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I. 

The  world  just  now  is  busy  with  a 
general  resettling  of  its  map.  This 
operation  had  already  begun  long  ago, 
but  our  generation  seems  to  be  making 
it  its  particular  task.  What  gives  to 
this,  our  present  activity,  its  special 
originality,  is  that  in  it  two  apparently 
hostile  influences  meet  and  blend  :  the 
commercial  spirit,  so  long  held  up  as 
the  most  specific  feature  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  military  spirit,  so  pre¬ 
maturely  mourned  by  some  as  ex¬ 
hausted.  To-day,  curiously  enough, 
we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
Cobden  and  the  theorists  of  peace  and 
goodwill  by  Free  Trade  were  wrong  in 
dreaming  such  fair  and  speedy  dreams, 
and  in  decreeing  so  irreducible  a  con¬ 
tradiction  between  economical  prog¬ 
ress  and  war  ;  though  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  right  in  pointing  out  to  our 
time,  as  its  principal  business,  the  par¬ 
tition  of  this  globe  and  the  working 
up  of  its  unexploited  resources. 

I  dare  to  say  that  this  apparent  self- 
contradiction  has  not  been  the  least 
among  the  causes  of  a  state  of  mind 
which  greatly,  and  even  sometimes 
dangerously,  hinders  the  course  of  this 
operation.  Just  as,  about  the  year 
1851,  after  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade 
and  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  first  universal 
exhibition,  there  was  immense  hope. 
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illusions  nearly  infinite,  so  now  people 
seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
mingle  with  the  strict,  clear-headed 
practicality  of  commercialism  aims, 
prepossessions,  and  susceptibilities  for¬ 
merly  quite  foreign  to  this  temper. 

There  was  a  time  when  trade  inter¬ 
ests  were  looked  upon  as  absolutely  at 
one  with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
when  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to 
charge  a  merchant  with  the  suicidal 
desire  of  war.  When  Napoleon  the 
First  nicknamed — foolishly  enough — 
the  English  people  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  he  wanted,  notwithstanding 
the  memories  of  a  struggle  of  twenty 
years  and  of  the  sole  and  heroical 
obstinacy  of  England,  to  affront  her  by 
denying  her  that  military  spirit  he 
held  the  most  glorious,  godlike  endow¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  Tennyson,  in 
Maud,  does  not  scruple  to  contrast 
with  the  sordid,  peace-at-any-price 
commercialism,  the  noble  and  whole¬ 
some  manhood  of  a  martial  spirit,  war 
being  the  purifier  of  atmosphere  and 
the  only  means  to  save  civilization 
from  materialism,  the  old  trade  honesty 
from  the  shameful  tricks  of  shoddy- 
sellers,  rubbish-dealers,  and  deceit- 
mongers.  Finally,  Saint-Simon,  A. 
Comte,  as  well  as  the  Manchesterians, 
fancied  they  were  uttering  a  truism 
when  they  taught  that  the  solidity  of 
peace  was  always  proportional  to  the 
extension  and  power  of  trade. 
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However,  we  have  changed  all  that; 
the  heart  now  is  on  the  right  side.  I 
mean  we  have  to  do  in  every  country — 
in  Berlin  as  in  Rome,  in  Washington 
as  in  Madrid,  in  Paris  as  in  London — 
with  a  school  or  a  party  which  does 
not  merely  look  upon  war  as  the  su¬ 
preme  security,  the  ultimate  remedy, 
in  order  to  defend  or  recover  a  right 
or  to  protect  an  interest,  but  which 
professes  that  the  true  means  to  de¬ 
velop  trade,  to  enlarge  interchange,  to 
swell  general  prosperity,  is  to  open  by 
force  of  arms  new  maraets,  to  conquer 
new  customers.  This  maxim  is  not 
only  theoretically  fashionable  ;  it  may 
safely  be  said  it  has  regulated,  since 
the  Berlin  Congress,  the  conduct  of 
those  of  the  European  Powers  who 
have  got  a  colonial  policy.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  here  to  investigate  how  much 
truth  there  may  lurk  in  this  doctrine, 
to  inquire  if  it  is  really  so  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  justice  or  well-under¬ 
stood  interest  to  thus  break  the  doors 
and  to  force  upon  unwilling  customers 
the  produce  of  our  apparently  over¬ 
producing  workshops  and  the  overflow 
of  our  apparently  glutted  markets. 
Let  it  suftice  for  this  paper  to  note 
that,  in  Africa  as  in  Asia,  but  chiefly 
in  the- first  of  these  continents,  it  is  the 
sword  which  has  been  used  to  open 
the  oyster.  Instead  of  beating  it  into 
a  ploughshare,  it  has  been  drawn  from 
the  scabbard,  and  the  scabbard  thrown 
away,  and  all  the  great  nations  of  old 
Europe,  animated  with  an  enthusiasm 
certainly  less  disinterested  than  that  of 
the  Crusaders  of  yore,  have  gone  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Black  Continent  or  of 
the  Yellow  World,  to  the  cry  of : 
“  God — the  god  of  our  exchanges,  of 
our  mints,  of  our  banks  and  of  our 
manufactories — orders  it !” 

How  many  things  one  could  say 
about  these  campaigns  !  Doubtless  it 
is  something,  it  is  a  great  deal,  and 
even  rather  grand,  to  have  annexed  in 
a  few  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
to  Europe ;  to  have  reconnoitred, 
occupied,  cleared  those  broad  spaces 
where  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant 
roamed  formerly  at  their  pleasure,  and 
where  now  the  locomotive  runs  her 
appointed  course — to  have,  too,  made 
available  these  new  sources  of  wealth. 
But,  with  all  that,  what  a  dark  side  to 


the  picture  !  It  is  sometimes  melan¬ 
choly  to  reflect  what  the  Livingstones, 
the  Gordons,  all  the  great  friends  of 
the  natives  would  think  about  this 
hurly-burly.  Truly  a  dreadful  sequel 
to  the  already  so  heavy  reckoning  of 
the  slave  trade,  of  those  millions  of 
corpses  rolled  up  in  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  of  those  millions  of  victims 
snatched  away  from  their  homes,  sent, 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  middle 
passage,  to  servitude  and  death  in  a 
remote  country !  Alcohol,  spirits, 
chests  of  adulterated  gin,  whiskey,  or 
rum — those  poisons  European  firms 
and  great  chartered  companies  pour 
out  by  the  tun  to  these  poor  wretches, 
against  the  formal  prohibition  of 
treaties — the  clearances  too  often  dis¬ 
sembled  under  the  name  of  wars,  as  in 
Manicaland  and  Matabeleland.  All 
these  sins,  about  which  not  one  among 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  is  able,  with¬ 
out  the  most  pharisaical  hypocrisy,  to 
plead  not  guilty,  go  to  make  a  for¬ 
midable  indictment  against  conquering 
(Christendom.  Evidently  all  that  is 
the  result  of  this  steeplechase  of  colo¬ 
nial  aggrandizement,  of  this  mad  race 
for  territory.  The  missionaries  them¬ 
selves — a  bitter  fact — are  no  longer 
the  harbingers  of  peaceful  civilization, 
as  they  have  sometimes  been,  or,  at 
any  rate,  wanted  to  be ;  they  are 
merely  the  forerunners,  the  spies,  and 
the  quartermasters  of  an  armed  inva¬ 
sion. 

And  that  is  not  aU.  We  must  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  such  habits, 
once  contracted,  on  the  public  mind. 
Here  I  am  reaching  the  very  core  of  my 
subject-matter.  An  influence  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  concurrence  of 
this  univeisal  reaction,  which  has  car¬ 
ried  back  some  people  to  gross  and 
coarse  militarism,  to  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt  of  justice,  legality,  freedom,  and 
humanity,  and  others  to  the  vulgar 
enticements  of  Jingo  Imperialism. 
Undoubtedly  the  tide  runs  strongly, 
since  it  has  been  felt  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Such  a  state  of 
mind,  created,  rooted  by  so  many 
different  influences,  is  not  very  likely, 
it  must  be  owned,  to  expedite  the 
amicable  settling  of  obscure  and  com¬ 
plex  questions. 
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Here  I  must  once  more  expressly  succeeded  to  the  more  comfortable  era 


repudiate  any  intent  to  charge  the 
British  public  with  a  monopoly  of  bad 
temper  or  too  easily  ruffled  susceptibili¬ 
ties  in  such  businesses.  Everybody 
knows — the  present  writer  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other — how  the  French 
people,  for  instance,  have  too  often 
cultivated  as  a  virtue  a  troublesome 
chauvinism  ;  how  they  carefully  nurse 
a  foolish  ignorance  of  facts  and  of  the 
most  essential  data  in  problems  ;  how, 
finally,  they  sometimes  flatter  them¬ 
selves  to  make  up  for  absent  knowledge 
by  sheer  obstinacy  and  by  the  so-called 
patriotical  assumption,  that  France 
can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  This  ad¬ 
mission  once  handsomely  made,  I  feel 
myself  more  free  to  point  out  that  in 
the  present  case,  on  account  of  a  thou- 
sand-and-one  causes,  French  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  have  been  very 
much  less  on  the  rampage  than  on 
some  other  occasions.  That  is  so 
very  true  that,  from  some  quarters, 
exception  has  been  taken  to  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  French  press,  held  up  to 
the  resentment  of  England  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  so-called  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  of  a  pretended  insolent 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  public  opin¬ 
ion  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
everything  is  not  unreasonable  in  such 
a  state  of  mind.  England  finds  her¬ 
self  suddenly  confronted  by  a  situation 
absolutely  new.  Some  people  hold — 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  not 
know  and  I  do  not  at  all  presume  to 
decide — that  England  had  somewhat 
helped  the  advent  of  it ;  that  she  had 
to  face  the  natural  results  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  began  on  the  day  when, 
before  victorious  Germany,  restoring 
the  barbarous  right  of  might,  and 
carving  the  flesh  of  France,  Flurope 
was  no  more  ;  and  which  received  a 
new  impulse  on  the  day  when,  after 
the  Berlin  Congress,  the  German  Em- 
ire,  satiated  and  digesting,  started 
er  rivals  or  her  foes,  with  the  cynical 
assent  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the 
steeplechase  of  colonial  undertakings. 
The  fact  is  there,  and  is  sufficient  for 
me.  The  era  of  rivalry,  of  severe  com¬ 
petition,  of  the  struggle  for  life,  has 


of  monopoly. 

Great  Britain  has  henceforth  to 
reckon  with  a  universal  scramble.  At 
the  same  time  she  feels  herself  all 
alone.  That  is  sometimes  her  boast, 
when  she  gives,  proudly,  notice  to  the 
whole  world  of  her  splendid  isolation. 
It  is  sometimes,  too,  her  anxiety,  when 
she  sees  alliances  formed  or  swords 
forged  whose  points  seem  to  aim  at 
her,  or  when  she  is  suddenly,  as  two 
years  ago,  the  mark  for  an  exjdosion  of 
enmity  and  even  hate  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  who  owes  her,  at  any  rate, 
some  thankfulness  for  the  security  of 
her  birth.  No  doubt  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  is  nothing  to  aston¬ 
ish,  or,  above  all,  to  scandalize,  in  a 
little  nervousness  of  the  public.  How¬ 
ever,  1  should  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
if  I  did  not  hasten  to  add  that  another 
and  a  more  powerful  influence  has 
been  put  to  use  in  order  to  overheat 
opinion. 

Here  I  have  to  handle  a  very  delicate 
matter.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
whimsicalities  of  an  eminently  odd  situ¬ 
ation  to  see  one’s  self  constantly  and 
sharply  taken  to  task  for  daring  to 
hint  that  there  may  be  some  internal 
wrangles  in  the  happy  family  of  the 
Cabinet  by  the  correspondents  in  Paris 
of  the  very  papers  those  particulars  are 
culled  from. 

Such  has  been — if  I  may  here  hazard 
a  personal  recollection — very  frequently 
my  fate.  I  had  ventured  to  say,  fol¬ 
lowing  public  writers  of  good  repute, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  fdaying  a 
dangerous  game  ;  that  he  was  laboring 
underhand  and  in  the  dark  to  hurry 
on  a  crisis ;  that,  after  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  on  Toryism  a  new, 
unauthorized  programme  of  social  pol¬ 
icy,  and  to  push  on  prematurely  the 
federation  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa 
under  British  supremacy,  he  had  taken 
his  stand  in  West  Africa,  had  made 
himself  the  ally  of  Sir  George  Taub- 
man  -  Goldie  and  of  the  Chartered 
Company  of  Nigeria,  the  adversary  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  had  found  in  the 
public  press  and  the  country  unex¬ 
pected  helpers.  All  this  I  drew,  not 
from  my  inner  consciousness  or  fancy, 
much  less  from  a  Mr.  Labouchere — to 
whom  I  have  never  listened  as  to  a  Sir 
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Oracle— but  from  reputable  writers  in 
such  papers  as  the  Speaker,  the  West¬ 
minster  Gazette,  even  the  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  or  the  Daily  News.  Well,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  I  have  been  guilty  thus  not 
only  of  a  sin  against  truth,  but,  what 
is  perhaps  more  grievous,  of  a  mistake 
very  conducive  to  war. 

Once  more  I  do  not  understand.  Is 
it  true  or  untrue  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
now  again  able  to  follow  his  own 
temper,  comes  back  to  his  real  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  time  when  he  threw  cold 
water  on  sensationalism  and  advised 
the  perusal  of  large  maps,  and  is  striv¬ 
ing  with  gallant  reasonableness  to  find 
solutions  acceptable  by  all  ;  that  he  is 
defending  the  rights  of  his  country 
without  denying  or  trampling  upon 
the  rights  of  others  ;  that  he  acts  on 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  pa¬ 
triot  and  the  privilege  of  a  diplomat 
or  a  statesman  to  gain  his  ends  without 
endangering  peace  ?  Is  it  true  or  not 
that  these  ways  of  the  Prime  Minister 
have  raised  censure  and  discontent  in 
the  party,  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself, 
even  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Is  it  true  or  not 
that  somebody  has  blown  on  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  has  poured  oil  on  the  fire, 
has  worked  against  these  ways,  has 
found  powerful  assistants  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  press,  and  that  to-day  this 
politician,  having  turned  his  back  on 
his  whole  past,  wants  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  evolution,  and  believes  himself 
sure  to  reach  the  summit  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion  by  riding  the  wave  of  Imperialism  ? 
Well,  here  is  a  great  danger  ;  here  is 
what  goes  to  mislead  and  to  incense 
opinion  and  to  increase  difiiculties. 
Such  is  the  reason  why,  in  all  sincerity, 
we  have  deplored  the  illner'  which 
withdraws  Lord  Salisbury  r  m  the 
scene  of  action,  and  gives  indisputably 
more  rope  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

However,  in  this  melancholy  occur¬ 
rence  there  has  been  some  ray  of  com¬ 
fort,  and  it  has  been,  first,  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  not  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  or  one  of  his  men — among 
whom  it  appears  we  must  reckon  Lord 
Cromer  himself — in  order  to  make  the 
interim  at  the  Foreign  Oftice  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  perfect  coolness 
with  which  the  country,  and  even  the 
most  select  organs  of  "Jingoism,  have 
registered  this  wise  proceeding.  Doubt¬ 


less  we  must  continue  to  think  the 
withdrawal,  even  temporary,  of  Lord 
Salisbury  as  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
peace  ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  is  bound  to  be 
the  trustee  of  his  uncle  and  leader  in 
this  short  interim,  and  we  must  hope 
to  find  in  him  a  statesman  above  per¬ 
sonal  ends.  If  public  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  preserves  or  re¬ 
gains  its  balance,  and  looks  steadily  to 
the  restoration  of  an  understanding,  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  both 
nations  as  it  is  to  the  highest  interests 
of  civilization  and  progress,  we  may 
anticipate  with  some  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  the  adjustment  of  our  difliculties 
in  West  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  I 
have  attempted  to  clear  the  ground, 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  all 
charitableness  and  fair-mindedness 
these  intricate,  but  not  at  all  desperate, 
international  lawsuits. 

II. 

Full  statements  of  the  West  African 
question  are  not  wanting.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  are  generally  ex  parte : 
as  much,  I  do  confess  it,  on  our  side 
as  on  the  other,  and  that,  apparently, 
by  a  fatality  of  the  case.  I  would 
attempt — if  it  is  not  too  presumptuous 
— to  give  here  a  statement,  the  most 
objective  possible,  of  the  controversy — 
of  its  origin,  history,  present  state  ;  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  dispute, 
of  the  arguments  respectively  used  ;  of 
those  solutions  which  are  not  suggested 
to  lawyers  by  the  pleas,  but  which  grow 
up,  so  to  speak,  from  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  rights  and  interests,  and 
force  themselves  on  the  reason  of  states¬ 
men.  My  deepest  conviction  is  that 
such  a  temperate  and  impartial  review 
will,  more  than  any  other  well-meaning 
endeavor,  prepare  and  hasten  an  amica¬ 
ble*  settlement.  Something  gives  me 
great  encouragement.  It  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  in  this  way  I  shall  not 
only  help  in  some  measure,  together 
with  the  cause  of  civilization,  my  own 
country ;  but  that  I  shall  help  it 
exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
wants  to  be  helped,  exactly  in  the 
manner  the  Government  wishes  it  to 
be  helped.  If  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  any  striking  fact,  it  has  been,  to 
my  mind,  the  perfect  coolness,  the  im- 
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perturbable  self-possession  with  which 
the  head  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
has  hitherto  met  the  heated  demands 
for  explanation  of  British  diplomatists, 
meeting  sometimes  the  unreasonable 
and  threatening  language  of  the  Press, 
the  Parliament,  or  even  some  official 
spokesman,  with  the  most  reassuring, 
peaceful  declarations,  full  at  once  of  a 
quiet  confidence  in  the  good  right  of 
France  and  of  a  strong  hope  in  the 
reasonableness  of  both  suitors.  Let  us 
try  and  bring  this  truly  statesmanlikiB 
temper  to  the  study  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  writers  wlio  have  taken 
in  hand  the  cause  of  England,  Admiral 
Maxse,  formerly  so  advantageously 
known  for  the  generosity  of  his  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  has  thought  fit  to  begin  his 
paper  in  the  March  number  of  the 
National  Review  by  the  declaration 
that  “  the  attitude  which  the  French 
Government  has  persistently  assumed 
[in  the  West  African  question]  .  .  . 
has  dismayed  the  friends  and  delighted 
the  enemies  of  France.”  He  adds 
that  “  France  has  behaved  to  England 
in  West  Africa  as  if  she  were  some 
barbarous  Oriental  Power  that  had  no 
experience  in  -international  comity.” 
I  dare  to  say  that  such  an  exordium  is 
not  at  all,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  ad  captandnm;  that  such  allega¬ 
tions,  to  begin  with,  wholly  beg  the 
question,  and  that  they  are  bad  policy 
as  well  as  bad  taste.  It  is  much  better 
to  dispense  entirely  with  bad  words, 
which  perhaps  break  no  bones,  but 
which  undoubtedly  breed  bad  blood. 

The  West  African  question  is  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  European  colonial 
overflow.  As  long  as  France  and  Eng¬ 
land — not  to  mention  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal — were  satisfied  with  single  fac¬ 
tories  on  the  coast,  destined  to  be  of 
use  as  marts  and  warehouses  for  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  back- 
country  and  of  the  goods  from  outside, 
they  had  only  to  keep  these  strings  of 
detached  and  disseminated  possessions, 
and  to  remain  in  the  atomical  state. 
But  the  day  came  when  the  Powers 
understood  what  broad  prospects  of 
commerce  and  of  empire  the  conquest 
of  the  inner  land  would  open  to  them. 
The  same  thing  came  to  pass  in  West 
Africa  as  last  century  in  America, 


when  France  wanted  to  connect  by  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  by  a  chain  of 
fortified  settlements,  her  possessions  of 
Canada  with  her  possessions  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  England  then  declined  to  let 
her  American  settlers  be  cooped  up  on 
the  coast,  cut  from  the  inner  conti¬ 
nent,  and  shut  out  from  any  access  to 
the  wealth  of  the  central  part  and  the 
Pacific  slope.  It  was  already,  under 
another  name,  the  struggle  for  the 
Hinterland.  We  know  too  well  the 
issue  of  the  contention,  and  how 
France,  under  shameful  mismanage¬ 
ment,  lost  almost  at  one  and  the  same 
time  that  Indian  empire  Dupleix  and 
Lally  had  so  nearly  added  to  the  crown 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  that  New 
World  our  fathers  had  seemed  fated  to 
conquer.  Thus  was  a  dreadful  blow 
struck  at  the  France  of  yore,  a  blow 
sbe  has  never  wholly  shaken  off  the 
effect  of,  and  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  Revolution  ;  though,  by  the 
Nemesis  of  history,  England  also  had 
to  pay  in  the  revolt  and  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  eviction  of  Frenchmen  from 
the  Western  continent. 

By  degrees  the  disjoined  colonies  of 
Western  Africa — disjecta  membra  im¬ 
perii — began  to  try  and  meet  each 
other,  to  form  a  compact  and  solid 
whole.  France  in  Senegal  had  under¬ 
taken  a  work  of  time,  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  because  the  conquest  of  Algeria 
and  Tunisia  brought  within  her  reach 
the  melting  into  one  nmss,  under  one 
flag,  of  the  whole  immense  spaces  be¬ 
tween  Northern  and  Western  Africa. 
Every  day  made  it  more  evident  to  the 
distinguished  colonial  and  military 
statesmen  who  succeeded  each  other 
that  the  true  road  to  the  inner  conti¬ 
nent  was  the  waterway.  Shortly  the 
Niger  was  reached.  Its  broad  course 
offered — from  and  up  to  a  certain 
point — that  best  of  roads,  a  road  that 
goes  forward.  Numerous  expeditions, 
sometimes  purely  scientific  and  geo¬ 
graphical,  sometimes  military,  followed 
gloriously  the  steps  of  Barth,  and 
found  that  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  banks  belonged  to  a  race  already 
in  touch  with  French  authority.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pioneers  of  our  influence — 
soldiers,  navy  men  or  civilians  ;  and 
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every  fair-minded  Englishman,  if  only 
he  has  kept  a  little  freedom  of  judg¬ 
ment,  must  pay,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardest  censure,  his  sincere  homage  to 
this  patient,  persevering,  successful 
heroism.  At  the  same  time,  France, 
which  long  ago  had  already  settlements 
in  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  cut  for 
herself  a  large  slice  of  Congo,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  and  conquer  Dahomey. 
Meanwhile  England,  mistress  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  Slave  Coast,  and 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  did  not  go  to  sleep. 
A  company  had  been  formed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  British  traditions,  in  order  to 
play  the  part  of  a  vanguard,  to  make 
an  empire  by  all  means,  and  to  under¬ 
take  responsibilities  the  State  did  not 
care  to  assume  directlv.  After  many 
arrangements,  the  Niger  Company, 
endowed  with  a  charter,  presided  over 
at  first  by  Lord  Aberdare,  and  then  by 
Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie,  was  fairly 
launched  on  the  road  to  success.  On 
both  sides  up  the  river  it  has  created 
vast  domains,  already  a  tolerably  large 
empire.  Not  overmuch  troubled  with 
scruples,  it  has  put  together  in  harness 
a  ver*y  practical  commercialism  and  a 
very  lofty  imperialism.  The  complaints 
of  a  Frenchman  in  such  a  matter  are 
unavoidably  suspicious.  Let  me  take 
my  stand  on  the  grievances  of  the 
West  African  section  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  does  not 
cease  to  denounce  the  behavior  of  the 
Company  nor  to  demand  its  repurchase 
and  suppression.  Besides  the  numer¬ 
ous  obstacles  opposed  to  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  goods  and  men,  the  scandal 
of  the  importation  of  thousands  of  tuns 
of  gin  and  other  noxious  alcohols  and 
of  the  sale  of  prohibited  arms  has  been 
very  often  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  Sir 
George  Goldie.  Such  is,  if  we  may 
believe  honest  Liverpool  merchants, 
the  morality  of  a  corporation  which 
does  not  scruple  to  use  France  with  a 
lofty  haughtiness,  and  to  push  on  with 
a  light  heart  to  the  most  dreadful  of 
conflicts. 

However,  nothing  would  be  more 
vexatious,  to  my  mind,  than  to  attrib¬ 
ute  too  much  importance  to  proceed¬ 
ings  which,  after  all,  have  not  been 
expressly  ratified  by  the  English 
people.  It  is  much  better  to  put  aside 


June, 

the  grievances — I  mean  the  secondary 
ones  of  both  parties — and  to  try  and 
look  upon  the  case  with  the  utmost 
impartiality.  What  is  the  English 
contention  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
is  that  on  three  principles — and  on 
three  principles  only — the  West  Afri¬ 
can  question  is  to  be  settled.  First  we 
meet  with  the  Hinterland  theory, 
which  gives  prior  claim  on  the  back- 
land  of  the  colony  occupying  the  sea- 
coast.  Secondly,  we  have  toi  do  with 
the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1889- 
90,  drawing  a  line  from  Say  on  the 
Niger  up  to  Barua  on  the  Lake  Tchad. 
Thirdly,  and  last,  we  have  to  refer  to 
treaties  with  native  chiefs  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  protectorate  of  one  or  the  other 
Power,  and  the  validity  of  which  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  priority  of  the  date 
and  the  competency  of  the  subscribers. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  thought 
than  to  dispute  these  principles 
France,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  does  not 
at  all  dream  of  repudiating — I  do  not 
say  her  own  sign-manual,  but  the 
maxims  appealed  to  by  her  rivals. 
Nevertheless,  the  least  good  faith  is 
sufficient  to  admit  that  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  the  application  of  such  gener¬ 
alities  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

First,  France  is  convinced  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mon  hunting-ground  has  not  been  re¬ 
served  on  the  west  of  the  Niger,  in  the 
triangular  space  between  the  Say- 
Barua  line,  the  ninth  parallel,  and  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  when  these  limits  have 
been  drawn.  Exactly  because  such 
pains  have  been  taken  to  settle  the 
limits  of  such  a  partition  it  seems  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  to  hold  that,  if  such 
a  regulation  has  not  been  extended 
further,  it  has  been  advisedly,  in  order 
to  reserve  for  a  final  scramble  the  out¬ 
side  territory.  As  to  the  principle  of 
Hinterland,  everybody  understands  it 
cannot  be  decisive  by  itself,  since  the 
settlements  on  the  sea-coast  entangle 
themselves,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  perfiendiculars  without  crossing 
the  lines  of  each  other — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  necessity,  beyond  a  certain 
distance,  to  pay  attention  not  onl^  to 
geometrical  measures,  but  to  political 
facts.  We  have,  finally,  to  deal  with 
treaties.  Here  we  are  quite  justified 
in  professing  the  greatest  respect  for 
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such  conventions,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  in 
good  faith  such  documents  without 
sufficient  proofs— according  to  inter¬ 
national  law — of  their  authenticity, 
legitimacy,  and  priority.  One  thing 
we  are  absolutely  unable  to  accept,  and 
it  is  this  most  strange  contention, 
which  puts  in  some  manner  out  of  the 
debate  the  most  extreme  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  special  pleaders  of  the 
English  case  from  their  own  premises. 
We  hold  there  is  ample  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  hold  it  is  not  enough  to 
set  public  opinion  on  fire  by  alluding 
to  so-called  French  inroads  on  Sokoto 
or  on  Boussa.  In  many  cases  the  exact 
truth  is  not  at  all  known.  In  many 
others  the  French  Government,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  special  reports,  has  dis¬ 
owned  beforehand  any  irregularity. 
As  long  as  such  is  the  case,  so-called 
irregularities  are  not.  Much  the  less 
are  they  to  be  called  to  account,  since 
a  special  jurisdiction  is  there  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  result.  We  must  not 
forget  negotiations  are  on  foot.  They 
progress  slowly.  They  are  sometimes 
slopped — as  just  now— either  by  un- 
preventable  accidents  or  by  stupid  de¬ 
lays.  However,  they  are  in  course. 
France  has  never  omitted  to  disown 
any  undertaking  ascribed  to  her  agents 
against  the  rights  of  England.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  subordinate  should  have  done, 
in  fact,  something  against  the  lawful 
state  of  things,  what  does  it  matter  if 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  does 
not  sanction  it?  How  many  times 
have  we  acknowledged  that  Sokoto  and 
Borghou  were  in  the  English  sphere  ? 
After  sucli  admissions,  what  does  it 
matter  if  local  incidents — without  any 
influence  on  the  settlement  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem — do  happen  in  Western 
Africa  ? 

However,  France  is  all  the  more 
authorized  to  watch  carefully  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  in  that  she 
does  not  want  to  trouble  it.  Pendente 
lite,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
conservatory  measures.  It  would  be 
self-forsaking  for  a  country  to  act 
otherwise.  The  unpardonable  thing 
would  be  to  take  this  for  a  casus  belli. 
I  dare  to  say  that  France  does  not 
want,  does  not  wish,  would  not  under¬ 
stand  a  conflict.  Public  opinion  is 


wholly  against  such  a  foolishness  and 
such  a  sin.  And  in  France  there  is 
nobody — not  a  statesman  nor  even  a 
politician — to  force  upon  her  such  a 
dreadful  resolve.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  voices  raised  to  require, 
to  demand  a  compromise. 

If  we  look  only  on  Western  Africa, 
we  have  to  try  and  get  a  local  trans¬ 
action.  I  am  perfectly  certain  the 
elements  of  such  a  deal  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  The  commonest  practical  sense 
is  perfectly  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  everything, 
and  at  the  same  time  peace.  France 
would  probably  have  to  yield  Boussa, 
other  points  too  ;  England  would  have 
to  look  if  the  Chartered  Company  and 
Gambia,  not'to  speak  of  Sierra  lieone, 
could  not  offer  some  means  of  exchange. 
I  am  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood 
as  presenting  a  proposal.  I  allude 
simply  to  what  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  Besides,  why 
should  I  conceal  it  ?  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  the  broader  the  ground,  the 
easier  the  understanding.  Why  should 
we  not  try  ?  All  the  more  that  events 
seem  to  force  us  to  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion.  Things  everywhere  are  entan¬ 
gling,  embroiling  themselves.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  growing  one  from  the  other. 
The  Western  African  problem  is  only 
one  among  many.  After  the  Eastern 
Question,  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
the  Far  Eastern  Question. 

In  the  presence  of  so  many  differ¬ 
ences,  it  is  every  day  more  evident  to 
me  that  sincere  friends  of  peace  would 
gain  every  advantage  from  connecting 
and  treating  simultaneously  'questions 
apparently  the  most  distinct,  in  order 
to  And  the  broadest  ground  for  an 
amicable  settlement.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  of  all  would  be  to  cover  a 
parochial  point  of  view  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  imperialism.  After  all,  is  not 
the  world  wide  enough  ;  does  it  not 
offer  openings  enough  to  the  most 
varied  and  even  opposite  activities,  to 
make  it  perfectly  legitimate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  it  possible  or  even 
easy  to  agree- let  us  say  rather  to  agree 
to  differ — on  a  careful  review  of  the 
concessions  to  make  on  one  side  in 
order  to  get  compensations  on  the 
other  ?  Such  agreement  is  as  much  in 
the  wishes  as  it  is  in  the  traditions  of 
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France.  Far  from  us  the  guilty,  the 
criminal  idea  of  provoking  or  even 
suffering  an  irreparable  conflict  to  hap¬ 
pen  between  two  Powers  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  civilization,  and  of  which  the 
good  understanding  is  the  greatest 
boon,  the  disagreement  the  greatest 
calamity  for  the  progress  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  scruple  to  say  with  all  due 
emphasis  that  I  cannot  foresee  any 
possible  case  in  West  Africa — always 
excepted,  naturally,  a  systematic  and 
prolonged  provocation  in  which 
France  could  find  against  England  a 
casus  belli  so  imperative  as  to  oblige  or 
authorize  her  to  pass  above  scruples, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  material  and 
moral  interests,  reciprocal  duties  and 
the  necessities  of  Christendom.  There 
have  occurred  many  grievous  misunder¬ 
standings  between  both  countries  :  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  now  see 
fatal  causes  of  conflict  between  them. 
France  is  ready,  if  she  can  get  any 
pledge  of  reciprocity,  to  do  all  that  is 
in  her  power  to  prevent  the  scandal 
and  the  calamity  of  a  war.  She  is  con¬ 
vinced  there  are  means  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  in  West  Africa — much 
more  so  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
world.  Just  now  things  are  in  such  a 
state  that  we  may  look  on  the  Western 
African  and  the  Far  Eastern  questions 
as  individually  connected,  or  rather  on 
the  whole  complex  mass  of  present 
difficulties  as  only,  under  diverse  as¬ 
pects,  the  great  problem  of  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  power  and  of  the  remak¬ 
ing  of  the  map  of  our  globe.  The 
great  mistake,  the  great  peril  too, 
would  be  to  deal  singly  with  every  one 
of  those  unavoidably  interdepending 
questions. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  suggest  the 
favorite  nostrum  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  or  of  politicians  in  trouble,  to 
wit,  a  congress  or  even  a  conference. 
By  no  means.  Private,  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  are  much  the  best,  only  they 
must  be  taken  up  again  with  the  sin¬ 
cere  wish  to  see  them  come  to  a  favora¬ 
ble  end  and  with  the  firm  resolve  not 
to  lend  disproportionate  importance  to 
rumors  purposely  circulated  or  to  local 
incidents— or  accidents — chiefly  when 
they  are  disowned  by  the  responsible 
authorities. 

It  is  self-evident,  since  I  make  bold 


to  advise  a  broad,  large  understanding 
on  the  whole  present  difficulties,  that 
France  and  England  cannot  arrange  by 
themselves  a  general  settlement.  Rus¬ 
sia  by  the  force  of  things  must  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  our  two  countries.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  question  is  principally 
raised  between  the  Court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  that  of  St.  James.  Assuredly 
nobody  must  forget  it  is  Germany  that 
has  taken  the  lead  in  accelerating  the 
process  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
yellow  corpse.  England,  perhaps, 
would  bo  right  in  putting  to  one  side 
of  her  reckoning  with  the  young  Em- 

f)eror,  the  perfect  carelessness  about 
ler  rights  and  interests — as  well  as 
about  those  of  the  remainder  of  Europe 
— with  which  the  German  Emperor 
embarked  in  such  an  undertaking. 
The  lease  of  Kiao-tcheou,  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  exclusive  rights  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  peninsula  and  country,  the  re¬ 
quest  for  mining,  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  railway  privileges  by  Germany 
have  greatly  altered  the  balance  of 
power  in  China. 

After  all,  Russia  in  demanding  from 
the  Tsong-li-yamen  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trans-Manchurian  railway 
from  Petuna,  through  Mukden,  to 
Port  Arthur,  has  not  dealt  in  surprises. 
Everybody  knew  the  northern  region 
of  China  was  the  allotted  portion  of 
the  White  Tsar  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Everybody  knew — as 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
has  excellently  shown  in  the  pages  of 
that  paper— that  Northern  Manchuria 
was  already  occupied  by  sotnias  of  Cos¬ 
sacks,  by  troops  of  engineers,  and  per¬ 
meated  by  the  influence  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Empire.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour  himself  who  proclaimed 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  is  to  say,  as  its  leader,  as  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment — that  Russia  had  a  moral  right 
to  get  a  port  ice-free  in  winter  on  the 
Northern  Pacific?  It  seems  that  we 
have  got  here  all  the  materials  of  a  fair 
compromise. 

The  case  is  not  at  all  different  in 
what  concerns  France.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  cannot  forget 
that  we  have  no  less  than  2000  kilo- 
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metres  of  frontier  coterminous  with 
that  of  China.  Thence  our  preoccupa¬ 
tion  to  obtain  at  once  a  pledge  of  se¬ 
curity  as  to  the  eventual  disposition  of 
the  territory  of  the  three  provinces 
bordering  upon  Tonkin,  and  the  special 
economic  privileges  it  has  become  the 
general  custom  to  exact  from  China  as 
well  as  a  port  in  these  waters. 

I  confess  that,  wholly  convinced  as  I 
am  of  the  necessity  to  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  to  spare  not  only  the  inter¬ 
ests  or  the  rights,  but  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  other  parties,  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  these  modest  claims 
could  interfere  with  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  lias  not  England  asked  the 
Celestials  for  a  promise  not  to  alienate 
any  ])art  or  parcel  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  valley  ?  Has  she  not,  already 
mistress  of  Hong-Kong,  thrown  eyes 
of  natural,  perhaps  legitimate,  covetous¬ 
ness  on  the  neighboring  land  ?  Has 
she  not  stipulated  for  her  own  engineers 
special  privileges?  Is  not  the  head  of 
the  great  service  of  the  Chinese  cus¬ 
toms  to  be  perpetually,  in  succession 
to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  ?  Truly  such  requests — rea¬ 
sonable  and  even  moderate  as  they 
may  be — ought  to  reassure  English 
opinion  on  the  demands  of  others. 

I  know  perfectly  well  English  trade 
is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Far  East,  and  makes  a 
very  important  part  in  the  volume  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Such 
a  consideration  must  be  given  of  course 
the  greatest  weight  in  assigning  to 
eacli  rival  for  influence  and  power  in 
China  his  respective  portion.  Only  it 
must  be  allowed  in  fairness,  too,  that 
such  a  preponderance  in  trade  is  by  it¬ 
self  a  great  force  and  gives  strong 
security  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nothing  is  more  right  for  English 
statesmen  than  to  watch  vigilantly  the 
interests  of  this  great  trade.  English 
policy  is  perfectly  respectable  when  it 
declares  as  its  inviolable  basis  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  maintain  open  and  free  the 
ways  of  international  commerce. 
What  unprejudiced  people  cannot 
understand  is,  why  such  a  firm,  im¬ 
movable  resolve  should  be  inconsistent 
with  the  definition  of  certain  spheres 
of  influence,  or  even  with  the  lease  of 
some  ports.  What,  in  the  name  of  all 


that  is  fair,  is  there  to  prevent,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Port  Arthur,  or  Ta-lien-wan, 
or  Kiao  tcheou  from  remaining  per¬ 
fectly  open,  even  free,  according  to 
treaty  rights,  when  they  have  been 
given  under  long  leases  either  to  Russia 
or  Germany  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
great  European  Powers  from  making  a 
specific  arrangement,  in  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  freedom  of  access  and  of 
trade.  It  is,  however,  a  vexations  inci¬ 
dent  when  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  a  too  weak  leadership,  is  allowed 
to  vote  for  an  abstract  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett 
and  declaring  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China  a 
primary  interest  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Such  a  formula  ought  to  be  in 
bad  odor  among  thoughtful  men  since 
the  days  when  it  was  put  to  such  a 
deplorable  use  with  respect  to  Turkey. 
It  is  a  question  if  for  the  sick  man  of 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
East,  the  integrity  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  their  domains  must  not  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  each  one  to  the  other. 
In  any  case  it  is  not  a  good  beginning 
for  delicate  and  complex  negotiations  to 
affirm  at  first  such  a  general  principle. 

Let  every  one  of  us  register  a  solemn 
vow  to  pursue  first  peace  and  all  things 
of  good  report  and  of  international 
good  will,  and  to  defend  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  with  the  firm  re¬ 
solve  to  make  them  respected,  but  to 
spare,  too,  in  the  same  measure  the 
interests  or  the  rights  of  others.  Dip¬ 
lomacy  is  not  powerless.  Our  century, 
on  the  eve  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  is 
not  condemned  to  the  scandal  of  war. 
Doubtless  our  task  is  difficult.  It  is 
not  easy  to  proceed  to  a  redistribution 
of  empire  without  going  dangerously 
near  so-called  casus  belli.  However, 
specially  in  what  concerns  France  and 
England,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  accept 
the  shameful  conclusion  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  new  map  of  the  world,  we 
must  paint  with  blood  the  lines  of  our 
new  borders.  It  is  not  true,  even  if 
the  prospect  of  new  territorial  gain 
were  really  so  intoxicating,  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
Red  Sea  in  order  to  come  to  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  house,  half  grange,  half  castle, 
was  new — hardly  older  than  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Its  tower  wore  an  air  of 
vacillation,  as  if  it  had  first  intended 
to  be  a  donjon,  but,  doubting  in  time 
of  its  efficiency  in  that  capacity,  had 
compromised  to  a  decorative  chimney. 
Standing  in  an  island  of  trees  growing 
right  up  to  the  windows,  the  house 
seemed  to  have  neither  front  nor  back, 
only  sides.  Round  it  lay,  here  a  few 
straggling  flower-beds,  there  a  tangled 
plantation,  there  a  kitchen-garden 
muffled  in  a  rank  mantle  of  weeds. 
Outside  the  coast-line  of  the  trees  the 
wind  whipped  over  the  plain  of  middle 
Germany  till  you  could  scarcely  stand 
against  it.  You  saw  immediately  why 
the  house  was  so  dyked  with  them  : 
looking  out  behind  their  shelter  upon 
the  dry  fields  under  the  unclouded  sun, 
you  would  have  said  the  day  was  wind¬ 
less.  Under  the  lea  of  the  house  stood 
the  village  ;  in  a  field  to  the  right  of 
the  village  hummed  the  threshing-ma¬ 
chine  :  but  for  that,  to  right  and  left 
you  could  look  out  forever  over  yellow- 
brown  corn-fields  and  brown-yellow  fal¬ 
lows  till  they  were  swallowed  in  the  dip 
of  the  plain.  No  other  clump  of  trees 
in  sight :  that  meant  no  other  manor- 
house  and  no  other  farm  ;  that  in  turn 
meant  that  the  land  was  all  one  pro¬ 
prietor’s,  who  farmed  it  all  himself. 

The  proprietor — tall,  big,  slightly 
heavier  in  make  and  movements  than 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  same 
height — walked  over  his  fields  among 
his  men.  “  Since  I  am  no  longer  Min¬ 
ister  of  State,”  he  said,  “  I  stay  here 
and  farm  all  my  land.  It  is — how  do 
you  say  it  in  English  ? — more  dignified 
so.”  Possibly  that  was  not  quite  the 
word  ho  wanted,  but  it  was  a  very  apt 
one.  To  farm  the  whole  or  a  great 
part  of  one’s  land  is  almost  the  univer¬ 
sal  custom  of  the  German  gentleman. 
He  shoots  roe  in  the  season  and  par¬ 
tridges  and  hares  ;  but  he  neither  hunts 
nor  fishes,  and  even  shooting  he  pur¬ 
sues  as  an  occasional  amusement  rather 
than  as  a  vocation.  What  sport  is  with 
us  farming  is  with  the  Germans.  Not 


a  small  home  farm,  or  a  model  stud, 
or  a  model  herd — perhaps  not  enough 
of  this — but  the  ordinary  wheat  and 
beet,  butter  and  fat-stock  business,  car¬ 
ried  on  under  strictly  business-like  con¬ 
ditions.  The  German  looks  to  his  sales 
as  the  Englishman  looks  to  his  rents. 
“  It  is  a  good  life,”  says  a  cavalry 
lieutenant :  “  ten  years  in  the  army 
one  amuses  one’s  self,  and  then  one 
marries  and  lives  on  one’s  Gut.'^  The 
Cabinet  Minister  “  out  of  service,”  as 
they  put  it  in  their  military  phrase, 
goes  back  to  his  farming  as  contentedly 
as  the  officer.  “It  is  more  dignified 
so.” 

This  custom  leaves  its  mark,  first,  on 
the  nobility  as  a  class,  second,  on  the 
social  and  political  status  of  agriculture 
in  Germany,  and  indeed  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  The  Germans  appear  to 
be  by  nature  a  simpler  folk  than  we  : 
they  are  poorer,  live  harder,  draw  a 
strict,  literal,  half-heroic,  half-child¬ 
like,  line  between  duty  and  pleasure. 
That  they  continue  this,  despite  their 
growing  wealth,  is  due  more  than  to 
anything  else  to  the  farming  nobility. 
When  the  highest  class  of  society  is 
eaten  away  by  frivolity  and  by  the 
observances  of  “  society”  in  the  baser 
sense,  as  in  old  France,  and  to  some 
degree  in  France,  Austria,  and  even 
Britain  to-day,  the  fashion  is  found 
very  catching.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incitements  to  luxury, 
to  the  rubbing  out  of  the  line  between 
duty  and  pleasure — between  what  must 
be  done  and  what  may  be  done — come, 
not  from  the  aristocracy,  but  from  a 
part  of  the  middle  class.  Bankers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  have 
ridden  highest  on  the  wave  of  German 
prosperity  since  1871,  and  from  these 
classes — especially  the  Jewish  sections 
of  them — come  most  of  the  recruits  to 
the  fast  life  of  Berlin.  The  nobility, 
as  a  class,  gives  no  countenance  to  dis¬ 
sipation,  serving  the  State  in  army  or 
senate,  and  especially  living  in  the 
country,  following  the  land  as  a  sailor 
follows  the  sea,  neither  Puritans  nor 
wastrels.  And  while  the  nobility  dis- 
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countenances  the  new  frivolity,  it  will 
get  no  great  hold  on  the  social  layers 
below.  The  Rittergutsbesitzer  spends 
the  days  on  his  fields.  The  Jewish 
merchant  who  buys  his  corn  may  spend 
the  nights  behind  the  scenes  if  he  will  : 
the  German  will  not  be  in  much  doubt 
which  to  imitate.  An  aristocracy  in 
hobnailed  boots  is  a  great  preservative 
of  Roman  virtue. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this 
eulogy  that  the  German  landowner  is 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  universal 
philanthropist  or  the  apostle  of  any 
kind  of  millennium.  He  does  his  duty 
out  of  self-respect,  not  at  all  out  of 
love  for  his  fellow-men.  lie  may 
answer  his  peasants’  salutes  with  affa¬ 
bility,  with  condescension,  or  not  at 
all,  according  to  his  temper ;  but, 
suave  or  grim,  he  is  unswerving  in  his 
conviction  that  they  must  be  kept  in 
their  proper  stations — must  not  only 
work  for  him,  but  accept  his  guiding 
wisdom  in  all  the  concerns  of  their 
lives.  When  the  peasant  works  directly 
under  the  noble  there  is  little  room  for 
any  nonsense  about  the  rights  of  man. 
The  lord  takes  conscientious  care  that 
the  vassal  shall  have  what  is  good  for 
him,  only  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
current  conception  of  what  is  good 
for  a  peasant  is  not  the  modern  one. 
Votes,  for  example,  are  decidedly  not 
good  for  him.  The  German  peasant  at 
the  moment  is  the  creation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  landowner,  and  he  has  his  faults 
as  well  as  his  merits.  He  is  well  edu¬ 
cated,  scholastically  speaking,  and  yet 
he  seems  wonderfully  unintelligent. 
Look  at  a  German  regiment  parading 
past,  with  a  step  suggesting  an  espe¬ 
cially  6elf-.satisfied  Brahma  cock. 
Bodily  the  privates  are  full  of  dogged 
strength,  if  sometimes  over-trained  ; 
but  from  their  faces  you  would  judge 
them  stupid,  brutal,  half-savage.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  added  to  that  the 
inestimable  educational  advantage  of 
two  years’  military  service  in  a  town — 
yet  he  seems  to  have  just  reached  the 
level  of  the  southern  English  laborer, 
to  lag  hopelessly  behind  the  north- 
countryman  and  the  Scot.  The  im¬ 
pression  may  be  partly  delusive  ;  but 
it  remains  indisputable  that  the  rural 
laborer  in  intellectual,  well-educated 


Germany  is  surprisingly  dull  and  unin¬ 
telligent.  The  truth  is,  that  he  has 
learned  to  read  and  write  but  has  never 
learned  to  think  ;  and  for  that  the 
conditions  of  his  life  under  the  shadow 
of  the  big  house  seem  at  first  sight 
chiefly  responsible. 

The  farm-laborer  in  Germany  is  in 
effect  a  house-servant.  Indeed  he  is 
almost  adscriptus  glelm — a  superior 
kind  of  serf.  The  row  of  cottages  in 
which  he  lives  forms  one  side  of  the 
court  of  which  the  proprietor’s  house 
is  another.  He  pays  no  rent  for  his 
three  or  four  rooms  :  that  is  part  of 
his  wages.  He  buys  no  food  :  that 
also  is  part  of  his  wages.  It  is  not 
even  cooked  by  his  wife  :  there  is  a 
woman-servant  in  the  house  whose  sole 
business  is  the  feeding  of  the  laborers. 
She  bakes  the  long  black  loaves  once 
a-week  ;  thrice  a-day  she  prepares  their 
meals.  These  meals  are  poor  enough  : 
it  is  a  considerate  employer  who  gives 
coffee  in  the  morning  with  the  bread, 
or  meat  in  the  mid-day  soup,  or  lays 
out  a  nip  of  schnapps  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  each  man  between  dinner 
and  the  sour  milk  and  black  bread  at 
supper.  This  is  hardly  a  comfortable 
preparation  for  long  hours  and  hard 
work  ;  but  the  German  countryman 
lives  hard  in  every  class  :  the  proprietor 
himself  is  usually  content  with  black 
bread  and  hot  meat  only  once  daily. 
Besides  cottage  and  food,  the  master 
finds  the  man  a  field  for  his  potato- 
patch,  and  sometimes  a  garden  as  well  ; 
in  harvest  and  other  busy  times  his 
wife — released  from  half  the  burden  of 
housewifery — is  at  work  as  day-laborer 
in  the  fields  ;  at  other  times  she  is  free 
for  the  potatoes,  the  garden,  and  the 
geese  and  the  fowls.  And  besides  the 
poultry  there  is  sometimes  a  pig  or  a 
sheep  tethered  by  the  side  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  private  road,  or  even  a  cow 
turned  out  on  the  proprietor’s  pasture. 
Wages — paid  by  the  half-year — are  not 
princely  :  £25  a-year  is  perhaps  the 
highest,  and  occasionally  a  man  gets 
no  more  than  £5.  You  must  double 
this  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  how  far  the 
money  will  go  in  Germany,  but  even 
so  it  is  not  extravagant.  The  rule 
holds  that  the  proprietor  gives  freely 
of  what  is  useless  except  to  men  bound 
to  his  estate.  Cash,  which  is  of  the 
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same  value  everywhere,  and  increases 
the  independence  and  mobility  of  the 
laborer,  he  deals  out  more  grudgingly. 
The  farm-hand  is,  as  it  were,  his  lord’s 
subject,  and  must  look  for  the  elements 
of  his  well-being  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom,  lie  has  invested  his  all 
in  it.  The  kingdom  exports  corn, 
stock,  milk,  sugar-beet,  and  imports 
manufactured  goods  ;  bTit  that  is  not 
the  laborer’s  concern.  He  prays  to  his 
God  in  his  lord’s  chapel.  His  lord 
registered  his  birth  and  celebrated  his 
marriage  he  will  register  his  death, 
and  the  cemetery  is  not  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  estate. 

The  peasant,  in  short,  is  a  literal 
German  translation  of  the  Scots  bene¬ 
fit-man.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  new 
but  very  wealthy  family  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  made  a  dead-set  at  benefit- 
men,  presumably  because  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  cow  did  not  look  well  in  the 
herd,  and  the  ploughman’s  pig  tainted 
the  .estate.  There  was  no  doubt  more 
reasonable  argument  for  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  benefit  system.  So 
little  of  a  man’s  wages  came  in  fluid 
cash,  it  was  urged,  that  the  laborer 
became  the  serf  of  his  employer.  He 
could  not  leave  a  bad  master :  his 
wealth  was  not  in  the  savings  bank  but 
in  his  cow  and  his  potatoes  and  his 
garden.  Thus  rooted  to  the  soil,  a  man 
must  make  a  violent  tug  to  loose  him¬ 
self  and  better  himself  elsewhere. 
Land  is  the  one  form  of  property  you 
cannot  carry  away  with  you,  and  the 
benefit-man’s  stand-by  was  the  use  of 
his  master’s  land.  That  is  all  true, 
and  it  is  true  also  that  a  laborer  paid 
in  cash  is  more  independent,  that  the 
power  of  changing  his  environment 
gives  him  the  chance  of  enlarging  his 
mind,  of  sharpening  his  capacities,  of 
bringing  into  productiveness  any  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualifications  he  may  possess. 
Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
conservative  side.  For  a  peasant  of 
genius  it  may  be  well  to  take  his  money 
weekly,  to  live  with  his  loins  girded, 
ready  to  hasten  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  promised  land  where  his  genius  will 
find  scope.  But  then  peasants  of 
genius  are  not  common,  and  the  rest 
can  perfectly  well  put  forth  all  that  is 
in  them  if  they  never  move  beyond  the 
nearest  market-town.  We  may  notice 


that  even  Robert  Burns — the  one  peas¬ 
ant  of  genius  that  the  world  has  yet 
discovered — would,  on  the  view  of  his 
latest  editor,  Mr.  Henley,  have  lost 
nothing  of  his  power  if  he  had  never 
left  Mossgiel  and  never  read  a  word  of 
literary  English. 

How  much  more  the  others  !  For 
if  the  benefit-man,  whether  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Germany,  is  dependent  on  his 
master,  he  is  hardly  the  less  dependent 
on  himself.  The  mere  fact  of  re¬ 
ceiving  his  wages  by  the  half-year  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  week  makes  him  look 
forward,  calculate,  plan,  save.  The 
agricultural  parts  of  Germany  are 
dotted  with  savings  banks,  over  and 
above  the  State  insurance,  to  which 
the  proprietor  subscribes,  and  from 
which  the  farm-servant  draws  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  old  age.  The  frugality  of  the 
Scots  peasant  needs  no  arguing.  It 
is  in  midland  and  southern  England, 
with  wages  paid  by  the  week,  that  you 
find  the  laborer  thriftless,  improvident, 
resourceless,  helpless.  Small  blame  to 
him,  when  you  count  up  his  wages — 
9s.  to  15s.  a-week — if  he  refuses  to  con¬ 
sider  how  he  can  most  profitably  invest 
his  savings.  But  the  German  is  even 
more  poorly  paid,  and  yet  he  saves,  he 
calculates,  he  becomes,  so  far,  a  living 
human  will  and  not  a  machine.  To 
be  sure  his  will  runs  parallel  with  his 
lord’s,  who  is  president  of  the  savings 
bank  ;  but  will  can  still  be  will  with¬ 
out  being  rebellion.  The  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  benefit-man,  whether 
Scots  or  German,  is  to  become  a  co- 
operator  with  his  employer.  His  in¬ 
terests  are  bound  up  with  the  land  on 
which  he  works  ;  so  he  works  better, 
for  one  piece  of  land  is  not  another, 
and  each  must  be  lovingly  studied  in 
its  ways  if  it  is  to  repay  toil  gratefully. 
He  is  always  adding,  if  not  field  to 
field,  at  least  beast  to  beast  and  plant 
to  plant :  witness  the  sheep  of  the 
Scots  peasant,  whose  wool  went  straight 
into  the  children’s  stockings  without 
any  manufacturer  or  retailer  to  skin  a 
profit  off  it.  He  has  all  the  incentives 
of  the  peasant-proprietor  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  security  of  the  worker  for  wages. 

You  may  go  even  further  in  favor  of 
the  benefit  system.  While  fostering 
comfort,  zealous  work,  thrift,  the  sense 
of  home,  it  does  not  necessarily  subvert 
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independence  of  character.  Tyranni¬ 
cal  employers  you  will  find  everywhere, 
but  it  is  a  general  rule  that  where  the 
laborer  has  the  spirit  of  a  free  man  he 
will  be  treated  as  a  free  man,  Avhatever 
the  system  under  which  he  works. 
You  will  not  breed  servility  in  a  low¬ 
land  Scot  or  a  Hanoverian,  even 
though  his  all  is  staked  on  the  ground 
he  tills,  and  to  leave  his  employer 
means  the  sacrifice  of  it.  You  will 
hardly  break  the  Hampshire  peasant 
of  inciting  his  children  to  curtsey  to 
the  <  arriage,  or  the  Austrian  of  punc¬ 
tuating  every  remark  with  “  Kiiss’  die 
Hand,”  even  though  he  can  put  his  all 
into  his  pocket  and  leave  an  exacting 
master  at  a  week’s  notice.  A  man’s  a 
man  or  else  he  is  a  serf,  and  it  will 
take  a  very  long  time  of  any  given 
system  of  paying  for  labor  to  transmute 
one  into  the  other.  At  least  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  greeting  to  his  proprietor  seems 
often  almost  surly  ;  but  his  proprietor 
is  usually  man  of  sense  enough  to  know 
that  good  manners  do  not  always  mean 
good  work.  You  will  find  him  less  of 
a  clod  behind  the  plough  than  he  was 
when  marching  out  to  company  drill ; 
and  you  will  find  him  more  cloddish 
here,  less  cloddish  there,  whether  he 
lives  his  whole  life  under  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  eye  or  not. 

Let  us  leave  our  dignified  Cincin- 
natus  and  go  on  to  the  next  estate. 
This  is  let  to  tenant-farmers,  for  the 
proprietor  is  a  woman  and  unmarried. 
Walk  over  the  fields  and  you  will  find 
the  same  checker  of  clean  fields  and 
dirty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
farmer,  as  in  England.  This  unfed, 
thistle-blotched  meadow  is  2)art  of 
Faulmann’s  farm.  “  He  is  not  a  good 
tenant,”  babbles  the  toothless  Itent- 
meister,  who  has  been  about  the  estate 
for  fifty  years.  “  He  comes  from 
Brunswick,  and  ho  does  not  know  the 
ways  of  this  country.”  Let  it  be 
noticed,  as  a  grotesque  survival  of  Ger- 
man  disunion,  that  you  will  find  dif¬ 
ferent  weights,  measures,  and  customs 
in  villages  a  coujde  of  miles  apart. 
Here  they  measure  land  by  the  Ober- 
dorf  morgen  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  old  steeple  rises  out  of 
its  ramiwt  of  trees,  they  go  by  the 
Niederdorf  morgen,  which  is  only  half 
the  other.  In  Oberdorf  nobody  would 


ever  eat  a  turnip  ;  in  Niederdorf  every¬ 
body  eats  them  excepting  one  old 
couple  who  were  born  in  Oberdorf. 
They  have  been  on  the  Niederdorf  side 
of  the  river  forty  years  now,  but  they 
would  no  more  eat  a  turnip  to-day  than 
they  would  rob  a  church.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  also  a  patchwork  of  local  weights 
and  measures  and  ways  ;  but  in  Ger¬ 
many — where  perhaps  thirty  years  ago 
Oberdorf  and  Niederdorf  were  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries — the  patchwork  is 
crazier  yet.  Therefrom  arises  much 
industrial  friction,  which  must  go 
some  way  to  balance  the  advantages  of 
the  metric  system. 

Eaulmann,  continues  the  Rentmeis- 
tcr,  is  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  has  a  way 
of  reading  novels  instead  of  being 
about  with  his  men — one  branch  of 
vice,  at  least,  from  which  our  own 
farmer  keeps  himself  quite  unspotted. 
The  truth  is,  he  has  married  a  rich  wife 
and — the  old  man  harks  back  to  it 
almost  vindictively — he  comes  from 
Brunswick.  But  cross  the  broad, 
deep-water  ditch  to  the  next  field,  and 
the  Rentmeister  becomes  cordial.  This 
is  his  favorite  farmer — the  Oberdorf 
man,  who  has  been  on  the  same  land 
forty  years.  He  is  more  like  a  peasant 
to  British  eyes  than  a  tenant-farmer, 
and  more  like  a  toy  than  either — one 
of  the  toys  that  pop  in  and  out  of 
wooden  houses  to  indicate  good  or  bad 
weather.  His  wife  is  like  him— like 
the  weather-toy’s  wife,  that  is — ruddy, 
with  ringlets  framing  her  face,  and 
the  slight  stoop  of  hard  labor  in  her 
shoulders.  Everybody  on  this  farm 
wears  the  mark  of  labor  :  those  are  two 
of  the  sons  ploughing  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  wide  grass  field,  and  the 
three  daughters  are  downstairs  in  the 
dairy.  The  farmer’s  wife  is  most  proud 
to  welcome  the  gentry.  She  sets  them 
in  her  second-best  sitting-room — the 
best  is  never  used  at  all — and  her  man 
puts  on  his  coat  and  sits  down  tenta¬ 
tively  close  to  the  door  :  it  is  quite 
plain  that  sitting  on  a  chair,  even  in 
the  second-best  sitting-room,  is  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  sparingly.  Then 
he  remembers  himself,  gets  up,  reaches 
down  a  little  jar  with  a  bunch  of 
cigars,  and  offers  to  the  guest ;  then 
ceremoniously  strikes  a  spluttering 
sulphur-match  for  the  same.  We  are 
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now  in  a  position  to  talk  of  the  weather 
and  the  crops.  It  occurs  neither  to 
the  farmer  nor  to  his  wife — her  dialect 
is  a  shade  less  incomprehensible  than 
his,  or  else  she  has  more  teeth  left ;  at 
any  rate  the  mare  is  plainly  the  better 
horse,  and  does  all  the  talking — that 
the  gentry  could  have  anything  else  to 
talk  about  than  farming.  They  plunge 
naturally  into  the  subject  of  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  calves  :  what  else  should  gentry 
wish  to  talk  about?  It  takes  only  a 
hint  to  start  them  on  the  round  of 
stable  and  byre  and  barn,  fields  and 
stock,  dairy  and  larder  :  is  not  one  of 
the  gentry  a  lady,  and  what  should 
interest  a  lady  more  than  a  larder  ? 
And  slopping  before  a  new-weaned 
foal,  with  an  even  wider  smile  than 
usual,  Vollhluf'’  (“thorough-bred”), 
the  old  man  triumphantly  remarks. 
Yes;  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  horse-breeding  was  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  couldn’t  expect  to  beat 
Herr  von  Degen  on  the  next  estate  ; 
he  couldn’t  really  afford  it,  but — but 
look  at  him  !  The  pale  eyes  laugh  in 
his  gentle  face  as  he  looks  at  this  be¬ 
loved  foal  :  the  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  queer  figure  in  old  black  frock-coat 
and  corduroy  trousers  kin  to  nobles  and 
princes. 

You  find  here  much  the  same  system 
with  the  farm-servants  as  you  do  where 
the  lord  farms  his  own  land.  The 
farmer  will  not  spare  them  a  beast  or  a 
potato  patch  ;  they  are  not  benefit- 
men,  therefore,  so  much  as  members 
of  the  family,  or,  more  accurately 
I  still,  boarders.  The  regular  hands 
sleep  in  the  farmhouse,  and  their  lodg¬ 
ing  and  food  is  reckoned  in  their 
wages.  The  lodging  of  four  is  one 
bare  room  with  mattresses  on  benches. 
The  food  is  not  less  hard  :  meat  is 
almost  unknown,  though  two-year  old 
pork — kept  and  salted  for  this  very 
purpose — finds  its  way  sometimes  into 
the  soup.  For  the  rest,  bread  and 
cheese  and  milk  and  dumpling.  The 
farmer  does  not  afford  his  men  coffee, 
like  the  proprietor  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  more  fellow-feeling  with  them 
in  the  matter  of  schnapps  and  beer  :  a 
glass  of  schnapps  is  put  out  for  each 
man  with  his  bread  and  cheese  at  what 
in  England  would  be  tea-time  ;  great 
jugs  of  home-brewed  stand  ready  con- 
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tinually  replenished  in  the  harvest- 
field.  The  farmer’s  own  fare  is  little 
less  hard — but  less  hard  it  is,  and  the 
point  is  carefully  insisted  on.  The 
family’s  own  pork  is  not  young,  but  it 
is  younger  than  the  men’s  ;  the  family 
gets  coffee  where  the  men  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  skilly  ;  there  is  a  difference 
of  quality  even  in  the  black  bread. 
Thus  simply  and  practically  are  social 
distinctions  kept  ever  before  the  eyes. 

The  next  proprietor  is  tall,  as 
straight  as  the  lances  of  his  old  regi¬ 
ment,  as  light  and  lean  as  when  he 
rode  through  France,  a  lieutenant  of 
nineteen.  The  gentlemen  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  owe  much  to  France  besides 
glory  and  the  practical  knowledge  of 
war.  If  the  charges  of  Mars-la-Tour 
and  the  trenches  before  Paris  hardened 
them  from  boys  to  made  men  at  twenty, 
the  off-days  of  capaigning  widened 
them  from  rustics  to  men  of  the  world. 
They  might  try  their  Heidelberg  Latin 
on  learned  abhes,  but  for  the  most  part 
had  to  perfect  their  French  as  the 
price  of  many  a  night’s  comparative 
comfort.  What  they  had  gained,  like 
true  Germans,  they  kept  and  econo¬ 
mized  and  improved  upon.  So  that 
this  country  squire,  living  year  in  and 
year  out  on  his  little  estate,  in  whose 
family  a  visit  to  the  provincial  capital 
is  a  pilgrimage  calling  for  weeks  of 
packing,  and  furnishing  matter  for 
months  of  reminiscence,  would  be  at 
homo  in  any  club  of  Europe.  He 
keeps  up  with  French  politics  and 
French  literature ;  he  once  visited 
England — to  buy  horses  :  why  else  ? — 
and,  still  with  the  wise  German  econ¬ 
omy,  saw  enough  of  Aldershot  and 
Newmarket,  the  Shires  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall,  to  equip  him  with  an 
abiding  interest  in  English  life,  and 
with  English  sidelights  turned  to 
profit  upon  his  own.  German  courtesy 
is  perhaps  punctilious  rather  than 
effusive  ;  only  when  you  are  received 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  school  you  will 
observe  that,  while  he  would  at  all 
times  extend  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
as  a  duty,  his  well-husbanded  experi¬ 
ence  touches  duty  with  keen  pleasure. 

He  drives  over  to  call  on  you  behind 
a  pair  of  seventeen-hand  bays,  step¬ 
ping  high,  not  as  a  mechanical  exer¬ 
cise,  but  in  the  pride  of  their  power 
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and  courage.  He  shows  them  off  to 
you  up  and  down  the  drives  and  in  and 
out  of  the  flower-beds,  holding  the 
reins  in  German  fashion,  one  in  each 
hand,  but  playing  on  their  mouths 
with  the  sure,  modulated  touch  of  the 
artist.  It  would  puzzle  most  other 
eyes  than  his  own  to  tell  one  from  the 
other,  and  it  would  be  a  handsome 
present  to  sell  them  for  four  hundred 
guineas.  He  has  been  breaking  them 
through  the  summer,  and  nobody  else 
ever  drew  a  rein  on  them  ;  but  he  has 
three  other  pairs  as  good  broken  in  the 
stable,  besides  Hungarian  juckers — 
troublesome  to  drive,  he  simply  ex¬ 
plains,  for  short  distances  under  twenty 
miles — and  the  English  thoroughbred 
he  rides.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
dozen  broodmares  and  their  foals  on 
his  meadows,  with  yearlings  and  the 
two-year-olds  that  are  to  be  broken 
next  season.  Beasts,  too,  that  have 
fattened  themselves  on  the  rich,  close, 
holding  pasture,  and  are  ready  to  sell 
to  Hamburg  before  they  have  seen  corn 
or  cake  in  their  lives.  This  gentleman 
is  the  type  of  agriculturist  who  is 
moderately  depressed — who  is  not? — 
but  not  discontented.  He  sees  why 
prices  sink  and  sees  that  they  must 
sink  :  without  yapping  at  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  he  abandons  what  he 
cannot  do  and  goes  about  to  do  what 
he  can  do  better.  So,  having  an  eye 
for  a  beast  and  a  hand  for  a  horse,  and 
an  inexhaustible  patience  and  an  un¬ 
wearied  industry,  he  goes  prosperously 
on.  “  I  never  know  half  the  horses  in 
my  father’s  stable,”  says  his  son,  home 
on  leave  from  the  old  Uhlans.  “  They 
change  every  week  :  one  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  poor  or  vicious  ones  after 
a  fortnight :  he  makes  much  money 
thereby.”  This  estate,  in  short,  pays 
entirely  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  horse-dealer,  its  proprietor  ;  but  is 
it  the  less  dignifled  so  ? 

Thus  may  you  wander  on  over  the 
flat  acres  of  the  Germany  which  nobody 
visits,  and  find  everywhere  the  same 
life.  Everywhere  you  will  find  the 
gentleman  farming  his  own  land,  the 
same  clean-skinned,  simple-hearted, 
hard-headed,  plain-living,  high-man¬ 
nered  lord,  the  same  peasantry,  penu¬ 
rious,  but  secure  of  livelihood,  living 
hard,  but  scarce  as  yet  taught  to  resent 


hardship.  These  conditions  reflect 
their  natural  influence  on  the  methods 
and  status  of  German  agriculture,  as 
well  as  on  German  social  ethics.  For 
the  methods,  they  are  not  surprisingly 
good,  and  could  hardly  be  asked  to  be. 
To  follow  the  soil  is  not  so  much  a  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  life.  You  do  not  choose  it 
because  you  feel  an  impulse  toward 
it ;  you  are  born  to  it,  because  it  is  the 
natural  destiny  of  the  gentleman  as  of 
the  peasant.  That  is  so  to  some  small 
extent  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  but  the  extent  is  relatively 
very  small.  Where  a  gentleman  is  un¬ 
mistakably  labelled  by  a  “  von”  before 
his  name,  the  traditionsenjoining  what 
pursuits  are  or  are  not  fit  for  gentle¬ 
men  must  needs  be  longer  of  breaking 
down  than  where  a  duke’s  grandson 
bears  the  same  style  as  a  ploughman’s. 
Where,  till  quite  lately,  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  difficult,  industries  few, 
and  the  police  unfavorable  to  migra¬ 
tion,  the  laborer  also  must  needs  be 
slower  to  realize  that  he  is  no  longer 
legally  tied  to  his  native  village.  This 
being  so,  you  would  expect  to  find 
German  agriculture  in  a  respectable 
middle  state  of  proficiency,  not  stimu¬ 
lated  by  any  extraordinary  aptitude  or 
energy,  though  pursued  with  method, 
industry,  and  conscience.  Just  so  you 
find  it.  Machinery  is  gaining  ground 
inevitably,  but  not  so  swiftly  as  you 
would  expect  in  a  land  where  most 
farmers  are  men  of  education  and 
capital.  Tradition  steps  in  before  it, 
and  whispers  that  perhaps  after  all  the 
basket-fitted  scythe  suits  the  gradients 
of  the  fields  better,  that  the  creamery 
with  its  separators  is  too  far  away. 
Collection  and  distribution  appear  less 
organized  than  in  Denmark  or  France  : 
you  get  so  little  for  an  egg,  whispers 
tradition  ;  is  it  really  worth  while  to 
set  up  depots  and  travelling-carts  to 
collect  them  ?  The  old  manure  and 
the  old  stock  do  well  enough  ;  why 
trouble  to  experiment,  and  import,  and 
cross,  in  the  hope  of  improving  them? 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  universal 
voice,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  reading 
of  the  general  chorus.  And  when 
competitors  arise  and  prices  tumble  and 
markets  are  closed,  there  makes  itself 
felt  a  second  influence  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  German  country  life.  Agri- 
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culture  is  a  social,  as  well  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  element,  almost  a  political  party 
of  itself.  Nowhere  is  if  in  a  position 
to  put  such  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  nowhere,  by  consequence,  is  it 
so  loud  and  insistent  in  demanding 
help  from  the  Government  in  every 
difficulty.  Agriculture  falls  readily 
into  State  pauperism  everywhere,  and 
in  Germany  every  interest  is  prone  to 
believe  that  State  pauperism  is  the  one 
seemly  attitude  for  a  suffering  indus¬ 
try.  Take  these  two  characteristics  to¬ 
gether,  add  exceptional  social  influence, 
cohesion,  and  power,  and  you  can 
understand  the  attitude  of  German 
agriculture  toward  the  State.  The 
energy  and  persistence  with  which  it 
attempts  to  dictate  measures  frankly 
conceived  in  its  own  sole  interest,  and 
often  directly  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  every  other  class,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  the  history  of  the  German  agrarian 
movement,  which  took  its  definite 
shape  under  Count  Caprivi’s  chancel¬ 
lorship,  and  is  as  sharp  a  thorn  in  his 
successor’s  side  to-day.  How  little  it 
need  be  regarded  as  a  serious  political 
or  economic  factor  can  be  seen  readily 
from  only  one  or  two  of  its  ambitions  : 
it  has  been  seriously  proposed  that 
Government  should  fix  and  maintain  a 
price  for  corn,  or  that  the  importation 
of  corn  should  be  prohibited  altogether 
for  six  months  in  the  year.  During 
these  months  the  squire  would  have 
disposed  of  his  crops  to  his  own  great 
satisfaction,  but  it  would  mean  semi¬ 
starvation  for  the  German  workman, 
who  cuts  it  fine  enough  already. 
About  that  the  agrarian  party  troubles 
its  head  not  one  moment.  The  story 
of  the  sugar  bounties,  where  agricul¬ 
ture  did  succeed  in  enforcing  its  pocket 
interest  as  a  public  policy,  is  even 
better  known.  It  may  have  ruined 
the  British  West  Indies,  but  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  British  artisan’s  wife  with  as 
much  excellent  sugar  as  she  likes  at 
Iff.  a-pound — though,  to  be  sure,  a 
more  expensive,  sweeter  sugar  comes 
cheaper  in  the  end.  On  the  other 
side,  it  may  have  made  the  German 
sugar-industry  ;  but  as  the  bounty  is 
paid  on  export  only,  the  German 
artisan’s  wife  pays  at  least  3ff.,  out  of 
lower  wages,  for  the  lowest  quality  of 


sugar.  So  long  as  it  got  its  bounty 
and  its  good  prices,  German  agricul¬ 
ture  cared  for  this  not  a  jot.  But 
an  artificially  manufactured  industry 
can  be  artificially  destroyed,  and  that 
the  beet-grower  has  found.  Higher 
bounties  in  other  countries,  and  the 
issue  of  an  election  in  the  United 
States,  have  brought  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  down  again  to  the  verge  of  beggary. 

Is  the  agrarian,  therefore,  beaten 
out  of  his  heresies  ?  You  do  not  know 
the  German  agrarian  if  you  expect  it. 
Obstinacy  is  the  root  of  his  whole  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  only  knocks  the  louder 
at  the  doors  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  asks  why  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  allowed  to  double  the  German 
bounty.  In  truth,  the  factious,  sel¬ 
fish,  fundamentally  unpatriotic  policy 
of  German  agriculture  is  an  ugly 
enough  reverse  to  the  medal  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  at  the  plough.  The  farming 
aristocracy  claims  a  kind  of  divine 
right  analogous  to  the  outspoken  pre¬ 
tensions  of  its  Emperor.  They  are  the 
nobles,  they  are  the  officers,  they  stand 
for  the  land,  the  support  o^  dynasties 
and  the  nursery  of  armies.  On  the 
strength  of  all  this  they  demand  special 
consideration,  at  whatever  cost  to 
other  elements,  from  the  country  to 
whose  welfare  they  hold  themselves 
essential.  Essential  no  doubt  they 
are.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  German  prosperity  during  the 
last  generation  has  not  been  in  their 
province,  nor  are  they  to  be  looked  to 
for  the  continuance  and  development 
of  it.  Germany’s  peaceful  triumphs 
have  been  in  manufacture  and  trade. 
Germany  is  transforming  herself  from 
an  agricultural  into  an  industrial 
country,  almost  as  fast  as  did  Britain 
in  the  thirties. 

And  that  is  the  reflection  that  lies 
always  in  the  mind  as  you  ride  over  the 
miles  of  fields  or  seek  the  certain  wel¬ 
come  behind  the  ramparts  of  trees. 
How  long  will  it  last?  It  is  good  for 
the  nobility,  this  half-feudal,  half- 
patriarchal  life  ;  it  is  far  from  wholly 
bad  for  the  peasant ;  it  need  not,  with 
larger  views  of  national  interest,  be 
anything  but  a  blessing,  a  political, 
social,  and  moral  anchor  for  the  whole 
country.  Only,  how  long  will  it  last  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  doomed  already. 
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The  fate  of  rural  England  is  already 
settling  over  Germany — the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  the  villages.  Walking  with 
the  proprietor  among  the  stooks,  you 
meet  a  dumpy,  bowed,  hairy  man,  and 
a  not  less  brutish -looking  woman,  who 
to  his  greeting  return  only  an  inarticu¬ 
late  grunt.  They  are  Russians,  hired 
for  the  harvest  season,  because  German 
labor  is  not  to  be  had.  Throughout 
Germany  west  of  the  Elbe  there  is  a 
trade  in  Russian  and  Polish  labor. 
This  labor  steals  over  the  Russian 
frontier  and  makes  its  way  to  Breslau, 
the  great  mart  of  the  trade.  There  it 
sells  itself  to  contractors,  who  sell  it  in 
bulk,  put  on  the  rail  on  payment  of 
carriage  to  anybody  who  is  short  of 
hands  for  the  harvest.  They  talk  no 
word  of  German  beyond  Ja  and  Nein. 
Each  drove  has  its  foreman  :  the  drove 
is  given  a  location,  and  there  in  bare 
huts  men,  women,  and  children  pig  to¬ 
gether.  Their  life  seems  hardly  en¬ 
viable  even  in  good  weather,  but  it 
appears  to  be  to  their  liking.  For  they 
seldom  return  to  Russia — where,  in¬ 
deed,  the  authorities  would  not  wel¬ 
come  them  with  cordiality—  but  remain 
to  be  bearers  of  burdens  in  Germany. 
The  German  bearer  of  burdens  is  off  to 
the  mills  in  the  big  town  whose  smoke 
hangs  yonder  behind  the  hill. 

The  old  simple  life  is  doomed. 
Prices  and  wages  fall  in  the  country 
as  they  rise  in  the  centres  of  industri¬ 
alism.  Germany  grows  richer,  but 
German  agriculturists  grow  poorer : 
“  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.’’ 
The  country,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
will  probably  take  longer  in  the  killing 
than  it  has  done  with  us.  The  land- 
lord-farmer  saves  one  man’s  proQt 
which  British  agriculture  is  called  on 
to  find  ;  so  long  as  he  remains  the 
land  is  at  least  unburdened  by  rent. 
The  laborer-boarder  cuts  off  one  source 
of  outgoing  ;  so  long  as  he  remains  it 
is  at  least  cheaper  to  feed  ten  mouths 
from  one  dish  than  from  ten.  The 
political  influence  of  agriculture  may 
bolster  up  prices  awhile.  But  depopu¬ 
lation  must  come  in  the  end  ;  it  is 
arriving  already.  The  nobility  will 
not  be  content  forever  to  remain 
poorer  than  their  social  inferiors.  As 
New  Series. — Vol,  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


yet  there  are  few  great  fortunes,  though 
many  small  ones,  in  the  world  of  Ger¬ 
man  industry  ;  but  when  they  come 
the  nobility  will  probably  find  even  a 
“  von”  small  compensation  for  the 
prohibition  to  share  them.  Berlin  is 
already  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
European  capitals,  and  the  officers  of 
its  garrison  will  be  increasingly  loath 
to  say  good-by  to  its  amenities.  The 
more  they  incline  to  let  their  land  and 
live  on  rent,  the  less  rent  there  can  be 
to  live  on.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  laborer  will  become  less  do¬ 
cile  as  the  emissaries  of  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  hawk  their  pamphlets  from  hut 
to  hut  :  he  will  strike  out  for  a  life  of 
more  risk  and  more  freedom  and  en¬ 
joyment — the  life  of  the  factory,  the 
trade-union,  and  the  beershop.  The 
agrarian  policy  may  overreach  itself, 
and  end  by  sickening  the  Government 
of  its  factious  paupers  altogether. 
Nobles  and  commons  will  surely  drain 
away  to  the  towns,  and  leave  the  poor 
land  to  drop  back  to  endless  heath 
again. 

What  consequences  the  change  will 
work  on  the  whole  system  of  Germany 
it  staggers  imagination  to  predict.  It 
is  enough  to  see  that  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  an  industrial  Germany — 
nobility  impoverished  or  industrialized, 
middle-class  enriched,  operatives  swell¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  perfecting  the 
already  developing  trade  organizations 
— is  very  different  from  the  step-father¬ 
ly  despotism  which  is  the  present  ideal 
of  its  rulers.  Meantime,  as  we  sit  and 
smoke  Hamburg  cigars  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  night,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
looking  sentimentally  at  the  heads  of 
unnumbered  roebuck  on  the  walls,  at 
the  foxskin  which  the  squire — 0  hor¬ 
ror  ! — shot  from  his  study  window  as 
it  sniffed  after  the  fowls,  at  his  wife  in 
her  cotton  housewife’s  gown,  at  the 
bailiff  and  his  apprentice  coming  into 
supper  with  the  family,  and  the  weary, 
contented  laborers  following  in  the 
maid-servant  who  carries  the  sour 
cream  and  black  bread  to  their  quar¬ 
ters.  The  next  generation  may  see 
none  of  these  things. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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THE  “RELIGIOUS”  NOVEL. 

BY  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 


It  is  perhaps  obvious  enough  that 
our  fiction,  like  our  fabrics,  is  largely 
governed  by  fashion.  For  a  space  we 
were  bidden  to  read  tales  of  adventure  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  table  of  each  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  circulating  library  groaned 
beneath  historical  romances  and  tales 
of  buccaneers,  framed  after  the  Steven- 
sonian  model,  but  with  how  little  of  the 
Stevensoniau  genius  !  At  another  pe¬ 
riod  the  detective  story  was  the  literary 
mode  of  the  moment,  deluging  the  apa¬ 
thetic  reader  with  story  after  story,  in 
which  the  stupidest  of  criminals  evaded 
the  most  astute  of  detectives  through  a 
hundred  weary  pages.  Hardly  yet  have 
we  escaped  from  the  reek  of  the  Kail¬ 
yard,  and  the  taste  for  morbid  intro¬ 
spective  studies  seems  unsated  still. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  dared  to  hope 
that  in  the  dirty  unrealities  of  realistic 
novels  fashion  had  touched  the  lowest 
depth  of  literary  degradation  were 
speedily  undeceived.  For  the  latest  lit¬ 
erary  vogue  is  worse,  its  poison  is  more 
insidious,  its  hold  over  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  immeasurably  stronger,  and  its  re¬ 
sults  to  readers  who  have  any  respect 
for  sacred  things  are  more  nauseating 
than  were  those  of  any  fashion  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  That  latest  fashion  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature — if  for  the  sake  of 
a  convenient  title  we  misuse  an  epithet 
— may  be  described  as  the  Religious 
Novel.  Of  its  appalling  populaiity 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  if  we  are 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  this 
popularity  will  be  short-lived.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  having  .regard  to  the 
general  favor  with  which  the  Religious 
Novel — for  reasons  as  obvious  as  they 
are  saddening — is  viewed,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  enter  a  protest,  which, 
if  it  must  needs  prove  ineffectual,  shall 
at  least  be  outspoken  ;  to  make  one 
last  stand  on  behalf  of  the  dignity  of 
literature  (if  so  old-fashioned  a  phrase 
be  permissible),  and,  still  more,  on  be¬ 
half  of  decency  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes 
which  have  brought  the  Religious  Novel 
into  being.  In  these  days,  when  not 
to  have  written  a  novel  threatens  to  be¬ 


come  a  rare  and  enviable  distinction, 
there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  an  au¬ 
thor  can  hope  to  bring  his  work  into  a 
prominence  greater  than  that  which 
falls  to  the  Tot  of  the  average  book. 
The  first  is  that  his  story  should  be 
told  with  exceptional  skill,  with  that 
rare  talent  which  can  touch  old  themes 
into  new  life,  which  can  present  epi¬ 
sodes  of  every-day  existence  with  strik¬ 
ing  dramatic  force,  or  with  real  pathos, 
or  with  genuine  humor.  And  as  that 
path  to  success  can  lie  open  only  to 
writers  of  especial  talent,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  alternative  method 
should  be  the  commoner — the  method, 
namel.y,  of  compelling  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  the  startling  subject  of  a 
novel,  and  by  “  going  one  better”  than 
any  previous  writer  in  the  direction  of 
crude  sensationalism.  Put  frankly, 
the  ideal  of  such  a  writer  is,  within  the 
scope  of  three  hundred  pages,  to  out¬ 
rage  as  many  conventions  as  possible. 
Thus,  not  so  many  years  ago  belief  ob¬ 
tained  that  certain  subjects  lay  outside 
the  legitimate  domain  of  the  novelist. 
It  was  thought  that  what  is  euphemis¬ 
tically  known  as  “  the  sex-problem” 
was  hardly  a  seemly  basis  for  a  story  ; 
it  was  supposed  that  minute  accounts 
of  repulsive  diseases  found  their  proper 
place  in  the  medical  journals  rather 
than  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  it  occurred  to  authors 
hungering  for  fame  (or  at  least  for  no¬ 
toriety), wholly  to  set  aside  these  limita¬ 
tions,  and  their  success  from  a  comnier- 
cial  point  of  view  quickly  emboldened 
a  host  of  others  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple,  each  in  turn  striving  to  outvie  all 
“  realistic”  predecessors  in  sheer  repul¬ 
siveness.  But  in  process  of  time  this 
field  became  exhausted.  “The  force 
of  ‘  naturalization  ’  could  no  farther 
go,”  and  it  became  necessary  to  find 
another  subject  hitherto  considered  out¬ 
side  the  novelist’s  province.  AVhat  so 
suitable  as  religion  for  this  purpose  ? 
Religion  so  far  had  been  held  sacred  at 
least  in  this  respect ;  up  to  this  time  no 
author  had  ventured  to  offer  the  public 
a  caricature  of  the  Church  or  a  parody 
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of  a  biblical  narrative  under  the  form 
of  a  romance.  How  could  a  cheap 
effect  be  obtained  more  easily  than  by 
defying  this  old-fashioned  notion  of 
reverence,  and  by  presenting  under  the 
guise  of  a  Religious  Novel  a  liberal  dose 
of  sensationalism  and  sensuality  to  a 
public  with  only  too  strong  an  appetite 
for  such  fare  ?  Already  we  had  been 
supplied  with  romances  in  which  the 
hero  fluctuated  spasmodically  between 
Agnosticism  and  Christianity,  and  in 
which  religio'us  questions  had  been  de¬ 
bated  at  great  length.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  mild  innovation  compared 
to  what  followed.  The  more  sacred 
the  subject,  the  greater  the  reverence 
hitherto  attached  to  it,  the  more  eagerly 
was  it  pounced  upon  as  a  theme  for  a 
novel.  One  need  scarcely  name  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  as  the  leader  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  school  of  writers.  Lest  wo 
should  think  that  any  subject  could 
henceforth  be  considered  too  sacred  for 
treatment  by  a  novelist,  she  began  by 
taking  the  most  sacred  in  the  world — 
the  story  of  our  Lord’s  Passion— and 
retold  it  at  length,  in  her  own  peculiar 
style,  with  the  setting  of  an  emotional 
romance.  Emboldened  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  striking  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  she  sought  for  another  “  relig¬ 
ious”  theme,  and  speedily  hit  upon  one 
which,  from  the  mystery  and  awe  hith¬ 
erto  attached  to  it,  was  particularly 
suitable  for  her  purpose.  The  person 
ality  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  is,  we  know, 
treated  with  much  reticence  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  the  allusions  to  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  are  made  with  the  utmost  solem¬ 
nity  ;  the  mystery  of  evil  is  one,  we  are 
told,  that,  at  least  in  this  world,  the 
human  intellect  will  never  be  able  to 
comprehend.  The  inspired  writers  of 
Scripture  seem  to  shrink  from  the  topic ; 
the  nature  of  Satan’s  power  is  a  subject 
which  they  tremble  to  approach,  except 
with  the  most  distant  awe.  All  of 
which  facts,  of  course,  should  increase 
our  gratitude  and  respect  for  a  novelist 
to  whom  such  feelings  are  unknown, 
who  makes  Satan  the  hero  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth-century  romance,  who  furnishes 
him  with  dress-clothes,  and  brings  him, 
together  with  a  French  cook,  to  a  fash¬ 
ionable  London  hotel.  With  what 
ride  should  wo  regard  an  age  which 
as  produced  such  a  novel  as  The  Sor¬ 


rows  of  Satan!  How  gratified  we 
should  be  by  this  exhibition  of  the  taste 
of  the  public,  which  has  bought  that 
novel  in  countless  editions  ! 

Needless  to  say,  the  success  of  these 
two  “  religious”  novels  was  the  signal 
for  many  other  writers  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  same  fruitful  field.  Be¬ 
fore  long  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  melodrama.  Another  writer  has 
provided  us  with  a  novel  in  which  Laza¬ 
rus  is  made  to  figure  as  hero.  Finally, 
an  elaborate  burlesque  on  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  put  together  by 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  has  reached  a  sale 
of  50,000  copies  in  little  more  than  a 
month.  Speaking  seriously,  is  it  not 
time  that  those  few  of  us  who  regard 
these  works — quite  apart  from  their 
glaring  literary  defects — as  transgress¬ 
ing  all  bounds  of  decency  and  good 
taste  should  enter  a  vigorous  protest  ? 

That  such  books  as  Barabbas,  The 
Sorroivs  of  Satan,  and  The  Christian 
should  be  extremely  popular  is  indeed 
lamentable,  but  it  is  not  altogether  sur¬ 
prising.  Both  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  take  themselves  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  and  this  is  a  quality 
which  the  public  dearly  loves  to  find  in 
an  author.  Each  regards  a  novel  as  a 
semi-inspired  “  message” — Miss  Corel¬ 
li’s  warmest  admirer  can  never  equal 
Miss  Corelli  in  his  opinion  of  her  work  ; 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  himself  applies  the  epi¬ 
thet  “  colossal”  to  his  farrago  of  absurd 
theories  founded  upon  imaginary  facts. 
Again,  the  accident  that  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  with  all  his  defects,  writes  ad¬ 
mirable  English,  while  Miss  Corelli’s 
style  embodies  well-nigh  every  fault 
known  to  the  student  of  the  language, 
affects  in  no  appreciable  degree  their 
relative  popularity  with  the  bulk  of  the 
reading  public,  which  is  blissfully  un¬ 
conscious  that  such  a  quality  as  style 
exists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  loves  a 
book  which  it  fondly  believes  to  be  in¬ 
tellectual — it  loves  “  to  think  that  it 
thinks.”  Being  illiterate  to  a  degree 
itself,  it  never  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  the  scraps  of  theosophy,  the  anti¬ 
quated  theories  of  psychology,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  elementary  science,  which 
Miss  Corelli  sets  with  such  infinite 
pomp  before  her  readers,  are  not  in 
truth  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of 
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a  profound  and  original  thinker.  Once 
more,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  prefers  its  food  highly  spiced. 
In  the  pages  of  Vice  Versa,  Mr.  Anstey 
remarks  on  the  happy  form  of  compro¬ 
mise  known  as  “  Sunday  Reading,”  and 
observes  that  a  great  many.persons  of 
the  straiter  sect  will  peruse  a  novel  with 
great  alacrity  when  it  is  published  in 
instalments  in  a  “  religious  magazine,” 
although  they  Mould  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  reading  it  on  Sunday  w'hen,  la¬ 
ter  on,  it  comes  to  them  from  the 
library  in  volume  form.  And  by  a 
species  of  half-unconscious  hypocrisy 
that  is  somewhat  analogous,  the  same 
persons  rvho  would  shrink  with  horror 
from  a  professedly  “  advanced”  or 
“  realistic”  book  devour  eagerly  whole 
pages  of  “  suggestive”  M'riting  when 
presented  to  them  urrder  the  guise  of  a 
“religious  novel.”  They  relish  im¬ 
mensely  passages  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  “  doubtful,”  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
about  their  meaning.  Strongly  colored 
descriptions  of  illicit  love-making, 
lengthy  music-hall  episodes  in  whrch 
the  sensuality  is  scarcely  veiled,  these 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  the  inseparable  ac- 
CDm['animent8  of  the  “  religious”  nov¬ 
el,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking 
vice,  its  rvriters  contrive  to  minister  to 
the  vicious  appetite  no  less  fully  than 
does  the  frankest  of  French  realists. 
So  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
the  religious  novel  sells  in  mammoth 
editions,  that  as  many  copies  of  The 
Christian  should  have  been  bought  in  a 
month  as  of  Kicbiapjml  in  ten  years, 
while  M’ho  shall  compute  the  sale  of 
Miss  Corelli’s  works  ?  And  we  may  ad¬ 
duce  yet  another  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  religious  novel,  a  reason  that,  if 
it  seems  at  first  si^ht  paradoxical,  has 
yet  some  truth  in  rt — the  fact  that  the 
general  public  has  a  genuine  interest, 
albeit  a  vague  and  sentimental  one,  in 
the  study  of  religious  questions.  It 
has  enough  to  welcome  a  book  that 
deals  with  these  problems  in  the  course 
of  a  story,  but  it  has  not  enough  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  religious  and  sac¬ 
rilegious,  betw'een  vague  feelings  about 
religion  and  religious  feeling,  and  it 
holds  the  author  at  worst  as  brutally 
frank  when  in  truth  he  is  frankly 
brutal. 
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The  last  prominent  “  religious  novel” 
at  the  moment  of  writing  is,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  The  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  it  is  worth  wdiile  to  dwell  with 
a  little  more  detail  upon  this,  the  last, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  of  its  class.  To  analyze  at 
length  one  of  Miss  Corelli’s  absurd  and 
illiterate  romances  would  be  to  pay  it  a 
quite  undeserved  attention.  Doubtless 
she  will  continue  to  pour  forth  other 
volumes  of  the  same  kind  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  but  the  number  of  readers  who 
are  willing  to  accept  these  works  at 
their  author’s  estimation  is  likely  to 
diminish  before  long.  Perhaps  even 
noAv  a  good  many  of  her  readers  study 
her  works  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
they  would  read  one  of  “  Ouida’s”  early 
productions,  and  find  delightful  amuse¬ 
ment  in  her  sketches  of  modern  social 
life,  which  resemble  the  real  thing  with 
about  the  same  accuracy  as  the  life  of 
the  guardsmen  in  Uniter  Two  Flags 
corresponds  with  the  real  and  prosaic 
existence  of  these  gentlemen.  Rut  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  stands  upon  a  different  foot¬ 
ing.  He  has  produced  books  M'hich, 
despite  a  certain  irritating  pomposity 
of  style  and  a  total  lack  of  humor,  are 
yet  infinitely  superior  to  the  average 
novel,  and  are  written  with  much  more 
than  average  skill  and  power.  More¬ 
over,  in  bringing  his  latest  book  before 
the  public  he  was  careful  to  assure  the 
public  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions  contained  in  it.  We  were 
told  in  the  numerous  “  interviews” 
Mdiich  heralded  the  appearance  of  The 
Christian  that  the  proof-sheets  had 
been  submitted  to  various  exi^erts,  who 
M'ere  able  to  supply  that  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  it 
■which,  with  engaging  frankness,  the 
author  implied  that  he  himself  lacked. 
It  was  once  a  tradition  of  literature  (and 
even  now  there  are  some  who  do  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  quite  obsolete)  that  a  novelist 
should  depict  in  his  works  only  such 
scenes  and  characters  and  modes  of  life 
as  he  had  become  familiar  with  by  long 
personal  study  and  acquaintance.  The 
new  method,  apparently,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  is 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  imagination, 
and  to  entrust  to  a  committee  of  exerts 
the  task  of  correcting  the  glaring  mis¬ 
statements  which  necessarily  result 
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when  a  writer  describes  in  detail  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  lie  is  perfectly  ignorant. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
committee  of  experts  have  performed 
their  rather  thankless  duty  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  ;  at  least,  if  the 
pages  of  The  dhrLstian  in  their  pub¬ 
lished  form  really  give  us  a  corrected 
portrait  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England  one 
shudders  to  think  what  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
first  sketch  of  it  must  have  been. 
Whether  “the  power  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us”  is  in  truth  a  desirable 
faculty  may  well  be  doubted,  but  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  themselves  as  a 
novelist  imagines  them,  now  afforded 
to  the  clergy,  ivill  scarcely  fill  them 
with  gratitude.  We — if  the  writer  may 
speak  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the 
Anglican  clergy — have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  caricatured,  together 
with  the  ordinances  of  our  Church,  by 
the  writers  of  irresponsible  fiction. 
Sometimes  one  becomes  rather  tired  of 
the  persistent  way  in  wdiich  novelists 
use  “  clergyman”  and  “  good-natured 
fool”  as  interchangeable  terms.  _  Some¬ 
times  when  we  are  told  how  a  vicar 
holds  a  confirmation,  or  a  curate  is  or¬ 
dained  priest  before  he  is  twenty-two, 
one  is  mildly  surprised  that  the  writer 
has  not  taken  the  very  small  amount  of 
trouble  necessary  to  prevent  blunders 
of  this  kind.  But,  after  all,  no  one 
takes  these  books  very  seriously,  and 
they  do  not  influence — nor  are  they  in¬ 
tended  to  influence — the  general  pub¬ 
lic’s  estimation  of  the  Church  in  the 
slightest  degree.  But  in  the  case  of 
such  a  book  as  The  Christian  the  case 
is  very  different.  It  professes  to  deal 
with  serious  topics  in  a  serious  way.  It 
is  put  before  us  with  overwhelming 
solemnity  by  its  author  as  a  careful  and 
accurate  transcript  of  contemporary 
life.  Aloreover,  a  large  proportion  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  readers  have  doubtless 
a  simple  faith  which  prevents  their  test¬ 
ing  for  themselves  the  accuracy  of  his 
assertions.  Therefore,  when  he  draws 
a  grotesque  and  offensive  caricature  of 
the  Church,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  faitli- 
ful  portrait,  when  he  makes  a  groat 
show  of  being  acquainted  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  technicalities— and  falls  into 
blunder  after  blunder  in  so  doing — and 
when,  having  professed  to  weigh  the 
claims  of  the  Church  with  impartial 


carefulness,  he  solemnly  pronounces 
them  to  be  found  wanting,  there  is  a 
very  real  danger  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  ignorant  readers  of 
his  book  will  fail  to  detect  its  absurdi¬ 
ties,  and  will  be  led  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusions  based  upon  them.  And  that 
is  why  the  “  religious”  novel,  in  its 
latest  development,  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
demned  in  no  halting  terms.  We  would 
not  doubt  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  sincerity  of 
purpose,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he 
takes  himself  with  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness  ;  he  may  even  believe  that  he  has 
given  us  a  faithful  description  of  the 
Church  of  England’s  work  in  London. 
But  if  he  has  not,  for  the  sake  of 
“  making  a  sensation,”  deliberately 
given  a  gross  travesty,  rather  than  a 
faithful  picture,  the  only  possible  alter¬ 
native  is  that  his  “  colossal  undertak¬ 
ing,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  a  monument  of 
colossal  ignorance. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  review  the 
book  at  length,  but  having  said  so  much, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  justify  our  strictures.  Wo 
miiy  leave  out  of  question  the  secular 
half  of  the  narrative,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  now  about  the  good  taste  or 
otherwise  of  the  incidents  of  the  hero¬ 
ine’s  life  iis  a  music-hall  artiste.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  details  here  may  be  accurate 
enough,  though  there  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  presented,  and  still  more 
doubt  whether  in  a  novel  they  should 
have  been  presented  at  all.  But  let  us 
limit  ourselves  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  average  London  church 
and  the  average  London  churchman. 
For  we  are  precluded  by  the  author’s 
own  words  from  supposing  that  “  All 
Saints’,  Belgravia,”  and  its  vicar  “  Can¬ 
on  Wealthy”  (how  subtle  is  the  humor 
of  this  name  !)  are  to  bo  considered  in 
any  way  exceptional  ;  “  the  Church  has 
a  good  many  Canon  Wealthys  in  it,” 
he  writes,  and  it  is  because  his  hero 
finds  that  every  London  incumbent  is 
of  the  same  type  that  he  seeks  refuge 
in  an  Anglican  monastery.* 


*  In  bis  recent  defence  of  The  Christian, 
Dean  Farrar  admits  that  if  the  author  intend¬ 
ed  his  clergymen  to  lie  representotive  of  the 
whole  body,  no  caricature  could  be  more 
gross.  But  he  is  charitably  convinced  that 
this  was  not  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  idea,  and  re- 
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This  “  Canon  Wealthy,”  as  readers  of 
The  Christian  will  remember,  “  bought 
a  London  parish.  Then,  by  the  help 
of  an  old  actor  who  gave  him  lessons 
in  elocution,  he  set  up  his  Pentecost.  .  .  . 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  made  an  honorary 
Canon,  and  when  he  hears  of  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  bishopric  he  says  in  a 
tearful  voice,  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  the 
dear  Queen  has  got  against  me.’  ”  La¬ 
ter  on  in  the  book  he  is  partially  con¬ 
soled  by  being  made  “  premier  archdea¬ 
con,”  whatever  that  may  be.  His  in¬ 
come,  we  are  incidentally  informed, 
comes  in  part  from  shares  in  a  music- 
hall.  Ilis  only  occupation,  besides 
preaching  a  sermon  now  and  then,  con 
sists  in  attending  Society  functions. 
He  has  no  religious  feeling  of  any  kind. 
He  is  intensely  annoyed  w’hen  a  curate 
of  his  travels  third-class,  and  he  lives 
himself  in  the  greatest  luxury.  When 
the  titled  patron  of  a  perpetual  curacy 
asserts  as  a  fact  that  the  last  of  a  crowd 
of  applicants  for  the  post  was  given 
sixpence  and  went  away  quite  satisfied, 
the  “  loudest  laughter”  comes  from  the 
Canon.  As  to  his  behavior  in  the  scene 
at  the  hospital  board  meeting,  the  least 
said  the  better,  and  there  are  other  de¬ 
tails  of  his  conduct  which  decency  for¬ 
bids  us  to  quote.  It  is  well  to  pass  on 
to  the  account  of  the  typical  London 
parish  “in  which  there  are  no  poor.” 
Vet  he  has  a  staff  of  seven  curates,  who 
apparently  do  nothing  at  all.  The 
church  of  All  Saints’  is  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  :  “  Vergers  in  yellow  and  buff, 
with  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
powdered  wigs,”  show  the  congregation 
to  their  seats,  and  another  “  verger  in 
blue”  guards  the  Canon’s  private  ves¬ 
try,  into  which  the  seven  curates  are 
not  admitted.  The  “  choir”  {sic)  con¬ 
sists  of  “  two  violins,  a  viola,  clarinet, 
’cello,  double  bass,  the  trumpets  and 
drums,  and,  of  course,  the  organ.” 
The  fashionable  congregation  attends 
the  service  as  a  kind  of  theatrical  per¬ 
formance — there  is  not,  we  are  told,  a 

grtts  that  “  a  couple  of  sentences”  were  not 
added  to  prove  it.  But  in  order  to  share  Dean 
Farrar’s  view,  one  Las  to  ignore  the  whole 
drift  and  purport  of  the  story.  It  is  expressly 
implied  that  John  Storm’s  reason  for  joining 
the“  Bishopsgale  Brotherhood”  was  simply 
because  true  religious  feeling  was  unknown 
among  the  London  parochial  clergy,  whose 
ranks  he  therefore  felt  compelled  to  leave. 
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particle  of  real  religious  feeling  either 
in  the  clergy  or  the  people.  And  this 
we  are  invited  to  accept  as  a  faithful 
portrait  of  the  average  London  church 
and  the  average  London  clergpnan  ! 
Disgusted,  as  he  may  well  be,  with  the 
character  of  his  vicar  and  the  nature  of 
his  surroundings,  the  hero,  thirsting 
for  hard  work,  decides  that  ho  cannot 
find  it  in  any  London  parish.  Spital- 
fields,  Shoreditch,  S.  Peter’s,  London 
Docks — there  is  apparently  no  work 
done  in  any  of  these  parishes  ;  perhaps 
they,  too,  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  opinion, 
are  in  the  hands  of  other  “  Canon 
Wealthys.”  Finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  real  work  in  any  London  parish, 
the  hero  goes  off  to  interview  the  Supe¬ 
rior  of  an  Anglican  Brotherhood  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  having  previously 
been  told  by  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
“  a  bitter  little  laugh,”  that  the  Church 
should  be  called  the  caterpillar  rather 
than  the  pillar  of  the  State — a  really 
epoch-making  witticism.  Then  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Father  Superior  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  fine  example  of  the 
artificial  and  mawkish  pathos  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  modern  “  relig¬ 
ious”  novel.  Could  any  passage  ring 
falser  than  the  following  ? 

‘  ‘  At  that  the  smile  of  an  angel  came  into 
his  old  face,  and  he  said  with  a  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity,  ‘  I  love  the  park.  Every  morning 
the  children  play  there,  and  then  it  is  the  holy 
Catholic  Church  to  me,  and  I  like  to  walk  in 
it  and  to  lay  my  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
little  ones,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  for  them, 
and  to  empty  myself.  This  morning  as  I  was 
coming  here  I  met  a  little  boy  carrying  a  bun¬ 
dle.  "  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little 
man  ?”  I  said.  And  he  told  me  what  it  was. 
“  And  how  old  are  you  ?”  lasked.  ‘‘Twelve 
years,”  he  answered.  ‘‘  And  what  have  you 
got  in  your  bundle?”  “  Father’s  dinner, 
sir,”  he  said.  ‘‘  And  what  is  your  father, 
my  son  ?”  ‘‘  A  carpenter,”  said  the  boy. 

And  I  thought  if  I.  had  been  living  in  Pales¬ 
tine  nineteen  hundred  years  ago^I’might  have 
met  another  little  Boy  carrying  the  dinner  of 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  carpenter,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  buudle  which  Mary  had  made  up  for  Him. 
So  I  felt  in  my  pocket,  and  all  I  had  was  my 
fare  home  again,  and  1  gave  it  to  the  little 
man  as  a  thank-offering  to  God  that  He  hud 
suffered  me  to  meet  a  sweet  boy  of  twelve 
whose  father  was  a  carpenter.’  ” 

Whereupon  the  hero  weeps,  and  the 
Father  —  who,  of  course,  is  only  in 
Priest’s  Orders — “  raises  two  fingers  of 
his  right  hand”  and  gives  him  the  Epis¬ 
copal  blessing.  Shortly  afterward  the 
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hero  retires  into  the  monastery,  where 
we  have  not  the  patience  to  follow  him. 
The  description  of  the  life  there  is  fully 
as  absurd  as  the  description  of  “  All 
Saints’,  Belgravia the  Anglican 
Brothers  “  tell  their  rosaries,”  say  com¬ 
pline  backward,*  and  do  other  equally 
remarkable  things.  The  Christian,  it 
must  be  repeated,  instead  of  giving  us 
an  accurate  account  of  the  social  work 
of  the  Church,  merely  sets  before  us  a 
ridiculous  travesty  of  it,  written  in  very 
questionable  taste.  Its  blunders  and 
confident  assertions  would  be  amusing 
were  it  not  for  the  saddening  reflection 
that  they  must  have  passed  undetected 
by  a  large  number  of  the  semi-educated 
public,  many  of  whom  doubtless  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  average 
London  clergyman  is  a  worldly  and  un¬ 
principled  charlatan,  and  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  London  churchgoers  attend 
service  only  as  a  pleasing  theatrical 
spectacle.  And  as  we  peruse  such  a 
book  as  this,  if  we  still  believe  that  the 
authors  who  produce  “religious”  nov¬ 
els  do  so  in  any  higher  spirit  than  that 
of  .writing  a  sensational  romance,  if  they 
really  believe  that  the  cause  of  religion 
is  advanced  by  productions  of  this  kind, 
we  can  only  re-echo  the  oft-repeated 
cry,  “  Save  us  from  our  friends  !” 

We  have  dwelt  upon  The  Christian 
at  some  length  as  being  the  latest,  and 
in  some  ways  the  most  egregious,  speci¬ 
men  of  its  class,  but  our  protest  is 
against  the  whole  genus  “  religious 
novel’  ’  rather  than  against  any  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  it.  Supposing  that  the  claim 
of  accurate  description  asserted  for  The 
Christian  were  justifiable,  supposing 
that  its  picture  of  the  Church  was 
wholly  faithful  instead  of  being  gro¬ 
tesquely  absurd,  the  book,  we  maintain, 
would  still  be  one  which  should  never 
have  been  written.  The  legitimate  do¬ 
main  of  the  novel  is  extensive  enough 


*  On  p.  116  we  are  given  an  account  of  the 
saying  of  compline  in  the  monastery,  and  are 
told  that  the  service  ended  with  the  words, 
“  Afay  the  Lord  Almighty  grant  us  a  quiet 
night  and  a  perfect  end.  ”  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
these  are  the  opening  words  of  the  set  vice. 


— there  is  no  class  of  life,  no  point  of 
view,  no  element  of  comedy,  or  tragedy, 
or  melodrama,  with  which  it  is  not  free 
to  deal.  The  limits  are  far  wider  than 
those  within  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  well  con¬ 
tent  to  be  bound,  and  yet  they  never 
suffered  from  lack  of  material  for  fresh 
stories.  But  certain  and  immovable 
limits  there  still  should  be  ;  certain 
subjects  should  still  be  considered  to  be 
outside  the  novelist’s  pale,  and  religion 
surely  is  one  of  them.  If  our  religion 
is  something  more  than  a  vague  senti¬ 
ment  or  a  hazy  aspiration,  if  it  is  deep, 
if  it  is  real,  if  it  is  sacred  to  us,  the 
“religious”  novel,  in  which  biblical 
narratives  are  eked  out  with  mawkish 
sentiment  and  glaring  vulgarity,  in 
which  Divine  ordinances  are  carica¬ 
tured,  must  needs  seem  nauseating  and 
disgusting.  If,  again,  we  value  the 
traditions  of  our  literature,  if  we  are 
anxious  that  its  future  should  be  not 
unworthy  of  its  past,  we  cannot  but  de¬ 
plore  this  lowering  of  the  accepted 
standard  of  taste,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  well-known  writers,  for  the  sake 
of  selling  gigantic  editions,  should  be 
ready  to  pander  to  depraved  likings, 
and  be  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  sensation,  to  fling  all  notions  of  de¬ 
cency  and  reverence  to  the  winds. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the 
next  development  of  the  “  religious” 
novel,  or  how  soon  its  vogue  will  give 
way  to  another.  The  readers  who  dis¬ 
like  it  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  just  now  its  hold  over  the  general 
bulk  of  the  reading  public  seems  strong¬ 
er  than  ever,  and  any  improvement  in 
popular  taste  must  needs  be  gradual. 
Protest  in  this  matter  is  futile  enough  ; 
one  can  but  hope  for  the  day  when  the 
sentimental  public  will  arrive  at  the  not 
very  recondite  conclusion  that  a  book 
professing  to  deal  with  great  themes  is 
not  necessarily  a  great  book,  that  the 
“  religious”  novel  can  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  grossly  irreligious,  and  that  true 
religion  is  a  thing  toto  coelo  apart  from 
pruriency  posing  as  piety. — National 
Review. 
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The  action  of  Germany  at  Kiaochao 
has  at  least  the  one  advantage  that  it 
lias  compelled  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  public  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  problem  in  the 
Far  East.  When  vve  owe  thanks  to 
him  least  of  all  men,  some  recognition 
for  providing  that  timely  and  salutary 
impulse  is  due  to  the  Emperor  William, 
our  arch-opponent  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  is  credited,  perhaps  not  figura¬ 
tively,  with  concluding  all  his  political 
correspondence  in  the  W'ords  of  Cato  : 
“  Hnnc  addio,  Carthaginem  esse  deleu - 
dam.” 

The  occupation  of  some  portion  of 
Chinese  territory  by  Germany  should 
not  have  surprised  any  one.  its  occur¬ 
rence  was  clearly  foreseen,  and  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  the  only  marvel  was  that 
the  stroke  should  be  so  long  deferred. 
Russia  repaid  herself  for  wresting  Lia- 
outung  from  Japan  in  1895  with  the 
Manchurian  railway  and  the  Secret 
Tre^ity.  France  was  rewarded  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Germany  alone 
had  received  nothing  for  her  share  in 
the  work  of  that  Triple  Alliance.  Was 
it  conceivable  that  the  Germans  would 
remain  empty-handed  ?  No;  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  practical  consideration 
as  to  what  it  would  be  best  to  seize,  and 
not  to  any  noble  desire  to  import  gen¬ 
erosity  into  the  Imperial  policy.  The 
choice  was  not  easy,  and  the  firmness 
of  England  on  one  point  rendered  it 
more  difficult.  Germany  wanted  the 
island  of  Chusan  ;  but  England  holds 
the  reversion  to  that  island,  and  our 
rights  there,  despite  Imperial  blandish¬ 
ments,  remain  intact.  Germany  had 
consequently  to  look  elsewhere,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  choice  of 
possible  naval  stations  on  the  extensive 
coast  of  China  is  limited.  The  best  in¬ 
lets  are  already  Treaty  ports,  and,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  Germany  did  not 
want  a  Treaty  port.  The  search  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  selection  of  Kiaochao,  a 
natural  haibor  of  considerable  capacity, 
the  merits  of  which  had  been  attested  by 
Russian  naval  authorities.  But  Kiao¬ 
chao  had  been  reserved  to  Russia  by 
the  Moscow  Secret  Treaty,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  now  openly  admitted 


in  Peking,  although  the  formal  text  is 
said  to  be  in  some  points  different  from 
the  draft  published  in  Cliina.  What 
could  Germany  offer  Russia  in  return 
for  the  waiving  of  her  rights  over  Kiao¬ 
chao,  while  she  extracted  its  cession 
from  the  cowed  and  incapable  Peking 
Government  ?  The  answer  could  not 
be  easier — a  renewal  of  that  alliance 
which,  in  1^95,  deprived  Japan  of  much 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimono- 
seki,  while  France,  lost  to  her  sense  of 
dignity  and  independence,  could  always 
be  relied  on  to  follow  the  beck  of  the 
Czar. 

But  for  what  purpose  and  against 
whom,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  been 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  revive 
that  Triple  Alliance  which  saved  Lia- 
outung  in  1895  ?  Undoubtedly  for  the 
further  curbing  of  Japan,  whose  naval 
and  military  growth  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  empire  figures  like  a 
nightmare  in  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
Russian  statesmen.  Germany  has  no 
special  cause  of  enmity  with  Japan,  but 
she  wants  a  port  on  the  Chinese  coast 
as  a  means  of  tapping  some  part  of  that 
wealth,  commercial  and  mineral,  with 
which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  alleged  to 
teem.  She  desires  that  avenue  of  trade 
for  its  own  value,  but  still  more  as  a 
compensation  for  the  failure  of  Eastern 
Africa,  and  as  an  incentive  to  national 
support  for  the  navy.  Germany  secures 
in  Kiaochao  what  she  has  been  seeking, 
and,  in  return  for  her  moral  support 
against  Japan,  Russia  stands  aside  and 
permits  her  to  acquire  a  place  that  she 
had  coveted  herself,  and  theoretically 
acquired.  Why,  it  may  be  said,  should 
they  have  done  this  ?  Russian  states¬ 
men  are  practical.  They  realized  that, 
when  they  came  down  to  Port  Arthur, 
there  was  a  risk  of  England’s  seizing 
Kiaochao,  a  probably  superior  naval 
station  to  Port  Arthur,  and  .they  have 
provided  against  that  risk  by  allowing 
it  to  pass  into  the  friendly  hands  of 
Germany,  well  knowing  that  Russo- 
German  relations  must  be  arranged  on 
the  Niemen,  and  not  on  the  Peiho. 
But  these  statements  represent  only  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Russia  saw 
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that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  strik¬ 
ing  a  further  etfective  blow  against  Ja¬ 
pan  before  her  fleet  should  receive  the 
various  important  additions  from  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  shipyards  on  order,  and 
that  it  was  this  perception  Avhich  made 
her  so  ready  to  stand  aside  and  promote 
the  personal  views  of  the  German  Em¬ 
peror.  liiissia  does  not  want,  and  is 
not  ready  for,  war  in  the  Far  East ;  but 
she  feels  the  need  of  a  great  pacific  tri¬ 
umph  over  Japan  similar  to  that  at¬ 
tained  in  1895.  For  this  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  France  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  former  has  now  been  as¬ 
sured  ;  the  latter  was  always  certain. 

The  immediate  causes  of  Russian  un¬ 
rest  in  this  quarter  are  the  continued 
presence  of  Japanese  trooj)S  and  ships 
at  Wei-lTai-Wei,  and  the  discovery  that 
Port  Arthur  is  not  from  a  physical 
point  of  view  the  most  perfect  naval 
station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  The  fear  lest  Kiaochao  should 
fall  into  a  rival’s  hands  was  one  reason 
for  permitting  Germany  to  acquire  it, 
but  the  most  powerful  argument  of  all 
was  that  in  this  way  alone  could  Ger¬ 
many’s  co-operation  be  secured  in  the 
meditated  humiliation  of  Japan  by  a 
summary  notice  on  the  part  of  the  three 
Powers  to  quit  Wei-lIai-Wei.  Russia, 
whatever  she  would  like,  knows  she 
cannot  have  everything  ;  she  has  there¬ 
fore  resigned  Kiaochao,  while  taking 
Port  Arthur  herself  and  insuring,  as 
she  hopes  and  believes  she  has  done, 
the  speedy  evacuation  of  Wei-lIai-Wei 
by  Japan.  The  strengthening  of  the 
German  fleet  by  a  good  ship  like  the 
Kaiscrin  Augusta  and  the  two  vessels 
under  Prince  Henry’s  orders,  a  similar 
increase  of  the  French  fleet,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  line  Russian  cruiser  Rossia 
to  the  exceptionally  numerous  Russian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  provided,  as 
was  thought,  the  means  of  enforcing 
on  Japan  the  will  of  the  three  Powers 
before  whom  she  had  to  retreat  three 
years  ago.  The  triumph  was  to  be 
achieved  without  hostilities.  Japan, 
in  face  of  an  overwhelmingly  superior 
naval  force,  would  have  had  no  choice 
save  to  submit. 

Such  were  the  calculations  made  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  no  one 
can  say  yet  that  they  will  not  be  proved 
correct.  In  them  it  is  true  that  the 


possibility  of  decisive  action  by  Great 
Britain  was  somewhat  summarily 
brushed  aside.  This  country  had  re¬ 
mained  indifferent  to  so  much,  she  had 
shown  such  a  complete  inability  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  remained 
to  her  while  Russia  was  marking  out 
the  destiny  of  China,  and  the  ties  of 
family  connections  with  the  ruling 
houses  of  Russia  and  Germany  have  so 
fettered  the  freedom  of  this  country’s 
political  action,  that  there  was  valid 
ground  for  the  two  Emperors  deeming 
it  safe  to  assume  that  England  would 
do  nothing  when  Japan  wtis  called  upon 
to  conclude  her  stay  at  Wei-Hai-Wei. 
But  while  they  assumed  it  they  have 
also  taken  steps  to  provide  against  the 
contrary.  In  the  skilful  and  gradual 
manner  described  they  have  reinforced 
their  fleets  without  throwing  down  an 
absolute  defiance  to  us,  so  that  they  will 
possess  a  superiority  over  the  joint  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Japanese  squadrons.  This  ulti¬ 
matum,  when  delivered,  can  only  be 
met  by  us  at  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
war,  but  of  a  momentary  naval  defeat. 
Germany  does  not  desire  the  matter  to 
reach  that  supremely  critical  phase.  It 
is  wished  and  believed  at  Berlin  that 
when  Great  Britain  sees  the  pieces  on 
the  board  against  her  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
she  will  knuckle  under  and  advise  Ja¬ 
pan  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  evacu¬ 
ate  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Over  and  above  this 
it  is  possible  that  the  Emperor  wished 
to  provide  Europe  with  an  object-lesson 
that  England  on  the  sea  was  not  equal 
to  three  Powers  combined,  and  that 
what  was  true  to-day  in  the  China  seas 
might  at  some  future  date  be  true  in 
the  Channel.  The  discomfiture  of  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  further  humiliation  of 
England  are  the  direct  objects  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  revival  of  the  former 
Triple  Alliance  in  the  Far  East.  But 
the  game  is  to  be  won  by  finesse  and 
moral  force  rather  than  by  recourse  to 
violence. 

The  German  Emperor  is  credited  with 
having  made  during  the  last  year  many 
attempts  to  establish  better  relations 
with  this  country  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  his  erratic  procedure  has 
tended  to  defeat  his  own  object.  From 
this  country,  which  after  all  opened 
China  to  the  world,  and  never  seized 
an  advantage  that  she  did  not  show  her- 
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self  willing  to  share  with  every  other 
nation,  he  could  have  relied  on  moral 
support  and  sympathy  in  exacting  from 
the  Chinese  full  reparation  for  the  out¬ 
rages  on  German  missionaries.  If  Ger¬ 
many  also  claimed  her  right  to  found  a 
place  of  trade  there  could  be  no  possi¬ 
ble  objection  on  our  part,  provided  that 
the  concession  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  enjoyed  equally  by  all 
the  Treaty  Powers.  Kiaochao,  or  for 
that  matter  Port  Arthur,  as  the  same 
rule  applies  to  it,  might  be  made  a 
northern  Hong  Kong  with  the  German 
or  the  Russian  flag  waving  over  it ;  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  Chinese  territory, 
for  at  neither  place  has  China  surren¬ 
dered  her  sovereign  rights,  the  treaties 
in  force  at  all  the  ports  should  be  in 
force  there.  The  German  Emperor  has 
adopted  a  course  with  which  we  have 
no  sympathy,  and  in  which  we  will 
have  no  part.  His  idea  of  Kiaochao  is 
a  naval  port  and  arsenal — a  base  for 
offensive  operations  in  trade  and  in 
war.  He  must  be  judged  by  the  acts 
he  sanctions,  and  not  by  those  soothing 
expressions  with  which  he  would  lull 
us  into  a  sense  of  security  or  apathy. 
They  may  pass  current  in  family  circles, 
but  they  can  be  allowed  no  weight  in 
the  councils  of  State.  The  personal 
assurance  that  the  closing  years  of  a 
long  reign  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  an 
Anglo-German  conflict  may  prove  dear¬ 
ly  procured  if  that  period  is  used  to 
secure  for  Germany  the  positions,  alli¬ 
ances,  and  naval  superiority  that  will 
give  her  nine  points  of  the  game.  The 
violence  of  the  speech  at  Kiel,  when 
Germany  was  told  to  strike  with  her 
mailed  fist  that  decrepit  China  which 
was  under  the  aegis  of  his  dear  brother 
of  Russia,  had  to  be  toned  down  by 
Prince  Henry’s  visit  to  Osborne,  and 
by  his  frantic  attempt  during  that  mys¬ 
terious  journey  to  London  to  deliver  a 
personal  message  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  the  latter’s  tact  appears  to  have 
baffled.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
German  Emperor  in  these  august  cir¬ 
cles  is  posing  as  the  best  friend  of  this 
country,  his  public  acts  are  those  of 
hostility,  every  day  becoming  more 
clear  and  more  confident.  In  the  Far 
East  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Russia,  in  the  belief  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  here  can  divert  attention  from 
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the  real  schemes  of  the  pair  until  they 
have  passed  into  the  region  of  facts, 
and  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Czar  he  may  succeed  in  arraying  against 
us  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment  a 
superior  naval  force  to  our  own. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  causes  of  Russia’s  policy  and  that 
of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  In  the 
one  case  we  recognize  the  legitimate  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  policy  as  old  as  our  own, 
in  the  other  we  see  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
tolerable  interference  in  a  situation  that 
Germany  does  not  understand,  that 
owing  to  her  want  of  comprehension 
she  must  aggravate,  and  from  which 
she  will  never  derive  the  advantage  that 
she  has  promised  herself.  For  German 
professors  to  tell  us,  who  have  borne 
the  heat  of  the  struggle  for  seventy 
years,  who  for  the  better  part  of  three 
centuries  have  had  our  stations  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Amoy,  and  Chusan — holding  the 
door  of  Chinese  exclusiveness  ajar  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe  and  civilization — 
that  they  know  a  better  way  of  settling 
this  question,  is  an  intolerable  presump¬ 
tion  and  impertinence ;  for  German 
merchants  to  seek  the  benefit  of  what 
we  have  achieved,  and  not  merely  to 
seek  it,  but  to  convert  it  into  a  monop¬ 
oly,  is  not  merely  an  impertinence,  but 
something  that  the  British  people  will 
never  allow.  The  German  ruler  and 
the  German  Press  talk  to  England  at 
one  moment  in  the  language -of  threats, 
at  another  with  what  they  consider  the 
cold  reasoning  of  Germany’s  indispensa¬ 
bility  to  England. 

The  sooner  they  are  disillusioned  the 
better.  We  want  none  of  their  subtle 
schemes.  If  they  are  our  friends  in  the 
Far  East  let  them  follow  our  lead  there, 
and  not  make  themselves  the  tools  of 
Russia.  If  they  are  the  willing  tools  of 
Russia,  let  them  abide  the  result,  and 
not  sit  on  the  fence  to  see  how  the 
British  lion  is  going  to  turn.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  we  recognize  and  respect  a  powerful 
antagonist.  The  game  will  be  finally 
played  out  between  her  and  us.  We 
wish  for  no  vacillating  or  tricky  friends 
to  secure  for  us  a  momentary  advan¬ 
tage,  and  when  the  crisis  comes  to  leave 
us  in  the  lurch. 

The  German  Emperor  wishes  to  pose 
as  the  arbiter  of  Europe’s  destiny  ;  he 
thinks  he  can  array  Europe  against 
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England  more  effectually  than  Napo¬ 
leon  ever  did.  With  a  man  holding 
such  views,  illumined  by  the  wisdom 
of  God’s  anointed,  as  he  conceives, 
there  could  be  no  durable  understand¬ 
ing — to  think  of  a  Ilohenzollern  with 
a  royal  pedigree  of  less  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  advancing  such  pretensions  would 
have  shocked  the  least  modest  of  the 
resent  Emperor’s  ancestors — and,  such 
eing  the  case,  it  is  safer  to  biise  all  our 
calculations  on  his  hostility.  In  this 
matter  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  faith¬ 
fully  reflected  English  sentiment.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  seen 
through  the  German  ruler’s  sentiments 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  reign, 
aud  to  have  firmly  refused  to  be  any 
party  to  the  condonation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  William’s  offences,  not  merely 
against  good  breeding,  but  against  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  pur¬ 
sued  even  to  his  private  box  in  a  the¬ 
atre,  so  that  he  may  have  to  listen  to 
the  Imperial  explanation  that  bragga¬ 
docio  at  Kiel  does  not  signify  a  Belshaz¬ 
zar’s  warning  for  England,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  German  ruler  to  take  a 
lesson  in  manners  as  well  as  in  the 
arcana  of  Far  Eastern  politics. 

Germany  has  acquired  Kiaochao,  and 
whether  the  objects  of  the  Russo-Ger¬ 
man  understanding  are  attained  or  not, 
she  will  stay  there.  This  moral  dem¬ 
onstration  for  Japan’s  expulsion  from 
Wei-Hai-Wei  may  prove  a  damp  squib, 
but  Germany  retains  her  price.  The 
ultimate  issue  of  both  matters  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government. 
If  it  stands  firm  and  proves  superior  to 
the  crippling  tendency  of  Court  influ¬ 
ences,  all  will  be  well.  Japan  will  not 
be  humbled  ;  equal  rights  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  all  at  Kiaochao  and  Port 
Arthur,  aud  the  influence  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  at  Peking  will  be  re¬ 
stored.  Already  the  principle  put  for¬ 
ward  by  this  country  as  the  common 
right  of  every  European  and  American 
ill  China  has  disconcerted  the  aggres¬ 
sive  Powers.  They  imagined  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  follow  their  lead,  and  com¬ 
mit  the  grave  error  of  appropriating 
some  part  of  Chinese  territory  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  set-off  to  the  places  they  had 
either  seized  or  contemplated  seizing. 
Had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  played 


their  game  and  lent  our  sanction  and 
assistance  to  the  work  of  cutting  up 
China.  Instead  of  participating  in  the 
operation  of  grab  which  Russia  and 
Germany  have  commenced,  and  which 
France  is  free  to  follow,  we  have  laid 
down  thoroughly  correct  and  just  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ad¬ 
here  to  them  with  firmness  and  good 
temper  to  secure  such  a  diplomatic  tri¬ 
umph  as  will  effectually  rehabilitate  our 
name  in  the  Far  East.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  thing  of  pressing  necessity  in 
order  to  invest  our  moral  action  with 
the  apparent  force  required  to  give  it 
effect  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  is  the  increase  of  our  fleet  in  Chi¬ 
nese  waters  by  the  despatch  of  either  a 
flying  squadron  or  of  fast  steaming  and 
heavily  armed  cruisers.  Those  of  the 
Diadem  class,  if  any  are  ready  for  sea, 
would  be  specially  useful,  as  many  na¬ 
val  authorities  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  Powerful,  on  which  so  much  of  our 
confidence  in  Chinese  waters  has  now 
to  depend,  is  quite  the  tower  of  strength 
assumed,  through  her  armament  having 
been  made  subsidiary  to  her  coal  capac¬ 
ity.  But,  apart  from  that  question, 
there  is  obvious  need  for  a  naval  rein¬ 
forcement  to  our  flag  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  England  and  Ja¬ 
pan  co-operating  on  these  seas,  but  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  and  of  the 
unassailable  position  we  have  taken  up 
for  the  preservation  of  the  common 
right  of  nations  requires  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  squadron  should  not  be  dependent 
on  Japan  for  its  ability  to  cope  with 
any  antagonists. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  admission 
is  made  that  the  British  Government 
has  been  very  wise  not  to  fall  into  the 
trap  set  for  it  of  making  an  annexation 
on  its  own  account  by  way  of  reply  to 
what  has  occurred  at  Kiaochao  and 
Port  Arthur,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that,  by  a  prompt  measure 
of  that  nature  twelve  months  ago,  it 
might  have  averted  the  very  troubles 
which  have  arisen.  The  Lobanow- 
Yamagata  convention  at  Moscow — the 
twin-brother  of  the  secret  treaty  signed 
by  Li  Hung  Chang — was  a  clear  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  promise  given 
by  Russia  when  we  were  foolishly  in¬ 
duced  to  evacuate  Port  Hamilton  in 
1887.  The  moment  we  became  offi- 
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daily  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
that  instrument  we  should  have  reoccu¬ 
pied  Port  Hamilton.  It  is  desirable  to 
remember  that  that  little  group  is  part 
of  Corea,  and  not  of  China,'  and  that, 
consequently,  this  reoccupation  of  a 
place  we  held  for  two  years,  and  only 
evacuated  under  a  promise  that  has 
evaporated  like  so  many  other  similar 
promises,  could  not  have  been  termed 
driving  another  nail  into  China’s  coffin. 
The  advantage  of  this  simple  and  justi¬ 
fiable  step,  had  it  been  taken,  would 
have  been  that  it  would  have  served  as 
a  deterrent  and  a  Avarning.  It  would 
have  shown  Russia  and  other  Powers 
that  Great  Britain  was  resolved  to  up¬ 
hold  her  rights  and  her  position  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  thus  compelled  them 
to  take  us  very  seriously  into  their  cal¬ 
culations. 

As  we  did  not  use  Port  Hamilton  as 
a  deterrent,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
Russia  concluding  that  she  might  go 
some  steps  further  in  her  inroads  into 
China  and  Corea  without  much  risk  of 
bringing  us  into  the  field.  Hence  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  and 
the  plot  to  expel  Japan  from  Wei-IIai- 
Wei,  of  which  the  first  moves  are  the 
advance  of  Germany  to  Kiaochao  and 
of  Russia  to  Port  Arthur.  In  face  of 
that  situation,  the  reoccupation  of  Port 
Hamilton  would  have  been  an  obviously 
inadequate  measure.  Port  Hamilton 
has  its  uses  and  advantages,  but  for  the 
immediate  present  Wei-IIai-Wei  in  the 
possession  of  the  Japanese  is  the  most 
commanding  strategic  position  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
it  would  be  available  for  us.  Nothing, 
also,  could  be  more  striking  and  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  action  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  admiral  at  Port  Arthur,  which  up 
to  this  moment  seems  to  have  passed 
without  comment.  So  far  as  is  known 
of  the  details,  it  appears  that  he  first 
sent  the  sloop  Daphne  into  the  inner 
harbor  at  Port  Arthur  to  search  for  tor¬ 
pedoes,  that  the  Russians  thereupon 
threatened  to  fire  upon  her,  and  that 
when  she  had,  notwithstanding  this 
threat,  completed  her  examination  the 
cruisers  Immortalite  and  Iphigenia, 
with  two  torpedo-boats,  followed  on  the 
course  she  indicated,  and  took  up  their 
position  in  the  inner  harbor  m  the 
midst  of  the  far  superior  Russian  squad¬ 


ron.  There  they  remain,  the  practical 
embodiment  of  that  principal  of  equal 
rights  for  all  which  we  have  asserted  at 
Peking,  and  which  we  must  equally 
maintain  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

The  maintenance  of  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  indefeasible  right 
all  the  Treaty  PoAvers  possess  in  the 
unrestricted  application  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  is  a  safe  diplo¬ 
matic  card,  but  it  alone  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  the  plot  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Japanese  from  Wei- 
Hai-Wei.  If  we  permit  Russia  and 
Germany,  Avith  France  in  their  train, 
to  Avork  their  will  on  Japan  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  correctness  of  our  diplomacy 
and  the  soundness  of  our  principles  Avill 
never  avail  to  save  our  reputation  or  to 
procure  for  us  the  cordial  alliance  of 
Japan.  The  great  risk  of  the  hour  is 
that  Ave  may  not  possess  on  the  spot  the 
adequate  naval  force  to  meet  all  event¬ 
ualities.  A  pi’edominant  British  naA’^al 
force  in  Chinese  Avaters  will  signify  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
delay  in  acquiring  it  will  embolden  the 
aggressive  PoAvers  to  proceed  to  extreme 
lengths,  and  Avhen  Ave  have  acquired  it 
the  advantage  may  be  secured  too  late. 

While  these  questions  press  for  an  an¬ 
swer  Ave  may  profitably  take  a  glance  at 
China,  which  some  would  have  us  re¬ 
gard  as  the  subject  already  placed  on 
the  dissecting-table.  No  one  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  question,  howoA'er  cursoiily, 
can  entertain  any  doubt  that  this  view 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  precipitate. 
Even  the  loss  of  Manchuria  Avould  not 
reduce  China  to  such  a  hopeless  and 
helpless  position,  and  it  may  also  be 
suggested  to  those  Avho  declare  that  the 
possessions  of  the  Sick  Man  of  the  Far 
East  can  be  parcelled  out  in  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  interests  and  supplications, 
that  the  cutting-up  of  a  dead  elephant 
is  not  so  easy  as  carving  a  hare.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  China,  no  doubt,  that 
her  capital,  the  seat  of  the  ruling  dy¬ 
nasty  and  of  the  Government,  should  be 
situated  in  the  least  important  and  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  State.  As 
General  Gordon  pointed  out  in  1880, 
this  is  the  crucial  defect  in  the  body 
politic  of  China,  and  everything  that 
has  since  happened  has  made  the  defect 
Avorse  and  more  fatal  in  its  conse 
quences.  If  the  Chinese  Government 
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at  present  existing  were  capable  of  a 
great  effort,  the  dynasty  itself  might 
be  saved  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the 
seat  of  Government  to  Nanking  or  Han¬ 
kow.  But  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  a 
vigorous  decision  from  an  invertebrate 
organism  such  as  is  alone  to  be  found 
in  the  Forbidden  City  at  Peking,  and 
therefore  the  best  hope  for  China  seems 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  regarding  the  ex¬ 
isting  regime  as  doomed  and  moribund. 

Still,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the 
British  Government,  in  contrast  with 
Germany’s  mailed  fist  and  Eussia’s  doses 
of  soporifics,  to  impress  upon  intelligent 
Chinese  Ministers  like  Chang-Yin-IIuan 
— whose  predilections,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  stated,  are  not  Russian — the 
prudence  of  seizing  the  first  lull  in  the 
situation  to  transfer  the  seat  of  author¬ 
ity  to  a  safer  place  than  Peking.  But 
if  it  is  beyond  tJie  bounds  of  reason  or 
of  hope  to  expect  any  resolute  decision 
from  the  Chinese  now  in  power,  there 
is  at  least  one  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  removal  of  which  we 
are  fully  entitled  to  insist  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  I  refer  to  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  the  department  so 
long  and  so  ably  presided  over  by  Sir 
Robert  Hart.  To  that  department 
Biitish  trade  contributes  considerably 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  revenue, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  external  com¬ 
merce,  it  levies  the  likin  or  inland 
tax  on  Indian  opium.  There  are  the 
strongest  reasons  for  crediting  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Russia  has  cast  her  eye  on 
the  control  of  this  department,  and  that 
she  wishes  a  Russian  oflicial  to  be  Sir 
Robert  Hart’s  successor.  Were  she  al¬ 
lowed  to  execute  such  a  purpose  in  even 
a  veiled  form,  a  far  graver  injury  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  our  position  in 
China  than  by  even  the  unfettered  re¬ 
tention  of  Port  Arthur.  To  that  step 
we  might  in  the  last  resort  find  an  effec¬ 
tive  answer  in  the  Sir  James  Hall  group 
and  the  Saddle  Islands,  as  well  as  at 
Port  Hamilton  ;  but  for  the  passing  of 
China’s  cash  and  only  certain  revenue 
under  the  control  of  Russia  there  would 
be  no  remedy.  The  peril  can  only  be 
finally  averted  by  the  early  removal  of 
this  particular  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  to  Shanghai,  where, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  domiciled 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist¬ 


ence.  There  is  the  more  justification 
for  this  step  because  the  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms  are  now,  practically  speaking, 
hypothecated  in  their  totality  to  the 
foreign  bondholders,  who  would  rejoice 
at  the  arrangement  that  placed  their 
security  above  the  risks  of  what  seems 
only  too  likely  to  occur  in  China. 

Without  assuming  the  approaching 
collapse  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  to  be 
inevitable,  we  should  thus  have  pro¬ 
vided  against  one  of  its  gravest  conse¬ 
quences,  and  not  for  our  own  exclusive 
benefit.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  harm  in  pointing  out  that  China  is 
not  dead  yet.  The"  conspicuous  want 
of  patriotism,  among  the  many  admira¬ 
ble  qualities  of  her  people,  the  rotten 
condition  of  her  administration,  the 
complete  inability  of  her  rulers  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  not  a  day  should  have 
been  lost  after  the  Yalu  in  instituting 
reforms,  whereas  three  years  have  been 
wasted,  these  preclude  a  sanguine  view 
being  held  of  China’s  future  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  State.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real  China,  the  China  of  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  of  tlie  strip  of  thickly 
peopled  provinces  from  Shanghai  to 
Hankow,  and  from  Hankow  to  Szchuan, 
has  not  been  touched.  There  lies  the 
wealth  and  the  true  source  of  strength 
in  China.  This  region  constitutes  the 
kernel  of  China,  and  the  barren  plains 
of  Shantung  and  Pechili  are  in  com¬ 
parison  but  the  husk.  If  China  is  to 
be  galvanized  into  fresh  life,  the  im¬ 
pulse  will  be  discovered  in  this  region 
among  the  three  hundred  millions  that 
furnish  the  bulk  of  China’s  population, 
and  perhaps  even  now  there  may  be 
passing  through  these  teeming  millions 
the  sentiment  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
to  supersede  an  administration  that  can¬ 
not  fulfil  the  simplest  duties  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Only  must  it  be  hoped  that, 
before  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
internal  rebellion  on  the  part  of  either 
great  Viceroys  or  the  secret  societies, 
we  shall  have  done  what  we  can  to  make 
the  Customs  Department  secure,  and 
to  prevent  the  coercion  of  Japan.  If 
the  Manchu  dynasty  cannot  save  itself 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  might 
indeed  prove  the  means  of  China’s  being 
able  to  work  out  her  own  salvation. — 
Contemporary  Itevieio. 
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I. 

The  village  of  Applecombe  dearly 
loved  a  mystery,  and  there  was  a  hint 
of  mystery  about  the  person  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  had  been  staying  at  Knoll- 
Top  Farm  since  the  days  of  April,  which 
invested  him  with  a  decided  attractive¬ 
ness.  He  was  obviously  a  gentleman, 
considerably  under  middle  age,  and 

Eassably  good-looking ;  prodigal  with 
is  spare  pence  among  the  children, 
and  equally  generous  with  his  tobacco 
when  he  paused  for  a  chat  with  Zeb 
Parfitt,  the  sexton,  or  some  other  vil¬ 
lage  worthy  with  whom  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  exchange  opinions  on  politics  or 
the  crops,  man  to  man.  Good  house¬ 
wives,  too,  testified  to  his  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  cider  ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  attend  church  regularly  on  Sun¬ 
days,  the  vicar  was  plainly  delighted  to 
have  the  graceless  sinner’s  company 
when  he  went  “  a-angling’’  during  the 
week. 

But  what,  and  who,  was  he?  Mr. 
Jackson’s  carelessly  clad  figure,  his  quiz¬ 
zical  smile,  and  the  devoted  fox-terrier 
always  to  be  seen  “  trailing  casually” 
at  his  heels,  were  familiar  to  every  one  ; 
his  character,  his  calling,  or  his  motives 
for  burying  himself  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  west  were  known  to 
none.  Conjecture  exhausted  itself 
among  the  possibilities  which  might 
bring  a  gentleman  from  the  fiery  heart 
of  London  to  the  orchards  of  Apple¬ 
combe,  there  to  vegetate  month  after 
month,  while  Siltou,  five  miles  away, 
held  out  in  vain  the  superior  attractions 
of  a  theatre,  a  town  baud,  and  an 
esplanade. 

He  was  not  an  artist.  He  did  not 
occupy  himself  in  tapping  stones  with 
a  hammer,  as  some  spectacled,  migra¬ 
tory  old  gentlemen  had  been  observed 
to  do  in  the  neighborhood.  He  did 
very  little  boating,  and  rarely  went  for 
long  walks,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  like 
the  indefatigable  summer  tourists  who 
made  the  watering-place  aforesaid  their 
headquarters  from  whence  to  start  on 
that  scientific  exploration  of  the  sur¬ 


rounding  country,  which  would  leave 
no  ancient  ruin  or  picturesque  “  bit” 
without  the  tribute  of  conventional  ad¬ 
miration.  His  days  were  spent,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  in  the  shameless 
pursuit  of  idleness.  When  he  was  not 
fishing,  discussing  topics  of  agriculture 
with  the  sons  of  Devon,  or  listening  to 
same  village  Hampden  at  the  “  Patient 
Woman,”  he  might  be  found  stretched 
on  the  grassy  downs  in  a  quiescent  state 
bordering  on  somnolency,  or  smoking 
the  everlasting  peace-pipe  under  his 
landlord’s  mulberry-tree,  a  little  brown 
volume  (rarely  opened)  lying  at  his  el¬ 
bow.  The  Huxtables  themselves  knew 
little  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a 
good  lodger,  and  of  friendly  manners. 
He  played  a  guitar  better  than  any  nig¬ 
ger  minstrel,  but  had  not  the  air  of  a 
professional  musician.  A  sly  peep  at 
the  brown  volume  showed  that  it  was 
printed  in  a  foreign  language.  He  had 
no  photographs  in  his  room. 

Grace  Huxtable  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  something  about  Mr. 
Jackson  if  any  one  did,  for  he  and  she 
had  become  friends,  and  talked  to¬ 
gether  oftener  than  some  people  quite 
approved  of  in  the  long  summer  even¬ 
ings.  But  Grace  knew  as  little  as  the 
rest  of  them,  although  she  was  wont  to 
assume  a  weighty  air,  as  of  one  bur¬ 
dened  with  secrets  not  to  be  disclosed, 
when  in  the  presence  of  Richard  Small- 
worth,  her  lover,  whose  jealousy  pro¬ 
voked  the  girl  to  extreme  trials  of  her 
power  over  him.  She  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  pretty,  of  a  type  scarcely  to  be 
seen  even  in  a  country  where  pretty 
faces  are  so  plentiful  that  to  compli¬ 
ment  a  maid  on  her  good  looks  is  al¬ 
most  to  accuse  her  of  being  common¬ 
place.  Her  skin  was  of  that  delicate 
brown  tint  which  serves  so  admirably 
as  a  foil  to  dark  locks  and  dark  violet 
eyes.  Long  lashes  and  well-marked 
eyebrows  gave  her  upward  glances  a 
dangerous  expressiveness.  She  was 
graceful  in  figure,  and  spoke  musically, 
with  delicious  accents  of  interrogation 
fiattering  to  the  masculine  mind,  and 
full,  sweeping  smiles  that  might  have 
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warmed  the  slow  pulses  of  the  most 
profound  pessimist.  An  air  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  the  cultivated  taste  which 
characterized  her  were  the  result  of  five 
years  spent  at  Exeter  with  an  aunt, 
lately  dead,  who  had  carefully  super¬ 
intended  her  education. 

But  Grace  was  too  much  a  child  of 
nature  to  adopt  any  afTectation  of  “  fine 
ladyism.”  She  loved  the  cackle  of  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  rustle  of  uncut 
barley,  the  broom-covered  heaths,  and 
the  sea  ;  and  the  prospect  of  marrying 
Richard  Smallworth,  who  owned  the 
fine  old  barton  house  midway  between 
Knoll-Top  Farm  and  Wexmore,  was 
sufficiently  delightful  to  her,  although 
it  meant  subservience  to  the  canons  of 
Applecombe  for  the  rest  of  her  natural 
life. 

One  evening,  however,  Richard 
showed  some  temper.  He  was  driving 
his  sweetheart  home  from  Wexmore, 
where  she  had  been  spending  the  day 
with  his  married  sister,  and  she  had 
rashly  fallen  into  talk  about  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

“Oh  !  that  fellow,”  said  the  young 
farmer,  savagely. 

“  What  do  you  mean  !”  asked  Grace, 
with  her  charming  face  turned  toward 
him  in  a  surprised  glance.  “  Why  do 
you  speak  like  that 

Richard  stared  forebodingly  ahead. 

“  What  business  has  he  to  bo  wasting 
his  time  down  here?” 

“  Be  his  business  what  it  may,  ’tis 
no  business  of  ours.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean,  Gracie— 
he’s  an  eye  for  a  pretty  face.” 

“  So  have  all  men,  I  hope,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  candidly. 

“  And  while  others  are  honestly  work¬ 
ing  the  whole  day  through,  he  does 
nothing  but  idle  about  and  philander 
with  the  maids.” 

“  What  maids?”  asked  Grace,  fiush- 
ing. 

“  Oh  !  I  know  his  style,”  said  poor 
Richard  ;  “  takes  the  fort  at  once,  so 
to  speak.  But  it’s  swift  to  love,  and 
swift  to  forget  with  these  Londoners.” 

“  Mr.  Jackson’s  far  more  of  a  coun¬ 
tryman  than  a  Londoner,  and  he  can 
talk  about  agriculture  as  well  as  father. 
As  for  ‘  philandering,’  I’ve  never  so 
much  as  seen  him  speak  to  any  girl, 
except  when — ” 


“  Except  yourself.” 

A  hint  of  smiling  softened  her  eyes. 
“  Maids”  had  rankled. 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about,  silly  boy  !”  said  Richard’s 
sweetheart.  “  I  never  knew  any  one 
so  jealous  in  my  life  !” 

“  It’s  not  jealousy  so  much  as  anx- 
ietv.” 

She  raised  her  chin. 

“  While  Mr.  Jackson  stays  in  our 
house  I  am  bound  to  be  attentive  to 
him.” 

“  You  are  not  bound  to  give  him 
flowers.” 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  please  !  I 
never  made  any  special  favor  of  a  gift 
of  flowers  to  any  one.  The  poorest 
tramp  is  welcome  to  my  choicest  rose.” 

“  But  you  never  offer  one  to  me  !” 

“If  a  thing  is  worth  having  it  is 
worth  asking  for,”  retorted  Grace,  tilt¬ 
ing  her  large  straw  hat  to  keep  the 
glare  of  the  setting  sun  out  of  her  eyes. 

Richard  ruminated  on  lost  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

“  A  nice  example  these  men  are  to 
the  laboring  folk  !”  he  presently  burst 
out. 

“  Surely  if  a  man  is  well  off  he  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his 
money  !” 

She  gave  this  the  air  of  a  principle. 

“  Money  !  Do  you  think  having 
enough  money  to  waste  is  an  excuse  for 
wasting  it  ?  That  hasn’t  anything  to 
do  with  the  question.  There’^s  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  man  of  his  education  and 
means  should  stay  at  a  little  village  like 
Applecombe  month  after  month  un¬ 
less — ” 

“  He  admires  our  scenery.” 

“  Wex more’s  finer.  Upon  my  word, 
Grace,  if  I  thought — ” 

“  Oh  !  Dick,  Dick  ;  how  very  cross 
you  look  when  you  are  cross  !” 

Richard  glanced  sideways  at  her,  and 
was  maddened  by  the  curve  of  a  baby¬ 
ish  chin. 

“  I  shall  never  have  any  confidence 
in  you  until  you’re  my  wife  !”  he  said 
hotly. 

This  unwise  speech  stung  her  to 
anger.  Whatever  faults  she  might 

I)ossess,  they  were  all  on  the  surface  ; 
ler  heart  was  stanch  and  true.  Swift 
tears  flashed  into  the  girl’s  beautiful 
eyes. 
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“  If  you  can’t  trust  me  before  then, 
I’ll  not  marry  you  at  all !”  she  cried. 

“  Oh  !  what  am  I  to  think  when  I 
see  that  fellow  hanging  round  every 
time  I  come  to  see  you,  quizzing  me  as 
though  I  were  a  clodhopper,  and  calling 
you  fantastic  names  ?” 

“  Think  what  you  like  !”  said  Grace, 
tumultuously.  “  I  will  not  be  talked 
to  like  a  child  !  Put  me  down,  Mr. 
Smallworth.  I  prefer  to  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way.” 

“  Xonsense  !”  he  returned,  sharply. 
“  The  road’s  two  inches  thick  with 
dust.” 

‘‘  I  intend  to  walk,  I  Said.” 

“  And  I  don’t  intend  to  let  you  !” 
answered  Richard  intrepidly.  “  You’re 
not  obliged  to  speak  to  me  if  you  don’t 
want,  but  I’m  going  to  drive  you 
home.” 

Grace  inwardly  raged,  but  liked  the 
masterful  set  of  his  lips.  The’y  swept 
past  thickly  powdered  hedges,  winding 
down  the  hill  to  Applecombe. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Knoll-Top 
Farm,  her  natural  good-humor  had  re¬ 
asserted  itself.  Grace  lluxtable  could 
never  nurse  her  anger  after  its  first 
heat.  Nevertheless,  being  an  injured 
wmman,  she  was  not  inclined  to  make 
advances  to  Richard. 

“  Good-night,”  she  said  distantly,  as 
her  lover  helped  her  to  alight. 

“  Grace  !”  he  pleaded,  holding  her 
small  hands. 

She  stood  patiently  looking  at  him 
with  guileless  eyes. 

“  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?’’ 

lie  ought  to  have  shaken  her,  or,  at 
lesist,  laughed  at  her.  Instead,  he 
turned  away  with  an  angry  flush,  and 
prepared  to  mount  into  the  gig.  Such 
IS  man’s  stupidity. 

Mrs.  lluxtable,  a  matronly  figure 
with  well-starched  apron-strings  gird¬ 
ling  an  indefinable  waist,  called  out  to 
them  from  the  porch  : 

“  Where’s  Dick  tii  ?  Bring  him  in, 
Gracie,  gurl  !  Noah’ll  mind  the 
horse.” 

“  Not  this  evening,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
lluxtable,”  Dick  hastily  replied.  “  I 
have  to  go  round  by  Lomas’s  before  I 
turn  homeward.  The  old  man’s  pretty 
bad,  by  all  accounts.” 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  in  the  girl’s 
direction,  and  she  hated  herself  for  re- 


June, 

membering  that  her  lover  had  once 
praised  Susie  Lomas’s  yellow  curls. 

II. 

“  Gathering  flowers  again,  fair  Po¬ 
mona,”  said  Mr.  Jackson,  leaning  in¬ 
dolently  on  the  wooden  gate  which  led 
to  ]\[is8  Iluxtable’s  pleasaunce. 

Grace  gave  him  a  brief,  level  glance 
over  the  gillyflowers. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied  shortly. 

The  girl  was  still  feeling  hurt  by 
Richard’s  want  of  confidence  in  her, 
not  having  the  coquette’s  heart,  al¬ 
though  she  occasionally  assumed  a  co¬ 
quette’s  airs,  and  she  was  leas  inclined 
than  usual  to  listen  to  the  hadinage  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  whose  preference  for  her 
company  was  the  root  of  all  the  evil. 

He  looked  closely  at  his  “  fair  Po¬ 
mona.” 

“  Something  Inis  vexed  you.  I 
thought  nobody  ever  was  vexed  in  this 
delightful  place  !  1  thought  we  were 
all  too  Arcadian.” 

The  “  we”  slightly  irritated  her.  It 
sounded  too  much  as  though  he  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  village,  and  gave 
indications  of  his  permanent  abiding. 
She  was  also  rather  mistrustful  of  the 
word  “  Arcadian.” 

“  I  suppose,  sir,  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  one  place  as  another — but  I’m 
not  vexed.” 

“  That’s  a  good  thing  ;  though  ap¬ 
pearances  are  against  you.  But  ‘  what 
care  1  how  vexed  she  be,  if  she  be  not 
vexed  with  me  ?  ’  ”  he  parodied,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  gate.  “  xVIay  I  have  a 
carnation.  Miss  lluxtable  ?” 

“  Certainly.  Pick  wherever  you 
like.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  such  humor¬ 
ous  reproach  that  her  mouth  twitched. 

“  Surely,”  said  Grace,  with  attempt¬ 
ed  severity,  “  you  are  not  too  lazy  to 
do  that.  ” 

”  Yes,  when  you  are  here  to  do  it  for 
me  !” 

”  Why  will  you  talk  like  that,  Mr. 
Jackson  !” 

‘  ‘  My  dear  child  !  — ”  he  stopped  and 
laughed.  “How  do  you  like  being 
talked  to  ?” 

“  Sensibly.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  that  ?  How  de¬ 
moralized  !”  He  laughed  again.  Well, 
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then,  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
(loinfj  to-day  ?” 

“  How  you  have  been  whiling  away 
the  time,”  she  amended. 

“  Loungers  like  myself  are  in  bad 
odor  with  energetic  people  like  you,  1 
know  !  But  I  have  not  spent  this  day, 
at  least,  altogether  unprofitably.  I 
have  been  in  pursuit  of  philosophy 
among  the  grave-stones.” 

‘‘  Don’t  you  yet  know  our  epitaphs 
by  heart 

“  The  epitaphs,  but  not  all  the  les¬ 
sons  they  teach.” 

“  One  of  them  runs  : 

“  ‘  Waste  not  thy  days,  for  soon  thou  must, 

Like  Zenas  Truelove,  come  to  dust ;  ’ 

Do  you  remember  that  one  ?”  said  the 
farmer’s  daughter  archly,  sitting  down 
on  an  old  rustic  bench,  and  commenc¬ 
ing  to  arrange  the  flowers  heaped  in 
her  muslin  apron. 

“  How  should  I  not,  when  I  profit 
by  its  instruction  every  hour  of  my 
life  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  her  eyes  widened. 

“  You  think  not?”  he  said,  amused. 
“  You  think  1  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
idleness  ?  But  what  is  idleness,  in 
your  idea  ?” 

“  A  sin,”  she  answered,  in  a  charm¬ 
ingly  indirect  and  downright  fashion. 

He  smiled. 

“  Ah  !  it  has  never  occurred  to  you 
that  it  might  be  an  art  which,  properly 
practised,  constitutes  the  best  part  of  a 
man’s  education  ?  Doubtless  that’s  a 
dangerous  gospel  to  preach.  Every  one 
has  not  the  gift  of  idling  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  himself.  However,  I  don’t 
preach  it :  I  simply  apply  it  in  my  own 
csise.” 

Grace  looked  at  him  with  latent  re¬ 
proof  in  her  large  violet  eyes. 

”  I  don’t  understand  your  opinions, 
sir — I  don’t  understand  all  you  say  ; 
but  I  do  think  there’s  such  a  thing  :is 
talking  cleverly  to  defend  one’s  faults.” 

Mr.  Jackson  saw  that  she  missed  his 
point,  and  did  7iot  trouble  to  explain 
himself.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  treated  as  a  culprit  by 
such  a  pretty  scold. 

“  Oh  !  this  is  charming  I”  he  cried. 
“  I  had  no  idea  1  was  talking  cleverly. 
My  dear  Miss  Huxtable,  you  have  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  me.” 
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Grace  remembered  their  mutual  po¬ 
sitions. 

“  7  ought  not  to  criticise  your  con¬ 
duct,”  she  said.  “  I  am  only  a  country 
girl,  and  know  nothing  of — of  the 
world.”  (“  Of  men,”  she  was  about 
to  say  ;  but  no  woman’s  vanity  will 
allow  her  to  admit  so  much.) 

Again  her  companion  smiled. 

“I  am  a  much  criticised  man  in 
many  ways,”  he  said,  “  but  the  criti¬ 
cisms  I  least  object  to  are  yours.  By 
tbe  way,  did  you  like  that  little  book 
of  verses  which  I  lent  you  ?  There  is 
literature  in  our  family  :  my  mother 
wrote  them.” 

“  Your  mother?  But — ” 

She  interrupted  herself  to  say  :  “  I 
liked  the  poems  very  much  indeed. 
You  kneio  they  would  appeal  to  me, 
being  all  about  flowers,  and  the  sea  ! 
How  clever  your  mother  is,  and  how 
fond  of  the  country  she  must  be  !  But 
how  ...”  she  hesitated,  puzzled. 
“  The  name  is  different  ?” 

“  Ah.  I  forgot !  You  read  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  front  page  ?” 

“  Y’’es,”  replied  the  girl  honestly. 

“  Y’ou  remember  it  ?” 

“  ‘  To  my  dear  son,  Basil  Gwyer.'  ” 

“  And  that  name  suggests  nothing 
to  you  ?” 

“  Nothing,  except— except  that  it  is 
not  Jackson  !”  she  said. 

Her  catechist  laughed  with  a  relieved 
air. 

“  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  real  name, 
and  Jackson  only  an  assumed  one.  But 
don’t  imagine  I’m  an  escaped  lunatic, 
or  a  ticket-of  leave  man,  or  an  abscond¬ 
ing  bank  manager,  or  a  prince  in  dis¬ 
guise,  an’  it  please  you  !  For  which 
reason  I  will  ask  you  to  call  me  Mr. 
Jackson  still,  and  to  guard  my  secret.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprising 
keenness,  adding : 

“  Y’ou  go  to  the  sewing-meeting  at 
Meadowside  Farm  to-morrow  —  isn’t 
that  so  ?” 

“  How  little  you  know  me  !”  cried 
the  girl  with  a  merry  laugh. 

“  A  secret  may  be  safely  trusted  to 
Grace  Huxtable.” 

“  It  is  your  privilege  to  ask  me  ques¬ 
tions — ’  ’ 

“  Not  when  I  think  you  would  prefer 
not  to  be  questioned.” 

“You  are  the  least  curious  and  most 
48 
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sincere  little  woman  in  the  world  !” 
said  Mr.  Jackson,  pressing  her  hand  to 
seal  their  compact ;  and  Miss  Huxtable 
was  not  disjileased  to  learn  that  she  was 
superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex. 

III. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  my  dearest  mother, 
in  supposing  that  by  this  time  I  have  exploit¬ 
ed  the  natives  of  Applecombe  sufficiently  for 
purposes  of  art ;  and  not  far  wrong  in  jump¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion,  with  a  woman’s  intui¬ 
tion,  that  some  unconfessed  ‘  attraction  '  keeps 
me  here  still.  But  don’t  be  alarmed.  The 
nymph  of  my  Arcadia  has  already  found  her 
Corydon  in  the  person  of  an  honest  young 
8axon,  fairly  well-to-do  (though  a  farmer), 
whom  she  has  the  simplicity  to  love  with  all 
her  heart.  That  being  so,  my  adoration  ex¬ 
pends  itself  harmlessly  and  fruitlessly.  You 
may  thank  heaven  that  fate  has  left  me  with¬ 
out  the  ability,  and  experience  without  the 
inclination,  to  express  my  emotions  in  verse 
at  this  period. 

“  Seriously,  dear  mother,  one  may  do  worse 
than  cultivate  a  good  digestion  and  A  content¬ 
ed  mind  in  this  blossoming  nook  among  the 
hills.  It  is  a  land  of  milk — or  rather,  cream 
—and  honey,  lapped  by  a  sea  blue  as  the 
much-praised  .^gean.  You  may  lie  on  the 
tliyme-scented  cliffs  and  hear  the  bees  of 
Hymettus  humming.  Our  sunsets  are  spoken 
of  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  beauty. 
Strange  that  any  man  should  think  the  coun¬ 
try  dull  1  The  shrewd  wits  of  these  people, 
the  diverting  incidents  of  their  lives,  the 
changes  in  the  face  of  nature,  the  loves  of 
youth  and  the  foibles  of  age,  might  provide 
food  for—” 

Mr.  Jackson  broke  off  at  this  point, 
and  pulled  the  fox-terrier’s  ears.  Then 
he  lounged  to  the  open  window,  where 
he  stood  for  a  few  moments  idly  look¬ 
ing  at  the  sunny  landscape  through  a 
frame  of  glossy  magnolia  leaves.  The 
shadows  were  lengthening  on  the  or¬ 
chard-covered  slopes  of  Wexmore  Hill. 
A  golden  haze  enwrapped  the  village 
lying  in  its  grassy  combe,  and  the 
scorched  shoulder  of  the  down,  with 
blue  sea  stretching  immeasurably  be¬ 
low,  seemed  to  ache  with  the  burden  of 
the  sun  upon  it. 

Just  beneath  the  window,  Miss  Hux- 
table’s  blue-eyed  Persian  cat  lay  at  full 
length  amid  a  forest  of  hollyhocks  glow¬ 
ing  in  all  their  beauty  of  crushed  pink 
and  red  blooms.  Mr.  Jackson  was  re¬ 
minded  that  Grace  had  gone  to  Silton. 

He  went  back  to  the  table  and  wrote  : 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  some  admira¬ 
tion  for  a  girl  who  cau  walk  ten  miles — by  the 


coast,  too,  no  level  track  1- on  a  stifling  after¬ 
noon  in  August,  without  talking  about  the 
heat  or  complaining  of  fatigue  afterward  ! 
You,  who  make  such  a  point  of  health  and 
physical  beauty  as  the  first  necessity  of  the 
race,  would  rejoice  in  this  unsophisticated 
Applecombe  maiden — this  triumphantly  love¬ 
ly  gill,  with  her  eyes  of  the  real  Eve,  and  her 
almost  religious  love  of  the  flowers  that  bloom 
under  her  tending  hands  in  such  riotous  rap¬ 
ture  that  one  would  suppose — ” 

Once  again  Mr.  Jackson  flung  down 
his  pen,  and  apostrophized  the  sleepy 
dog  blinking  at  his  elbow. 

“  There’s  fervor  for  you,  old  chap  ! 
I  see  fair  Geraldine’s  interrogative  eye¬ 
brows  when  ‘  dearest  Aunt  Mary  ’  gives 
her  that  epistle  to  read  !  Her  super¬ 
cilious  smile  will  accuse  me  of  the  im¬ 
pressionable  heart,  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment — which  she  might  have  taken  for 
granted  before  ! — and  many  other  hei¬ 
nous  crimes  not  tolerated  by  her  con¬ 
ventional  spirit  !  Come,  Ty,  you  lazy 
brute  !  We’ll  go  and  have  a  look  at 
the  china-eyed  cat.  We’ll  go  for  a 
stroll.  We’ll  read  Plato.” 

Mr.  Jackson  put  the  unfinished  let¬ 
ter  in  a  desk  on  the  old-fashioned  bu¬ 
reau,  reached  for  his  straw  hat,  yawned, 
and  went  out. 

About  this  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
Grace  Huxtable  turned  away  from  Sil¬ 
ton,  and  commenced  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  Looking  back 
as  she  paused  halfway  up,  she  could  see 
the  crowd  on  the  sea-front,  dotted  with 
gay  parasols,  moving  up  and  down  in 
endless  promenade  to  the  strains  of  the 
vaunted  town  band,  above  the  line  of 
quaint  white  tents  which  had  super¬ 
seded  the  lumbering  bathing-van  at 
that  charmingly  “  select”  resort.  The 
sea  was  so  calm  that  it  was  only  by 
carefully  watching  the  delicate,  thin 
line  of  melting  foam  on  the  pebble 
beach  that  you  could  discern  any  move¬ 
ment  at  all.  But  then  you  saw  that 
the  waves  were  at  their  incessant  task 
of  forming  and  destroying,  yet  as  by 
stealth,  slowly  and  very  surely  creeping 
up  the  shore  in  continuous  dissolution. 
A  wistful  look  came  into  the  girl’s  eyes 
as  she  gazed  over  that  breathless  ex¬ 
panse  of  blue  waters,  taking  in  the 
curved  and  indented  coastline  from 
point  to  point  without  the  usual  con¬ 
scious  recognition  of  every  promontory 
and  headland.  There  was  a  tyrannous 
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element  in  all  this  innocent-seeming 
beauty  of  which  she  was  vaguely  aware, 
and  it  saddened  her  curiously. 

liut  once  on  the  heights  above  Silton, 
treading  the  soft  grass,  and  buffeted  re¬ 
freshingly  by  a  sharp,  salt  breeze  always 
blowing  there  even  on  the  hottest  days, 
her  spirits  rose,  and  she  began  to  sing 
in  detached  bursts  of  melody.  It  was, 
after  all,  so  good  to  be  young,  and  the 
world  was  so  very  alluring  !  Besides, 
was  she  not  dear,  stupid  Dick’s  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  about  to  be  mistress  of  that 
old  gray  farmhouse,  which  had  once 
withstood  the  onslaughts  of  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides,  ancV  preserved  its  oak  panel¬ 
ling  to  these  later  generations  for  the 
admiration  of  all  versed  in  such  an¬ 
tiquities  ?  Not  that  Grace  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  historical  associations 
of  her  future  home  ;  but  she  loved  its 
quaint  rooms,  its  treasures  of  china  and 
silver,  its  carved  presses,  and  swing¬ 
ing  casements  opening  under  trails 
of  creeper  and  jasmine  that  anoint 
the  face  with  heavenly  dew  when 
one  looks  out  to  sea  on  a  May  morn¬ 
ing. 

So  she  went  blithely  over  the  great 
white  cliff  which  separates  Silton  from 
Berry,  dipping  into  the  little  fishing- 
village  beneath,  and  ascending  again  to 
the  bare  down  through  a  tangle  of 
blackberry  and  sloe-bushes  covered  with 
crimson  and  purple  fruit,  until  she 
reached  the  coastguard  station,  where 
she  stopped  to  beg  a  drink  of  water. 
Then  she  came  ixpon  a  track  marked 
out  by  occasional  clumps  of  white 
stones,  and  began  to  go  warily  down 
the  scorched,  slippery  slope  to  Apple- 
combe,  lying  among  the  soft-breasted 
hills  somewhat  to  the  right. 

Half-way  down,  at  a  point  from 
whence  she  could  see  the  smoke  of  her 
father’s  chimneys,  the  girl  came  upon 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  lay  sup¬ 
porting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  gazing 
abstractedly  seaward.  Lifting  his  eye¬ 
lids  at  the  sound  of  light  footsteps,  he 
saw  her  delicately  sunburnt  face  turned 
toward  him. 

“  Talk  of  the  angels,  or  rather,  think 
of  them  !”  he  cried,  springing  up. 

“  I  am  on  my  way  home.” 

“  You  must  have  left  Silton  simmer¬ 
ing.” 

‘‘  Oh,  the  streets  were  like  the  shelves 


of  a  hot  oven  !  How  can  people  live 
among  so  many  houses  ?” 

“  You  were  at  Exeter  for  five  years, 
weren’t  you  ?” 

“  Outside  the  town,  on  a  lovely  slope 
facing  the  river.  That  was  different. 
But  it  never  seemed  like  home  to  me.” 

She  brushed  her  muslin  sleeves  with 
a  quick  hand,  daintily. 

“  I  feel  rather  dusty.” 

“  And  look  as  trim  as  though  you 
had  just  left  your  room  !  Other  girls 
can’t  manage  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Grace  smiled. 

“lam  going  on  now.  How  brown 
the  grass  is  !  We  want  rain.  Can  I 
give  mother  any  message  about  your 
dinner,  Mr.  Jackson  ?” 

“No,  no,  my  dear  child!”  he  re¬ 
turned,  somewhat  impatiently.  “  There 
are  times  when  even  a  man  prefers  to 
forget  his  dinner.  Won’t  you  sit  down 
and  talk  to  me,  just  for  five  minutes — 
and  rest?” 

“  Mother  is  expecting  me  back — ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Mr.  Jackson, 
glancing  at  his  watch,  “  your  mother 
is  now  asleep.  ” 

Grace  laughed,  and  sank  upon  the 
grass  in  a  pretty  attitude,  tucking  her 
feet  out  of  sight,  and  drawing  a  little, 
tired  breath.  Ty  came  round,  and 
nestled  on  her  dress. 

“  Wliat  has  the  cruel  girl  done  ?” 
murmured  Mr.  Jackson.  “  Corydonis 
disconsolate.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  sir,”  Grace 
said,  but  a  slight  flush  betrayed  that 
she  had  made  a  guess  at  his  meaning. 

“I  saw  Mr.  Small  worth  to-day.” 
He  paused,  noting  with  epicurean  satis¬ 
faction,  not  unmixed  with  an  unex¬ 
plained  discontent,  that  clear  suffusion 
of  color  in  her  cheek  from  dimple  to 
dimple.  “  He  was  walking  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  a  very  dire 
frown  on  his  forehead.  You  might 
have  told  him  his  ricks  were  on  fire, 
and  it  would  not  have  roused  him,  I 
verily  believe.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  light  tone  jarred  upon 
the  girl’s  ears.  She  pulled  some  short 
blades  of  grass  with  an  energetic  hand. 

“  Mr.  Smallworth  has,  doubtless, 
many  things  to  think  about.  Do  you 
imagine  we  have  no  responsibilities  in 
the  country  ?” 

“  Oh,  the  reverse  !  But,  as  a  stu- 
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dent  of  human  nature,  I  read  the  drift 
of  a  man’s  thoughts  by  the  expression 
of  his  face.  Mr.  Smallworth  was  not 
pondering  the  advisability  of  buying  a 
new  reaping-machine,  or  making  men¬ 
tal  calculations  based  on  the  price  of 
corn,  lie  was  thinking,  my  dear  Miss 
Huxtable,  of  you,  as  any  man  might  be 
pardoned  fordoing.” 

She  glanced  at  him  haughtily. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  ‘  What 
right  have  you  ?  ’ — and  so  on.  The 
right,  I  supppse,  of  a  critic  criticising 
the  actors  in  a  comedy.  You  and  Mr. 
Smallworth  are  taking  part  in  a  very 
charming,  idyllic  comedy,  you  know  ; 
but  there’s  a  tendency  to  play  out  of 
the  role.  Mr.  Smallworth’s  scowl 
verges  on  the  melodramatic,  and  must 
not  be  permitted.  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  him,  I  repeat?” 

Tears  of  vexation  came  into  her  eyes. 
Few  women  can  bear  chaffing  of  this 
order  without  losing  their  tempers.  It 
w'as  all  the  more  unbearable  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  as  Mr.  Jackson  was  him¬ 
self  the  cause  of  dissensions  between 
Grace  and  Kichard. 

“  It  is  not  for  you  to  question  me  !” 
she  breathed,  with  a  touch  of  vehe¬ 
mence. 

“  Why  should  it  vex  you  ?” 

She  compressed  her  lips. 

“  May  I  not  put  in  a  word  for  Cory- 
don,  and  grow  complacent  over  my 
magnanimity  ?” 

“  When — when  it  is  ail  through  you  ! 
I  think,  sir,  I  have  borne  enough.” 

Mr.  Jackson  showed  his  perplexity. 

“  Through  me  ?”  A  sudden  light 
broke  in  upon  him.  “  Oh  it  isn’t  pos¬ 
sible.  Surely  he  has  never  thought — ” 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then 
Mr.  Jackson  tried  to  look  at  her  face. 
I'he  expression  on  his  own  was  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  cynical  amusement. 

“  Are  you  very  angry,  my  child  ?” 

Grace  did  not  reply. 

“  Angry,”  he  repeated,  “  with  me  ?” 

A  little  smile  crept  to  her  lips. 

“  Dick — Mr.  Smallworth,  is  very 
silly  sometimes,  and  we  often  quarrel. 
But  he  will  not  remain  unreasonable. 
It  is  dreadful  not  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
any  one  for  five  minutes  without — ” 

“It  is,”  said  Mr.  Jackson,  sympa¬ 
thetically.  “Nevertheless,”  he  added, 
somewhat  to  himself,  “  Mr.  Smallworth 


has  extraordinary  penetration.  I  think, 
therefore,  he  would  hail  my  departure 
with  joy  as  a  sign  of  his  restoration  to 
sole  monarchy  of  that  delightful  gar¬ 
den.  Ah,  well,  I  may  as  well  leave  be¬ 
fore  the  last  act,  since  the  conventional 
ending  may  be  so  easily  predicted.  It 
is  my  fate  always  to  be  gathering  up 
the  threads  of  other  people’s  lives  while 
my  own  remain  disconnected,  or,  if 
they  show  the  least  sign  of  attach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  any  particular  spot 
of  earth,  ‘  Fate  with  the  abhorred 
shears.’  .  .  .  Pardon  me.  Miss  IIux- 
table,  I  have  an  atrocious  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  aloud.  To  speak  plainly,  I  fancy 
my  visit  to  Applecombe  is  drawing  to  a 
close.” 

Grace  detected  the  sigh.  She  looked 
at  him  with  more  interest. 

“  We  shall  be  very  sorry  when  you 
go.  When  did  you  decide  ?” 

“  I  have  decided  every  day  for  three 
months  to  go  on  the  following  day.  I 
only  came,  originally,  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  study  the  rustic  on  his  native  soil, 
you  know.  Nowadays,  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  correct  thing  to  do  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  profession.  Also,  T  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  go  for  a  time  to  some  place 
where  I  was  not  known.  Doubtless  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  vagrant  at  heart,  and  pre¬ 
fer  country  air  to  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  towns  and  drawing-rooms  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  because  the  heart  is  such  an  un¬ 
principled  organ  that  one  is  never  cer¬ 
tain  what  errors  it  will  not  commit  even 
after  a  lifetime  of  careful  repression 
and  training,  I  stayed  a  little  longer 
than  I  intended.  .  .  .  Ty  is  dreaming 
of  the  rats  he  caught  in  Mr.  Parminter’s 
barn.  Look  how  his  ears  are  twitch- 
ing.” 

“  Dear  old  dog  !”  said  Grace  loving¬ 
ly,  stroking  the  white  and  tan  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  her  knee,  and  feeling  somewhat 
relieved  at  the  change  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  “  He  will  not  like  to  leave  us.” 

“  lie  is  a  Bohemian’s  dog,  and  has  a 
Bohemian’s  heart.” 

“  Have  you  travelled  much,  sir?” 

“  Oh,  a  good  deal.  1  am  a  mystery 
to  you,  am  1  not  ?” 

“  You  are  something  of  a  mystery  to 
all  the  village.” 

“  I  know  the  old  ladies  look  after  me 
with  wonder,  and,  perhaps,  disap¬ 
proval.  Well,  when  I  am  gone,  you 
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shall  be  enlightened  as  to  iny  profession 
and  importance  in  the  world.  I  almost 
wish,  however,  that  I  might  retain  my 
com/nonplace  name,  and  settle  down  to 
the  commonplace  life  of  an  unknown 
man.  You  may  remember  that  I  said 
that  when  my  presence  no  longer  dis¬ 
turbs  you,  Miss  Hux table.’* 

*  ♦  *  «  ♦ 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jackson’s  departure 
from  Applecombe,  a  London  newspaper 
came  by  post  for  Grace,  in  which  the 
following  passage  was  marked  among 
the  literary  on  dits : 

“  Mr.  Basil  Gwj^er  has  returned  from  the 
West  (where  he  has  been  masquerading  under 
an  assumed  name  for  the  past  six  months), 
with  a  stock  of  material  upon  which  lie  in¬ 
tends  to  draw  in  his  projected  novel  of  rustic 
life.  lie  declared  to  an  interviewer  the  other 
day  that  he  found  in  Devonshire  the  cheeks 
of  ‘  claret  and  cream  commingled  ’  iin  n  irt  J- 


ized  by  Herrick,  but  not  the  discontent  which 
beset  that  ungrateful  poet  in  ‘  the  drooping 
confines  ’  of  that  delightful  county.  Mr. 
Qwyer  starts  almost  immediately  for  America, 
where  his  arrival  will  be  signalized  by  the 
banquets  and  receptions  with  which  Brother 
Jonathan  delights  to  welcome  the  popular 
British  author.  ‘  Intriguers'  has  now  reached 
its  fourteenth  edition.” 

Several  paragraphs  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  followed,  which  Grace  read  with 
some  awe  and  a  flush  of  the  cheeks,  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  opinion  she  had  held 
of  “  Mr.  Jackson”  as  A  man  with  no 
occupation  or  business  in  life.  Glanc¬ 
ing  at  her  crestfallen  face  in  the  glass, 
the  farmer’s  daughter  found  courage  to 
murmur  : 

“  I  think  he  liked  me,  after  all — a 
little,”  and  was  very  sweet  and  adorably 
kind  to  Richard  when  he  called  upon 
her  that  evening. — Temple  Bar. 
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This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  very 
care! Ill  examination  by  M.  Richard 
Wacldington  of  all  the  correspondence, 
official  and  private,  between  kings, 
ministers,  and  diplomatists  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Foreign  Offices  at  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Papers  in  the  British  Museum, 
regarding  the  intricate  negotiations 
that  preceded  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
The  author’s  object,  as  signified  by  the 
book’s  title,  is  to  explain  clearly  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  years  1 755- 
56  the  old  political  system  of  European 
alliances  was  abruptly  reversed  or  up¬ 
set  ;  that  the  Great  Powers  changed 
sides,  cancelled  existing  ti-eaties  with 
their  former  friends,  made  new  treaties 
with  their  former  enemies,  and  entered 
into  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  left 
France  on  the  road  to  ruin,  without 
any  substantial  gain  to  any  of  the  other 
combatants  except  England.’  For 
England  the  result  of  the  Seven'  Years’ 
War  was  the  expulsion  of  the  French 

*  Louis  XV.  et  le  Renversement  des  Alli¬ 
ances  (Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  de  Sept  Ans, 
1754-56).  Par  Richard  Waddington,  Sena- 
teur  de  la  Seine-Inferieure,  1896. 


from  North  America  and  from  India, 
the  demolition  of  the  French  navy,  an 
immense  increase  of  her  ownjsea-pow- 
er.  and  a  great  expansion  of  her  trade 
and  her  dominion.  M.  Waddington 
believes  that  the  accepted  version  of 
the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
brought  this  signal  catastrophe  upon 
France  has  placed  Frederic  of  Prussia 
too  high  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
too  low — justifying  everything  that  he 
did,  and  exaggerating  her  share,  great 
as  it  was,  in  the  blunders  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

By  1755  it  had  become  plain  to  Eng- 
land  that  hostilities  with  France  over 
the  American  colonies  were  inevitable  ; 
and  indeed  they  had  already  begun. 
Although  the  two  nations  were  offi¬ 
cially  at  peace.  Admiral  Boscawen  had’ 
attacked,  in  June,  a  French  squadron 
that  was  conveying  reinforcements  to 
Canada,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was 
seizing  every  French  merchant-ship 
that  he  could  sight  between  Ushant 
and  Cape  Finisterre.  In  America 
Braddock’s  force  had  been  routed  by 
the  French  and  their  friendly  Indians. 
The  English  had  been  so  eager  to  begin 
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that  they  dispensed  with  a  declaration 
of  war  ;  but  while  the  people  wanted  a 
maritime  and  colonial  war  for  the  sake 
of  their  trade  and  their  lands  beyond 
sea,  the  king  (George  the  Second)  was 
chiefly  anxious  about  the  protection  of 
Hanover,  a  much  more  complicated 
problem.  The  king’s  object,  upon 
which  he  and  his  ministers  exercised 
all  their  diplomacy,  was  to  keep  Ger¬ 
many  quiet,  if  possible,  while  England 
and  France  should  be  fighting  out  their 
duel  on  and  beyond  the  blue  water  ;  or 
at  any  rate  to  save  Hanover  from  inva¬ 
sion.  But  how  was  this  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  ?  The  traditional  enemy  of 
France  was  Austria,  by  whose  side  we 
had  fought  the  French  kings  in  the 
first  two  great  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  there  was  a  latent  but  deadly 
feud  over  the  recent  annexation  of 
Silesia  by  Frederic  of  Prussia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Prussia  was  at  the  time 
allied  with  France,  and  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  for  these  two  Powers  to 
invade  Hanover,  which  lay  in  a  man¬ 
ner  between  them.  Such  a  project  had 
been  actually  discussed  between  Fred¬ 
eric  and  the  French  ministers.  The 
King,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  prompt 
and  practical,  advised  the  French  to 
lose  no  time  in  occupying  Hanover,  to 
be  held  until  the  Engiish  should  let  go 
Canada,  which,  he  said,  they  were  ob¬ 
viously  intending  to  seize.  Whereupon 
the  French  Government  suggested  that 
Frederic  might  himself  take  Hanover  ; 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  pull  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  for  other  folk,  or 
to  give  Austria  her  opportunity  by 
breaking  the  peace  in  Germany.  Mean- 
while'.the  English  applied  first  for  aid 
to  Austria,  their  ancient  ally ;  but 
Maria  Theresa  was  bent  upon  attacking 
Frederic,  and  the  sure  result,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  of  quarrelling  with  him  would 
be  to  place  Hanover  in  great  peril  :  so 
no  bargain  could  be  made  with  the 
Empress-Queen.  They  next  turned  to 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  who  detested  Fred¬ 
eric  almost  as  heartily  as  Maria  Theresa 
did,  and  with  her  they  "negotiated  a 
treaty  to  the  effect  that  any  Power  at¬ 
tacking  Hanover  should  be  treated  as 
the  “  common  enemy”  of  both.  The 
news  of  this  treaty  seriously  startled 
Frederic,  who  saw  at  once  that  it  was 


aimed  at  Prussia,  and  found  himself 
in  an  awkward  situation.  The  French 
king,  his  only  ally,  was  incapable  and 
indolent ;  the  French  ministry  vacil¬ 
lated  ;  their  fleet  was  evidently  no 
match  for  the  English  at  sea  ;  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  danger  of  being  left  isolated  in 
Europe,  with  two  powerful  and  vindic¬ 
tive  empresses,  the  mistresses  of  great 
armies,  threatening  his  frontier  on 
either  side.  So  when  the  English  made 
conciliatory  overtures  to  him  he  replied 
with  oflicial  expressions  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  esteem  for  his  uncle,  George 
the  Second,  whom  he  heartily  despised  ; 
and  the  billet  confidentiel  to  his  envoy 
in  London,  which  accompanied  his 
public  despatch,  is  worth  quoting. 

II  faut  voir  h  quoi  cela  ni^nera,  et  si  mes¬ 
sieurs  les  Anglais  n’ont  pas  envie  do se  moquer 
de  moi.  N’est-ce  pas  bien  singulier  que  ces 
gens  demandcnt  que  j’epouse  leiirs  interets, 
lorsque  actuellement  j’ai  deux  gros  dfemSIes 
avec  eux  qui  ne  sout  pas  vides?  On  diralt 
que  toute  la  terre,  aux  depens  de  I’interfit 
propre  d’un  cliacun,  est  obligee  d’entrepren- 
dre  la  defense  de  ce  fichu  pays. 

Nevertheless  in  January,  185G,  Prus¬ 
sia  and  England  made  a  convention 
affirming  their  joint  resolution  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  in  Germany,  to  oppose  the 
entry  or  passage  of  foreign  armies,  and 
to  guarantee  each  other’s  possession. 
The  English  had  now  got  one  treaty 
with  Russia  that  held  Frederic  in  check, 
and  had  used  it  to  make  another  with 
Frederic  that  held  the  French  in  check  ; 
whereby  it  might  appear  that  Hanover 
was  tolerably  safe.  But  England’s 
double  dealing  enraged  the  Russian 
Empress,  who  saw  that  the  “  common 
enemy”  was  escaping  her  ;  and  Fred¬ 
eric’s  double  dealing  angered  the 
French,  who  protested  against  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  his  becoming  simultaneously 
the  ally  of  France  and  England  at  a 
moment  when  these  two  nations  were 
on  the  brink  of  war.  Naturally  the 
Russian  Empress  threw  over  England 
and  joined  Austria  in  a  plan  to  attack 
and  dismember  Prussia  ;  while  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  and  his  ministers,  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  danger  of  being  left 
alone  in  Europe,  crossed  over  also  to 
the  Austrian  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
whereby  France  and  Austria  mutually 
agreed  to  repel  aggression  upon  each 
other’s  territories. 


j 
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This  was  a  fatal  blunder  on  the  part  at  Paris  are  preserved  his  most  secret 
of  France,  for  defensive  compacts  are  instructions  to  his  minister  there, 
useless  when  one  of  the  two  contract-  which  were  duly  laid  before  Louis  the 
ing  parties  intends  war,  because  war  Fifteenth  and  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
can  be  always  provoked.  Austria  and  who  sometimes  read  more  than  she 
Russia  at  once  began  to  muster  their  liked  about  herself.  The  secretary  to 
armies  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  the  Austrian  legation  at  Berlin  had 
Frederic  determined  to  anticipate  them,  been  enlisted  into  the  secret  service  of 
When  Mitchell,  the  English  envoy  at  the  Prussian  king.  One  morning  he 
his  court,  tried  to  deter  him  from  disappeared  altogether ;  the  Prussian 
plunging  into  hostilities  by  his  sudden  police  searched  everywhere  for  him 
invasion  of  Saxony,  the  king  glared  at  with  the  most  obliging  activity  ;  yet 
him  wrathfully,  and  said  ;  “  Qu’est-ce  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered, 
que  vous  voyez.  Monsieur,  dans  raa  until  finally  it  transpired  that  he  was 
figure?  Croyez-vous  que  mon  nez  est  in  hiding  not  far  off,  under  their  par- 
fait  pour  recevoir  des  claques?  Par-  ticular  protection.  And  every  one  has 
dieu,  jo  ne  le  souffrirai  pas.”  The  in-  read  how  it  was  upon  reading  the  con- 
vasion  of  Saxony  was  a  clear  case  of  fidential  reports  from  the  Saxon  min- 
aggression.  The  two  empresses  set  ister  at  Vienna  to  his  government, 
upon  Frederic,  forcing  France  to  take  which  were  obtained  by  bribing  a  clerk 
the  field  with  them  ;  and  thus  the  in  the  Dresden  Foreign  Office,  that 
Seven  Years’  War  opened  with  a  for-  Frederic  determined  to  strike  the  first 
midable  coalition  of  Russia,  Austria,  blow  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  by  mak- 
and  France  against  Prussia  ;  England,  ing  a  rush  upon  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
although  Prussia’s  ally,  being  at  first  One  may  perhaps  suggest,  parentheti- 
formally  at  war  with  France  only.  cally,  some  doubt  whether  the  modern 

M.  Waddington’s  book  follows  all  system  of  including  all  this  stolen  cor- 
the  twisting  intricate  underplay  of  these  respondence  among  the  historical  docu- 
entangled  transactions,  and  so  gives  a  ments  open  to  public  inspection  at  the 
dramatic  representation  of  the  political  various  record  offices  is  altogether  pru- 
world  at  that  time.  Diplomacy  was  a  dent  or  wholesome.  Diplomatic  letters 
game  of  intrigue  and  finesse  carried  on  are  still  carefully  sorted  in  continental 
without  scruple  as  to  methods ;  the  post-offices ;  and  the  Dreyfus  case 
stakes, were  too  high  for  moral  hesita-  shows  that  other  means  are  still  used 
tions  ;  it  was  the  art  of  weaving  nets  for  access  to  bureaux  ;  but  when  such 
to  catch  the  unwary  ;  it  was  the  veil  papers  are  no  longer  wanted,  it  might 
which  screened  the  movement  of  armies  be  more  decent  to  destroy  them,  or  the 
behind  scenes,  the  prelude  to  their  various  States  might  agree  to  a  general 
sudden  appearance.  The  correspond-  restitution  of  them,  by  exchange,  to 
ence  of  foreign  embassies  was  opened  their  lawful  owners.  Upon  the  exist- 
and  read  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every  ing  system  we  may  look  tor  the  publi- 
State’s  post-office  ;  the  clerks  of  the  cation  of  the  evidence  against  Dreyfus 
Chancelleries  were  often  in  the  pay  of  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
the  government  to  which  the  embassy  tury. 

was  attached  ;  the  ambassadors  could  Taking  M.  Waddington’s  work  as  a 
not  even  trust  their  own  secretaries  ;  whole,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a 
the  governments  did  not  always  trust  vivid  and  edifying  picture  of  the  man- 
their  own  ambassadors  ;  the  French  ners  and  methods  of  statesmen  in  the 
king  kept  a  secret  agency  of  his  own  last  century,  and  for  the  able  handling 
who  thwarted  and  undermined  the  of  a  mass  of  records  which,  while  they 
regular  French  embassies.  Frederic  of  confirm  our  previous  knowledge  of 
Prussia  was  the  most  skilful  and  sue-  leading  events  and  their  causes,  bring 
cessful  purloiner  of  information  ;  but  out  also  some  points  not  generally 
copies  of  all  his  own  letters  to  his  en-  known  or  observed.  Much  of  the  secret 
voy  in  London  were  obtained  by  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  period  may 
English  government,  and  are  still  to  be  extracted  from  Carlyle’s  Life  of 
be  seen  at  our  Record  Office;  and  in  Frederic;  but  his  grotesque  though 
the  “Archives  des  Affaires  £trang{ires”  vigorous  style  is  fatiguing  when  one  is 
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merely  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  ;  and 
he  stops  so  often  to  make  humorous 
grimaces  at  his  fools  or  knaves  that  the 
quiet  reader  may  be  excused  a  little 
impatience.  His  narrative,  moreover, 
is  not  so  complete  and  exhaustive  as 
M.  Waddington’s  ;  and  it  is  now  fairly 
certain  that  Maria  Theresa  did  not 
write  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  the 
letter  beginning  “  Ma  Cousine,”  to 
which  Carlyle,  in  his  grim  jocular  way, 
attaches  much  political  importance. 
The  Austrian  Court,  however,  did  take 
special  pains  about  showing  deferential 
civility  to  the  king’s  mistress,  who  only 
got  a  snub  from  Frederic  in  return  for 
the  message  of  flattering  cajolery  that 
she  sent  him  through  Voltaire. 

The  direction  of  England’s  foreign 
policy  during  this  period,  if  we  judge 
by  tlie  results,  was  singularly  fortunate, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
our  statesmen  stumbled  by  haphazard 
or  by  subtle  calculation  upon  the  course 
which  led,  by  a  series  of  shifty  manoeu¬ 
vres,  to  the  detachment  of  Prussia  from 
France.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at 
any  rate,  that  our  alliance  with  Fred¬ 
eric  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  No 
other  combination  could  have  served 
'us  so  well,  for  it  reduced  France  to  the 
necessity  of  confronting  simultaneously 
the  Prussian  Army  by  land  and  the 
English  navy  at  sea,  whereby  she  was 
overmatched  and  defeated  on  both  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
chief  of  the  English  cabinet  that  had 
to  deal  with  the  critical  and  compli¬ 
cated  situation  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
was  the  Duke  of  I^ewcastle,  who  is 
unanimously  reputed  to  have  been  the 
most  incompetent  Prime  Minister  in 
all  our  parliamentary  annals.  But  the 
Prussian  alliance  was  not  turned  to  its 
right  use  until  Pitt  came  into  power, 
and  insisted  on  putting  all  our  money 
on  one  strong  energetic  ally,  instead  of 
dribbling  it  away  in  subsidies  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  German  princes.  Another 
point  is  the  impression  produced  bv  the 
story  of  these  transactions  that  ilng- 
land  was  exceedingly  well  served  by  her 
representatives  abroad,  who  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  belonged  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  that  latterly  furnished  so 
many  of  our  diplomatists.  Keith  at 
Vienna,  Keene  at  Madrid,  Iflitchell  at 


Berlin,  and  the  unfortunate  Hanbury 
Williams  at  St.  Petersburg  seem  all  to 
have  been  men  who  for  acuteness, 
knowledge  of  their  business,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  country’s  interests  could 
be  confidently  matched  against  any 
ministers  and  envoys  of  continental 
States,  were  not  inferior  to  the  care¬ 
fully  chosen  agents  of  Prussia,  and 
were  far  superior  to  the  ambassadors 
of  France.  Of  Mitchell  it  is  said  by 
M.  Waddington  that  his  frankness,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  independence  produced 
the  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
sceptical  Frederic,  with  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  retain  considerable 
influence,  in  spite  of  embarrassment 
created  by  a  changing  and  hesitating 
policy  at  home. 

Among  the  leading  actors  in  the 
drama  Frederic  of  Prussia  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  as  the  clear-headed  man 
of  daring  and  unscrupulous  genius,  the 
intellectual  ancestor,  in  war  and  states¬ 
manship,  of  Napoleon  and  Bismarck, 
of  men  who  make  short  work  of  irreso¬ 
lute  or  maladroit  antagonists,  who  take 
boldly  the  straightest  road  toward  defi¬ 
nite  ends.  The  Due  de  Broglie’"  com¬ 
pares  Frederic’s  irruption  into  Saxony, 
by  which  he  began  the  war  of  1756, 
with  the  opening  of  the  campaign  by 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  in  1865  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  both  cases  being  to  attack  Aus¬ 
tria  before  she  was  ready,  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  Bohemia  from  a  base  in  Sax¬ 
ony.  But  in  1756  the  resistance  of  the 
Saxon  array  checked  Frederic,  and 
placed  him  in  some  jeopardy  ;  whereas 
in  the  later  campaign  the  Saxon  king, 
being  intimidated,  offered  no  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  seven 
weeks  instead  of  seven  years,  was  vir¬ 
tually  terminated  in  Bohemia  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Austrian  army  at 
Sadowa.  In  1865  llussia  aided  the 
Prussians  by  a  friendly  neutrality ; 
France  held  aloof  until  it  was  too  late 
to  strike  in  ;  and  Italy  was  actively 
hostile  to  the  Austrians,  who  were  thus 
isolated  and  overpowered  ;  while  in  the 
previous  century  Frederic  had  against 
him  the  three  great  continental  Powers, 
was  driven  to  fearful  extremities,  and 
only  saved  his  kingdom  by  miraculous 
energy.  But  while  he  was  fighting  for 

“  Le  Secret  du  Roi.” 
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land  was  breaking  down  the  naval  and 
colonial  power  of  France  the  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Rosbach  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  their  military  reputation,  and 
the  general  dilapidation  of  their  re¬ 
sources  became  so  incurable  that  to  the 
Seven  Years’  War  may  be  largely  at¬ 
tributed  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  was  governed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  women  ;  and 
Frederic  had  an  unlucky  knack  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  mortal  offence,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  two  empresses  and  a  king’s 
mistress  combined  to  destroy  him,  and 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
M.  Waddington  proves  that  for  the 
political  blunders  of  France  the  Abbe 
de  Bernis  and  other  ministers  were  as 
much  to  blame  as  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  ;  yet  he  admits  that  at  the  time 
she  was  virtually  the  king’s  “premier 
ministre,”  and  a  monarch  in  such  lead¬ 
ing  strings  is  sure  to  go  wrong.  What 
saved  Frederic  was  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  their  foreign  affairs  by  the 
French  government,  and  Pitt’s  vigor¬ 
ous  war-policy  in  England.  At  a  period 
when  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
England  were  all  ruled  by  sovereigns 
or  statesmen  of  remarkable  personal 
character  "France  was  governed  from 
Versailles  by  the  feeblest  of  the  French 
kings,  with  the  aid  of  a  fair  but  frail 
lady  and  of  some  second-rate  minis¬ 
ters.  It  was  clean  against  the  manifest 
interest  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  let 
himself  be  drawn  into  joining  Austria’s 
vindictive  attack  upon  Prussia  when 
he  had  on  his  hands  a  dangerous  quar¬ 
rel  with  England  ;  and  it  was  very  bad 
policy,  as  M.  Waddington  points  out, 
for  France  to  abet  the  two  empresses 
in  their  design  of  breaking  up  Prussia 
and  reducing  her  to  insignificance,  for 

Ce  fut  en  Allcmagnc,  dans  une  lulte  oh 
les  bataillons  frauQuis  tie  furent,  il  propremeut 
parler,  que  Ics  auxiliaires  de  I’armee  de  I’im- 
peratrice,  ce  fut  sur  les  cliamps  de  bataille  de 
Rosbach,  de  Creveld,  de  Miuden,  que  nous 
perdiines  nos  colonies  du  Canada  et  du  golfe 
St.-Laurent.  [lienveraement  dea  Alliances, 
p.  369.] 


France’s  hereditary  rival,  with  supreme 
predominance  in  central  Europe. 

L’Autriche,  debarrassee  du  seul  rival  qui 
lui  portfit  ombrage,  accrue  par  la  reprise  de  la 
Silesie  et  des  duebes  italiens,  graindie  par  le 
prestige  de  la  victoire.  serail  deveuue  maitresse 
inconlestee  de  I’Europe  ceutrale,  et  aurait 
peut-6tre  effectue  un  siecle  plus  tot,  sinon 
I’union,  du  moins  la  consolidation,  a  son 
profit,  de  I’empire  germanique. 

Yet  Maria  Theresa  persuaded  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  into  signing  a  treaty 
which  forced  him  to  follow  her  lead 
into  a  war,  of  which  the  end,  even  if 
it  had  been  triumphant,  would  have 
been  disadvantageous  to  France  ;  and 
as  he  had  entered  upon  it  without 
preparation  or  forethought,  so  indo¬ 
lence  and  backstairs  intriguing  at  head¬ 
quarters  paralyzed  his  generals  in  the 
field.  Fifty  years  later,  in  180G,  when 
it  was  Prussia  whose  tactics  were  tardy 
and  irresolute,  France  wiped  out  the 
disgrace  of  Rosbach  at  Jena  ;  but  in 
1870  diplomatic  skill  and  military  ca¬ 
pacity  had  again  changed  sides,  and 
Sedan  left  Prussia  the  winner  of  two 
out  of  the  three  decisive  battles  with 
France.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  far 
better  administrator  than  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  ;  yet  he  also,  though  bred  in 
a  different  school,  was  troubled  latterly 
by  a  kind  of  indolent  good-nature,  was 
ill  served  by  his  ministers,  and  on  the 
vital  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Prussia  he  was  swayed  by  a  woman’s 
influence.  One  can  only  marvel  at  the 
ill  fortune  that  placed  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  with  their  bright  intelligence  and 
high  spirit,  under  a  rash  and  short¬ 
sighted  government  at  two  momentous 
epochs  of  their  history  ;  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  irreparable 
disaster  that  may  be  brought  down 
upon  a  nation  by  those  who  misguide 
its  foreign  policy.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  words  used  by  Henri  Mar¬ 
tin  when,  in  his  History  of  France,  he 
concludes  his  survey  of  the  great  con¬ 
test  between  England  and  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  Seven  Years’  War  by  saying  of 
England  :  “  Elle  avait  vaincu  par  la 
seule  superiorite  de  son  gouverne- 
ment.  ’’ — Nineteenth  Centnry. 
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“  Rare  Sydney !  thrice  honored  the  stall 
where  he  sits, 

And  be  his  every  honor  he  deigneth  to 
climb  at  ! 

Had  England  a  hierarchy  formed  of  all  wits, 
Whom  but  Sydney  would  England  pro¬ 
claim  as  its  Primate  ?” 

Thomas  Moore. 

Almost  the  only  unsympathetic  and 
inappreciative  comment  in  Miss  Wynn’s 
delightful  diaries  was  called  forth  by 
news  of  the  death  of  a  man  for  whom 
she  yet  had  a  very  true  regard  : 

“  Poor  Sydney  Smith  is  a  great  loss  to  Lon¬ 
don,”  she  writes.  “  His  wit  will  not  easily 
be  replaced.  .  .  .  "What  is  to  be  done  with 
wit  hereafter  ?  If  Sydney  Smith  had  to  leave 
his  wit  on  this  side  of  the  grave  his  individ¬ 
uality  is  gone.  And  yet  there  are  few  quali¬ 
ties  which  seem  less  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  ideas  of  heaven.”  * 

If  Miss  Wynn  had  ever  visited  at 
Eoston  or  Combe  Florey  she  would 
have  understood  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  man  of  whom  she 
wrote,  quite  independent  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  he  was  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  in  society  ;  and  even  if  she  had 
reflected  a  little  on  the  nature  of  that 
one  brilliant  characteristic,  whose  lus¬ 
tre  blinded  her  to  its  co-existent  quali¬ 
ties — on  tlie  uses  to  which  it  was  put, 
on  the  kindliness  with  which  it  was 
wielded,  on  the  noble  enthusiasm  for 
justice,  charity,  goodwiy,  to  which  it 
was  always  allied,  she  must  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  heaven  to  which  its 
possession  formed  a  disqualiflcatioii 
would  be  a  very  narrow,  and — be  it 
said  without  irreverence — a  very  dull 
one. 

Byron,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  extend 
this  one-sided  view  of  Sydney  Smith 
by  his  fancy  portrait  of — 

"  That  overwhelming  son  of  heaven, 
That  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 

The  loudest  wit  I  e’er  was  deafened  with. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 

A  brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a  curate.”! 

No  one,  however,  now  consults 
“Don  Juan”  for  serious  “apprecia¬ 
tions”  of  Byron’s  contemporaries,  and 


*“  Memorials  of  Charlotte  Williams-Wynn.” 
Longmans,  1878,  p.  57. 

f  ”  Byron’s  Works.”  Murray,  edit.  1864, 
p.  757. 
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if  any  proof  were  required  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  misrepresentation  of 
Sydney  Smith  it  would  be  the  line 
which  follows  : 

“  His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  bis  sermons 
jokes  !” 

How  different  was  the  estimate  form¬ 
ed  by  Abraham  Hayward  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  be  “  a  neglect  of 
duty”  not  to  urge  on  contemporaries 
and  posterity  Sydney  Smith’s  “  claims 
to  rank  as  a  great  public  benefactor,” 
as  well  as  his  admitted  superiority  in 
“  his  incidental  and  subordinate  char¬ 
acter  of  wit.” 

“  He  persevered  in  his  career  as  a  social, 
moral,  and  political  reformer  through  good 
and  evil  report,  with  unabated  vigor  and 
vivacity,  both  in  writing  and  conversation, 
until  the  greater  part  of  his  original  objects 
had  been  attained  ;  and  the  simplest  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  these  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  countrymen  have  durable  benefits  and 
solid  services,  as  W'ell  as  pleasant  thoughts 
and  lively  images,  to  thank  him  for.  .  .  . 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  his  exquisite 
humor  was  uniformly  exerted  on  the  side  of 
justice,  virtue  and  rational  freedom.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
pervert  or  misapply  so  rare  and  distinctive  a 
gift,  being,  as  it  notoriously  was,  the  intense 
expression,  the  flower,  the  cream,  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  reason  and  good  sense.”* 

Sydney  Smith  himself  recognized  wit 
as  one  of  the  gifts  of  Providence.  In 
a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  he  said  : 

"  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  is  surely  the 
flavor  of  the  mind.  Man  could  direct  his 
ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by 
tasteless  food,  but  God  has  given  us  wit  and 
flavor,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven 
the  days  of  man’s  pilgrimage,  and  to  ‘  charm 
his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl.’  ” 

Again,  using  a  daring  and  poetic  im¬ 
age,  akin  to  that  in  which  he  likened 
the  first  crocus  breaking  through  frozen 
earth  to  “  the  resurrection  of  the 
world,”  he  exclaims,  “  Lightning 
must,  I  think,  be  the  wit  of  heaven.” 

Bagehot,  with  his  keen  eye  for  char¬ 
acter,  compares  Sydney  Smith  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  : 

“  There  is  the  same  strong  sense,  the  same 
glowing,  natural  pleasure,  the  same  power  of 


*“  Selected  Essays.”  Longmans,  1878; 
vol.  i.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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dealing  with  raen,  the  same  power  of  diffus¬ 
ing  common  happiness.  Both  enjoyed  as 
much  in  a  day  as  an  ordinary  man  in  a 
month.”  * 

lie  might  have  extended  the  com¬ 
parison  to  the  sunniness  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  life,  the  strength  of  their  family 
affections,  their  excellence  as  hosts, 
and  their  kindliness  as  masters. 

Of  all  these  quali^es  the  memoir  by 
Sydney  Smith’s  daughter  gives  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  ;  it  is  indeed  a  store¬ 
house  of  good  things  from  which,  sup¬ 
ported  by  outside  testimony,  “  the  real 
Sydney  Smith”  emerges  triumphantly. 

lie  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
in  1771.  His  father  was  a  clever,  ec¬ 
centric,  country  gentleman,  whose 
great  delight  was  to  astonish  his  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Having  married  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fascinating  girl,  the  daughter 
of  an  emigre  from  Languedoc,  be  left 
her  at  the  church  door,  in  the  care  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Olier,  and  set  off  for 
a  tour  in  America.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  still  spent  much  time 
in  travel,  and  much  money  in  buying, 
beautifying,  and  abandoning  nineteen 
different  residences, 

Sydney  had  one  sister  and  three 
brothers.  The  boys  are  described  as 
indifferent  to  games,  and  spending 
their  leisure  in  study,  or  in  lying  on 
the  floor  ‘‘  sprawling  over  their  books,” 
arguing,  discussing,  wrangling  on 
every  subject  which  occupied  their  ac¬ 
tive  brains,  with  loud  voices,  excited 
gestures,  and  perfect  friendliness. 

Robertf  and  Cecil  were  in  due  time 
sent  to  Eton,  Sydney  and  Courtenay 
to  Winchester,  from  which  the  latter 
twice  ran  away,  unable  to  endure  the 
misery  and  “positive  starvation,”  at 
the  recollection  of  which  Sydney  used 
to  shudder  in  old  age.  The  minds  of 
the  young  Smiths,  however,  were  not 
starved,  in  spite  of  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  which  they  considered  wretched  ; 
for  Sydney  rose  to  be  captain  of  the 
school,  and  the  other  boys  sent  a 
“  Round  Robin”  to  the  headmaster, 
declining  to  try  for  the  college  prizes  if 
the  Smith  brothers  were  allowed  to 


*  ‘‘  Literary  Studies.”  Longmans,  1884  ; 
vol.  i.,  p.  33. 

f  Under  his  Eton  name,  “  Bobus,”  as  famil¬ 
iar  a  figure  in  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  the 
period  as  his  more  famous  brother. 
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compete,  as  “  they  always  gained 
them.”* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  associate  the  fu¬ 
ture  kindly  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  with 
Jacobinism  ;  yet,  being  sent  to  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  perfect  his  French  during 
the  full  fury  of  the  First  Revolution, 
it  was  thought  necessary  for  his  safety 
that  he  should  enrol  himself  in  one  of 
the  national  societies,  where  he  figured 
as  “  Le  Citoyen  Smit,  Membre  Aflfilie 
au  Club  des  Jacobins  de  Mont  Vil- 
liers.”  Returning  to  England,  he  be¬ 
came  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  deatl}  was  thrown  entirely  on  his 
own  resources,  contriving,  on  his  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  not  only  to  keep  free  from 
debt  himself,  but  to  pay  a  tolerably 
large  one  incurred  by  his  brother  at 
Winchester,  which  Courtenay  dared 
not  confess  to  his  father  before  depart¬ 
ing  for  ludia.f  Robert,  meantime, 
had  become  a  barrister,  and  Sydney’s 
preference  was  for  the  same  profession  ; 
but  his  father  was  not  inclined — per¬ 
haps  not  able,  remembering  his  own 
very  expensive  hobby — to  make  the 
necessary  outlay  for  his  second  son,  and 
Sydney  obeyed,  his  commands,  took 
holy  orders,  and  became  a  curate — on 
Salisbury  Plain  ! 

Before  entering  on  this  exile,  how¬ 
ever,  Sydney  accentuated  the  contrast 
between  the  lot  of  Bobus  and  his  own 
by  marrying  his  brother  to  Miss  Ver¬ 
non,  aunt  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  “  The 
marriage  took  place  in  the  library  at 
Bo  wood,”  Sydney  wrote  to  his  mother, 
“  and  all  I  can  tell  you  of  it  is  that  he 
cried,  she  cried,  and  I  cried. 

Sydney,  then,  to  use  the  title  of  a 
once  popular  evangelical  tract,  was 
“  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,” 
and  his  sheep  were  scattered  among  a 
few  cottages  and  farms  in  and  around 
Netherhaven.  He  had  no  friends  ;  he 


*  Clever  boys  are  often  said  to  have  had 
clever  mothers,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Smith’s  charm  as  a  letter-writer  that  when 
her  sons  were  known  to  have  heard  from  her 
their  schoolfellows  would  gather  round  them 
and  insist  on  the  letter  being  read  aloud. 

f  Where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  judge  and  Orientalist,  and  made  a  large  for¬ 
tune. 

t  “  The  only  tears,”  adds  Sydney  Smith’s 
daughter,  ”  this  marriage  ever  produced,  save 
those  we  shed  on  her  grave.” 
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had  no  books  (then  a  costly  luxury)  ; 
he  had  no  horse.  His  diet  was  chiefly 
of  potatoes,  with  a  little  sauce  to  give 
them  a  relish — for  Netherhaven  boast¬ 
ed  neither  provision-shop  nor  butcher. 
But  a  great  deal  does  come  to  those 
who  wait,  and  possess  other  good  quali¬ 
ties  besides  endurance  ;  and  the  squire 
of  the  parish  discovered  that  his  young 
shepherd  was  no  ordinary  man  ;  and 
Mr.  Beach  induced  Sydney  to  resign 
his  curacy  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
become  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  The 
Continent  was  closed  against  them  by 
war,  and  Sydney,  with  his  pupil,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Edinburgh. 

The  literary  circle  of  “  the  modern 
Athens’'  then  included  Scott,  Jeffrey, 
Playfair,  Brougham,  Alison,  Horner, 
and  many  other  well  known  men,  who, 
though  their  opinions  were  often  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder,  found  a  common 
ground  in  intellectual  and  social  sym¬ 
pathies. 

Looking  back  on  this  bright  time  of 
youth,  hope  and  energy,  Sydney  Smith 
asks,  “  Wh^n  shall  I  see  Scotland 
again  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  the  happy 
days  passed  there,  amid  odious  smells, 
barbarous  sounds,  bad  suppers,  excel¬ 
lent  hearts,  most  enlightened  and  culti¬ 
vated  understandings  !” 

Much  though  Sydney  loved  the  Scots, 
some  of  their  little  ways  appealed  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  his  sense  of  humor.  The 

corkscrew”  joke  is  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition,  but  space  must  be 
found  for  a  fragment  from  a  ball-room 
scene  : 

“  They  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics,” 
he  w’rites,  “  that  they  even  make  love  meta¬ 
physically.  I  overhead  a  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  ex¬ 
claim,  in  a  sudden  pause  of  the  music,  ‘  What 
you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the 
aibstract,  but — ’  here  the  fiddlers  began  fid¬ 
dling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost.” 

During  his  five  years’  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  Sydney  paid  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  brought  back  his  wife.  He 
had  long  been  engaged  to  Miss  Pybus, 
with  her  mother’s  full  approbation,  but 
with  such  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  brother  (one  of  Pitt’s  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty)  as  deprived  the 
young  couple  of  any  hope  of  advance¬ 
ment  through  his  influence.  The  bride 
had  a  little  fortune,  which  Sydney  set¬ 


tled  in  the  strictest  manner  on  her,  and 
she  sold  her  pearl  necklace  to  furnish 
the  new  menage,*  Sydney’s  contribu¬ 
tion  being  six  small  silver  teaspoons, 
which  from  long  u'^e  had  been  worn  to 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  One 
day,  in  the  madness  of  his  joy,  he  ran 
into  the  room  and  flung  them  into  her 
lap,  saying,  ‘  There,  Kate,  you  lucky 
girl,  1  give  you  all  my  fortune  !  ’  ” 
The  spoons  were  soon  supplemented  by 
a  thousand  pounds,  sent  by  Mr.  Beach 
in  acknowledgment  of  Sydney’s  care  of 
his  son,  and  this  was  prudently  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  Stocks,  after  more  than  a 
tenth  had  been  bestowed  on  two  i)er- 
sons  in  sore  need  of  help. 

Almost  coeval  with  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  happiest  of  homes 
was  the  foundation  of  the  great  Review 
with  which  Sydney  Smith’s' name  is 
inseparably  associated,  and  in  wliich, 
though,  owing  to  his  removal  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  was  only  editor  of  the  first 
numbei*,  so  many  of  his  best  known 
essays  appeared.  Their  aim  was  al¬ 
ways  to  proi>agate  and  foster  that  so¬ 
cial  and  intellectual  justice  of  which  he 
nobly  wrote  :  - 

"  Truth  is  its  liandmaid,  freedom  is  its 
child,  peace  is  its  companion,  safety  walks  in 
its  steps,  victory  follows  in  its  train.  It  is 
the  brightest  emanation  from  llie  Gospel,  it  is 
the  greatest  attribute  of  God.  It  is  the  centre 
round  which  human  motives  and  passions 
turn,  and  justice,  sitting  on  high,  sees  genius, 
and  birth,  and  power,  and  wealth  revolving 
round  her  throne,  and  teaches  their  patlis,  and 
marks  out  their  orbits,  and  warns  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  rules  with  a  strong  hand,  and  car¬ 
ries  order  and  discipline  into  a  world  which, 
but  for  her,  would  be  a  wild  waste  of  pas¬ 
sions.”! 

Justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  then 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  theological 
pariahs  ;  to  the  lunatics,  then  tortured 
for  their  misfortunes  as  no  one  is  now 
for  crime  ;  to  the  poor  prisoners  de¬ 
prived  of  counsel  ;  to  the  laboring 
classes,  kept  in  a  state  of  swinish  igno¬ 
rance  and  brutally  punished  for  its  in¬ 
evitable  results  :  all  those  ameliorations 
of  human  existence  which  are  now 


*  For  £500.  Some  years  afterward,  when 
visiting  the  jeweller’s  with  some  friends,  Mrs. 
Smith  saw  her  necklace  (“  every  pearl  of 
which  I  knew  and  had  often  strung,”  she 
says),  and  from  curiosity  asked  the  price. 
”  Fifteen  hundred  pounds,”  was  the  reply, 
t  “  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,”  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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familiar  as  the  air  we  breathe,  Sydney 
Smith  demanded — and  who  shall  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  obtaining  them  ?  For  he  had  the 
gift  of  attracting  attention  by  origi¬ 
nality  and  vigor,  and  riveting  it  by 
logic  and  humor.  “  If  he  had  not  al¬ 
ways  been  known  as  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  men,”  said  an  American  admirer,* 
“  he  would  have  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  wisest.” 

Sydney  Smith’s  settlement  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where,  in  1804,  he  took  a  house 
in  Doughty  Street  (soon  to  be  quitted 
for  Orchard  Street),  led  to  his  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  It 
might  possibly  startle  members  of  the 
High  Church  party  to  be  told  that  they 
should  regard  him  as  a  pioneer,  and 
assuredly  it  would  have  startled  him 
could  he  have  seen  the  length  to  which 
their  demonstrations  have  been  car¬ 
ried.  But  in  his  views  of  ritual,  as  in 
almost  every  other  subject,  he  was  far 
ahead  of  his  age  ;  and  in  the  infancy 
of  the  century,  when  deploring  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  men  from  church  services,  and 
the  palpable  boredom  of  most  of  the 
women  present  at  them,  he  wrote  : 

“  No  reflecting  man  can  ever  wish  to  adul¬ 
terate  manly  piety — the  parent  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  world — with  mummery  and  pa¬ 
rade.  But  w'e  are  strange  creatures,  and  it  is 
better,  perhaps,  not  to  place  too  much  confl- 
dence  in  our  reason  alone.  There  is,  perhaps, 
too  little  pomp  and  ceremony  in  our  worship 
instead  of  too  much.  We  quarrelled  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  great  hurry  and 
a  great  passion,  and,  furious  with  spleen, 
clothed  ourselves  with  sackcloth  because  she 
was  habited  in  brocade,  rushing  like  children 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  blind  to  all 
medium  between  complication  and  barren¬ 
ness,  formality  and  neglect.” 

He  also  pleaded  for  more  and  better 
music,  and,  above  all,  for  fuller,  freer, 
more  enthusiastic  oratory  in  churches. 

”  The  English,  generally  remarkable  for 
doing  very  good  things  in  a  very  bad  manner, 
seem  to  have  reserved  the  {maturity  and  plen¬ 
itude  of  their  awkwardness  for  the  pulpit. 
Why  call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ?” 
he  asks.  “  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  balance 
the  style  against  the  subject,  and  to  handle 
the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  dullest  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  driest  manner?  Is  sin  to  be 
taken  from  men,  as  Eve  was  from  Adam,  by 
casting  them  into  a  deep  slumber  ?  Or  from 
what  possible  perversion  of  common  sense  are 


The  minister,  Mr.  Whittier. 


we  all  to  look  like  fleld  preachers  in  Nova 
Zembla,  holy  lumps  of  ice.  numbed  into  quies¬ 
cence  and  stagnation  and  mumbling?” 

While  still  almost  a  stranger  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Sydney  became  one  of  the  welcome 
guests  in  that  brilliant  circle  of  which 
his  daughter  writes  : 

”  The  world  has  rarely  seen,  and  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  see  again,  all  that  was  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Holland;  House.  Genius 
and  merit,  in  whatever  rank  of  life,  became  a 
passport  there,  and  all  that  was  choicest  and 
rarest  in  European  society  seemed  attracted 
to  that  spot  as  to  its  natural  soil.” 

It  was  an  ordeal,  of  course,  to  make 
a  dkbut  in  such  a  salon — an  ordeal  in¬ 
tensified  sevenfold  by  tbe  alarming 
manners  and  despotic  character  of  Lady 
Holland  ;  and  Sydney  Smith  was  shy. 
He  cured  himself,  he  said,  by  making 
two  useful  discoveries  :  first,  that  man¬ 
kind  was  not  solely  employed  in  observ¬ 
ing  him — “  a  belief  that  all  young  peo¬ 
ple  have” — and  next,  “  that  shamming 
was  of  no  use.  The  world  is  clear¬ 
sighted,  and  soon  estimates  a  man  at 
his  just  value.  This  cured  me,  and  I 
determined  to  be  natural,  and  let  the 
world  find  me  out.” 

Hord  Holland’s  sweet  and  genial  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  said  to  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  be  in  his  society  without 
loving  him,  did  much  to  counteract 
the  terrifying  qualities  of  his  wife,  and 
with  him  Sydney  Smith  formed  ”  one 
of  those  rare  and  true  friendships 
which,  like  the  shadows  of  evening,  in¬ 
crease  even  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.” 
Their  conversation  was  ‘‘  the  perfection 
of  social  intercourse,  a  sort  of  mental 
dram-drinking,  as  unusual  as  it  was 
delightful.”  And  among  the  habitues 
of  Holland  House,  Sydney  Smith  must 
himself  have  been  an  apparition  equally 
delightful  and  rare.  A  man  of  wit  so 
keen  and  sense  of  humor  so  instantane¬ 
ous,  yet  who,  on  the  testimony  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  and  companions, 
was  never  tempted  to  wound,  or  be¬ 
trayed  into  coarseness — “  no  stain  of 
impurity  ever  sullied  his  blade” — to 
whom  Lord  Dudley  remarked,  ”  You 
have  been  laughing  at  me  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  yet  in  all  that  time 
you  never  said  a  single  word  to  me  I 
wished  unsaid  and  of  whom  an- 


*  "  Lord  Dudley  was,”  said  Sydney  Smith, 
“  one  of  the  most  absent-minded  men  ever 
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other  contemporary  wrote  :  “  Possess¬ 
ing  as  much  wit  as  a  man  without  a 
grain  of  his  sense,  he  had  as  much 
sense  as  a  man  without  a  spark  of  his 
wit” — is  rare  in  any  circle  and  at  all 
periods.  Moore,  to  some  extent  his 
social  rival,  records  in  his  diary  : 

“  Smith  particularly  amusing.  Have  rather 
held  out  against  him  hitherto,  but  this  day 
he  conquered  me,  and  I  now  am  his  victim, 
in  the  laughing  way,  for  life.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  duel  between  two  doctors,  with  oil 
of  croton  on  the  tips  of  their  fingers  trying  to 
touch  each  other’s  lips,  highly  ludicrous. 
Rogers  says  of  him  that  whenever  the  conver¬ 
sation  is  getting  dull  he  throws  iu  some  touch 
which  makes  it  rebound  and  rise  again  as 
light  as  ever.”* 

Moore  recognized  the  sterner  side  of 
Sydney  Smith  also  (Lord  Lansdowne 
called  him  “  a  mixture  of  Punch  and 
Cato”)  : 

”  On  leaving  Rogers’s,”  he  writes  on  an¬ 
other  ocasion,  ”  found  Sydney  Smith  change 
at  once — as  I  have  often  done  before — from 
the  gay,  uproarious  wag  into  as  solemn,  grave, 
and  austere  a  person  as  any  bench  of  bishops 
could  supply.  This  1  rather  think  his  natural 
character.  ”f 

Another  social  luminary,  as  strong  a 
contrast  to  Moore  as  pen  could  light 
on,  also  held  out  long  against  Sydney 
Smith’s  mirthful  sallies,  and  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  his  “  ringing,  joy-inspiring 
laugh.”  When  Mrs.  Siddons  first  met 
him  she  seemed  determined  to  resist 
his  influence  and  preserve  her  tragic 
dignity.  “  But  after  a  vain  struggle 
she  yielded  to  the  infection,  and  flung 
herself  back  in  her  chair  in  such  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter,  of  such  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  that  it  made  quite  a  scene, 
and  all  the  company  were  alarmed.” 
In  later  years  a  younger  member  of  the 
splendid  “  Kemble  dynasty”  fell  under 
the  same  spell,  and  after  telling  us  that 
‘‘  Sydney  Smith  laughed  at  his  own 
jokes  with  a  better  grace  than  any  man 
alive,”  adds  : 

“  The  special  and  reportable  sallies  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  have  been  of  course  ofteu  repeat¬ 
ed.  But  the  fanciful  fun  and  inexhaustible 


met  in  society.  One  day  he  saw  me  in  the 
street  and  invited  me  to  meet  myself.  ‘  Dine 
with  me  to-day  and  I  will  get  Sydney  Smith 
to  meet  you.’  I  admitted  the  temptation,  but 
said  I  was  engaged  to  meet  him  elsewhere.” 

♦‘‘Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,”  vol.  iv., 
p.  53. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  V.,  p.  75. 


humorous  drollery  of  his  conversation  among 
his  intimates  can  never  be  adequately  ren¬ 
dered  or  reproduced.  He  bubbled  over  with 
mirth,  of  which  his  own  enjoyment  formed 
an  irresistible  element ;  he  shook,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  at  his  own  ludicrous  ideas  as  they 
dawned  upon  his 'brain,  and  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
genial  humor  of  his  habitual  talk  by  merely 
repeating  separate  witticisms  and  repartees.”  * 

The  Orchard  Street  house  (No,  18) 
was  furnished  from  the  proceeds  of 
Sydney’s  Lectures  on  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy,  which  were  deservedly  large,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  no  one  had  ever  succeeded 
in  so  brimming  over  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  An  eye-wit¬ 
ness  wrote  : 

‘‘  All  Albemarle  Street  and  a  part  of  Graf¬ 
ton  Street  were  rendered  impassable  by  the 
concourse  of  carriages  assembled  there  during 
their  delivery.  There  was  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  audience  ;  the  lobbies  were  filled,  and 
the  doors  into  the  lecture-room  left  open  ;  the 
passages  leading  into  its  area  were  all  occu- 
piecF.  Next  year  galleries  were  erected,  and 
the  success  was  complete.” 

In  his  new  abode,  his  daughter  says, 
Sydney  still  remained  poor,  but  it  was 
“  the  poverty  of  a  man  of  sense,  who 
respected  himself,  not  that  false  shame, 
that  outward  show,  that  constant  seem¬ 
ing,  which  constitute  the  real  sting  of 
poverty  ;  and  his  house,  though  plain, 
was  the  perfection  of  comfort.”  Here 
he  gave  Uie  little  weekly  suppers,  which 
soon  became  as  famous  and  as  popular 
as  the  breakfasts  of  the  banker  and 
poet  Rogers,  and  which,  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  menu  and  the  superiority 
of  the  guests,  were  worthy  successors 
to  those  of  Charles  Lamh.  Here,  too, 
was  enacted  that  delightful  comedy, 
which  must  be  told  in  Lady  Holland’s! 
own  words  : 

‘‘  To  one  of  these  suppers  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
kintosh  brought  a  raw  Scottish  cousin,  ensign 
in  a  Highland  regiment.  On  hearing  the 
name  of  his  host,  he  suddenly  nudged  Sir 
James,  asking  in  an  audible  whisper,  ‘  Is  that 
the  great  Sir  Sudney  f  ’  '  Yes,  yes,’  said  Sir 
James,  much  amused  ;  and  giving  my  father 
a  hint,  on  the  instant  he  assumed  the  military 


♦‘‘Records  of  Later  Life,”  by  Frances 
Anne  Kemble.  Bentley  &  Son,  1882  ;  vol,  i., 
p.  105. 

t  Not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
chatelaine  of  Holland  House.  Saba,  Sydney 
Smith’s  biographer  and  eldest  child,  married 
Dr.  (afterward  Sir  Henry)  Holland. 
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character,  performed  the  part  of  the  hero  of 
Acre  to  perfection,  fought  all  his  battles  o'er 
again,  and  showed  how  he  had  charged  the 
Turks,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  young 
Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with 
the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  great 
Sir  Sudney,  and  the  absolute  torture  of  the 
other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  sup¬ 
pressed  laughter  at  the  inimitable  acting  of 
my  father  and  Sir  James.  At  twelve  o’clock 
at  night  nothing  would  serve  the  young  High¬ 
lander  but  setting  off  to  fetch  tlie  piper  of  liis 
regiment  to  play  to  Sir  Sudney,  who  said  he 
had  never  lieard  the  bagpipes,  on  which  the 
whole  party  dispersed  instantly,  for  Sir  James 
said  his  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat 
if  he  discovered  how  he  had  been  imposed 
upon.  A  few  days  afterward  Sir  James  and 
his  cousin  met  my  father  in  the  street  with 
my  mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her 
as  his  wife,  on  which  the  Scottish  cousin  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Sir  James,  ‘  I  didna  ken  tl»e 
great  Sir  Sudney  was  married  I  ’  ‘  Why,  no,’ 
said  Sir  James,  a  little  embarrassed,  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  him,  ‘  not  ex-act-ly  married,  only  an 
Egyptian  slave  he  brought  over  with  him  ! 
Fatima,  you  know — you  understand  ?  ’  My 
mother  was  long  known  in  the  little  circle  as 
Fatima.”* — “  Memoir,”  pp.  89,  90. 

In  180G  the  Whigs  were  in  power, 
and  Holland  House  influence  obtained 
the  living  of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  York¬ 
shire,  for  Sydney  Smith— preferment 
which  gave  him  “  the  first  feeling  of 
security  he  had  ever  enjoyed.’'  Long 
before,  he  had  been  warned  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  which  his  outspoken  political 
views  would  place  to  his  chances  of  ad¬ 
vancement  ;t  but  he  was  upheld  in  the 
honest  utterance  of  all  his  convictions 
by  the  independence  which  led  him  to 
refuse  to  alter  a  sermon  that  he  was 
told  would  alienate  certain  influential 
friends.  “  If  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 


*  With  all  this  exuberant  fun  was  blended 
the  most  comprehensive  and  intelligent  sym- 
patliy  with  all  forms  of  suffering.  One  of 
his  children,  delicate  and  imaginative,  formed 
a  habit  of  waking  each  evening  sobbing,  “  an¬ 
ticipating  the  death  of  parents  and  all  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  life  almost  before  life  had  begun.” 
Night  after  night,  therefore,  found  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  reviewer,  “  the  diner-out,”  watching 
by  his  cliild’s  bedside,  with  a  toy,  a  picture- 
book,  fruit,  an  amusing  story,  ”  a  little 
strengthening  advice  and  the  tendei%st  ca¬ 
resses,”  till  the  spell  was  broken  and  the  child 
woke  to  joy  and  not  to  sorrow. 

t  “  One  of  my  earliest  recollections,”  says 
his  biograplier,  ”  is  of  being  stopped  at  our 
door  when  returning  from  a  walk  and  desired 
to  tell  my  father  that  the  king”  (George  III.) 
”  had  been  reading  his  reviews,  and  said  he 
was  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  he  would  never 
be  a  bishop.” 


preach  such  a  sermon  at  all,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  do  you  think  I  can  refrain 
from  the  fear  of  giving  offence  ?” 

In  how  admirable  a  temper  Sydney 
Smith  accepted  this  banishment,  over 
which,  notwithstanding  its  pecuniary 
advantages,  many  men  of  similarly  so¬ 
cial  temperament  and  immeasurably 
less  social  success  would  have  sulked 
and  grumbled,  is  seen  from  his  writing 
to  Jeffrey — “  Living  a  good  deal  alone, 
as  I  do  now,  will  I  believe  correct  my 
faults  ;  for  a  man  can  do  without  his 
own  approbation  in  much  society,  but 
he  must  make  great  exertions  to  gain 
it  when  he  lives  alone.”  In  the  same 
spirit  he  says  :  ”  The  haunts  of  happi¬ 
ness  are  varied  and  rather  unaccounta¬ 
ble  ;  but  I  have  more  often  seen  her 
among  little  children,  home  firesides, 
and  country  houses,  than  anywhere 
else.” 

The  rural  paradise  for  which  Sydney 
was  to  forsake  the  pleasures  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  town  consisted  of  “  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  glebe  land  of  the  stiffest 
clay  in  a  remote  Yorkshire  village,” 
where  there  had  not  been  a  resident 
clergyman  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  owing  to  the  wretched  state  of 
the  hovel  which  had  once  served  as  a 
parsonage.  The  most  important  man 
in  Foston  village  was  the  parish  clerk, 
who,  after  a  long  interview  with  the 
new  incumbent,  was  pleased  to  inform 
him — punctuating  his  compliment  with 
pokes  from  his  stick — that  he  (Sydney 
Smith)  was  the  first  Londoner  he  had 
ever  seen  who  was  not  a  fool.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Percival’s  “  Residence  Bill,”  the  new¬ 
comer  had  to  build  a  parsonage,  a  tem¬ 
porary  home  being  found  at  Hesling- 
ton,  a  village  about  two  miles  from 
York,  and  a  pony  carriage  set  up  for 
transit  between  the  two  parishes,  drawn 
by  a  horse  named  (from  the  expression 
of  his  countenance)  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
The  first  essays  in  driving  this  alarm¬ 
ing  animal  made  severe  demands  on 
the  courage  and  self-control  of  Airs. 
Smith,  as  they  were  on  a  par  with  her 
husband’s  attempts  at  riding,  of  which 
he  said,  “  I  used  to  think  a  fall  from  a 
horse  dangerous,  bat  much  experience 
has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.” 
His  experiments  in  rural  life  seem  to 
have  excited  some  ridicule  among  his 
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town  friends.  From  Heslington  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Holland  : 

“  I  hear  you  laugh  at  me  for  being  happy 
in  the  countrj',  and  on  this  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  whether  one 
lives  or  dies  I  hold,  and  have  always  held,  of 
infinitely  less  moment  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.*  But  if  life  is  to  be,  then  it  is  com¬ 
mon-sense  to  make  the  best  of  it  where  you 
happen  to  be  placed.  ...  If  the  chances  of 
life  ever  enable  me  to  emerge,  I  will  show 
you  that  I  have  not  been  wholly  occupied  by 
snull  and  sordid  pursuits.  If  (as  is  more 
probable)  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my  career, 
I  give  myself  quietly  up  to  horticulture,  etc. 
In  short,  if  it  be  my  lot  to  crawd,  I  will  crawl 
contentedly  ;  if  to  ily,  I  will  fly  with  alacrity  ; 
but  as  long  as  I  can  possibly  help  it  I  will  never 
be  unhappy.  If,  with  a  pleasant  wife,  three 
children,  a  good  house  and  farm,  and  many 
friends  who  wish  me  w'cll,  I  cannot  be  happy, 
I  atn  a  very  foolish  fellow,  and  what  becomes 
of  me  is  of  very  little  consequence.  ”f 

Douglas,  one  of  the  three  children 
mentioned  above,  was,  when  only  eight 
years  old,  asked  by  his  sister  why  one 
flower  was  pink,  another  blue,  and  so 
on.  “  Why,  in  short,”  replied  the 
boy,  “  it  is  their  nature.  And  when 
we  say  that,  what  do  we  mean  ?  It  is 
only  another  word  for  mystery.  It 
only  means  that  we  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter.” 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  of  the 
children  while  at  Heslington  was  the 
possession  of  an  infant  donkey,  which 
became  under  their  tuition  the  most 
accomplished  of  his  species.  He  would 
walk  upstairs,  pick  pockets,  follow 
them  in  their  walks  like  a  dog,  and 
run  to  meet  them  when  they  entered 
his  meadow,  ears  down,  tail  erect,  bray¬ 
ing  joyfully. 

“  One  day,”  says  Lady  Holland,  “  when 
my  brother  and  I  were  training  our  beloved 
Billy,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  fora  bridle, 
and  his  head  crowned  with  flowers,  who 
should  arrive  but  Mr.  Jeffrey.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  joined  in  our  sport,  and,  to  our  infinite 
delight,  mounted  our  donkey.  He  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  triumph  amid  our  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  when  my  father  and  mother,  Mr.  Horner 


*  Sydney  Smith’s  opinions  have  been  so  ex¬ 
traordinarily  misrepresented  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  that  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  say 
that  this  sincere  disregard  of  life  (which  yet 
no  one  enjoyed  more),  proved  repeatedly  in 
cases  of  infectious  illness,  arose  from  a  firm 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul — the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  those  sermons  of  his  wdiich 
Dugald  Stewart  pronounced  ‘‘  sublime.” 

f  “  Letters  of  Sydney  Smith,”  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austen,  p.  56. 


and  Mr.  Murray,  returned  from  their  walk, 
and  beheld  the  scene  from  the  garden  door. 
At  this  sight  my  father,  advancing  with  ex¬ 
tended  hands,  greeted  his  old  friend  in  the 
now  familiar  impromptu — 

“  ‘  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus  ; 

As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus  ; 

Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus- 

Seated  on  a  little  jackass  !  ’  ” 

Sydney  Smith  lived  with  his  wife 
and  children  always  beside  him,  shared 
all  their  interests  and  occupations,  and 
expected  them  to  share  his.  The  elo¬ 
quent  and  powerful  essays,  which  did 
so  much  to  establish  the  popularity  of 
the  Edinhurgli  Revieto,  were  written 
in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle,  and 
then  tossed  over  to  his  wife  with  a 
laughing,  “  There,  it  is  done  ;  now, 
Kate,  do  look  it  over  and  dot  the  rs 
and  cross  the  ^’s.”  A  very  necessary 
process,  for  his  handwriting,  he  said, 
looked  “  as  if  a  swarm  of  ants,  escap¬ 
ing  from  an  ink-bottle,  had  walked 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  without  wiping 
their  legs.”  He  read  with  such  rapid¬ 
ity  that  his  children,  after  seeing  him 
”  gallop  through  a  thick  quarto”  in 
one  morning,  would  accuse  him  of  skip¬ 
ping.  “  ‘  Cross-examine  me,  then,’ 
would  be  the  reply,  and  we  generally 
found  he  knew  all  that  was  worth 
knowing  in  it.”  He  liked  to  conclude 
every  evening  with  music,  and  had  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  to  which  his 
fine  voice  and  his  wife's  beautiful  ac¬ 
companiment  did  such  justice  that  he 
often  “encored  himself.” 

Out  of  doors  there  were  the  garden 
to  w'ork  in  and  the  glebe  to  farm — oc¬ 
cupations  to  which,  as  to  all  the  affairs 
of  life,  Svdney  turned  with  a  zeal,  fun 
and  originality  which  made  them  de¬ 
lightful  to  himself  and  to  all  around 
him.  Building  his  parsonage,  though 
so  severe  a  drain  on  his  means  and 
time,  was  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit. 
His  own  words  tell  the  story  inimitably. 
Having  consulted  an  architect,  whose 
plans  elicited  the  brief  comment,  “  You 
build  ^for  glory,  sir  ;  I,  for  use  “  I 
sat  down  in  my  thinking  chair,”  he 
says,  “  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Sydney 
and  I  concocted  the  plan  of  a  model 
parsonage.”  After  a  disastrous  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  his  own  bricks  from  the 
day  which  gave  the  district  its  name, 
he  bought  “  thousands  of  bricks  and 
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tons  of  timber,”  for  the  transport  of 
which  he  was  advised  to  employ  oxen. 

“  Bought  four  :  Tug  and  Lug,  Ilawl  and 
Crawl.  But  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal  volatile,  and  Hawl 
and  Crawl  used  to  lie  down  in  the  mud.  Sold 
my  oxen,  bought  a  team  of  horses,  and  in 
spite  of  a  frost  which  delayed  me  six  w'eeks, 
in  spite  of  walls  running  down  with  w'et,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  friends  who  pre¬ 
dicted  our  death,  in  spite  of  an  infant  of  six 
months  old  who  liad  never  been  out  of  doors, 
I  landed  my  family  in  my  new  house  nine 
months  after  laying  the  first  stone,  and  per¬ 
formed  my  promise  to  the  Archbishoi»*  to  the 
letter  by  issuing  forth  at  midnight  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  to  meet  the  last  cart,  with  the  cock  and 
the  cat,  which  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
fairly  established  them  all  before  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  a  feat,  taking  ignorance,  in¬ 
experience,  and  poverty  into  consideration, 
requiring,  I  assure  you,  no  small  degree  of 
energy.  ”t 

The  day  of  installation  lived  in  Lady 
Holland’s  memory  as  one  “  of  snch 
ditliculty,  discomfort,  bustle  and  de¬ 
light  as  does  not  occur  twice  in  one 
life.”  The  roads  were  in  so  bad  a 
state  that  the  carriage  could  not  ap- 
iroacli  the  door,  and  poor  Mrs.  Smith 
eft  one  shoe  in  the  ankle  deep  mud 
while  struggling  through  it  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms. 

“  But  oh,  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and 
took  possession  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
of  a  house  of  our  own  !  How  we  admired  it, 
ugly  as  it  was  !  With  what  pride  my  dear 
father  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  from  room 
to  room  !  .  .  .  Then  was  the  time  to  behold 
my  father.  Amid  the  confusion  he  thought 
for  everybody,  encouraged  everybody,  kept 
everybody  in  good  humor.  How  he  exerted 
himself,  how  Ids  loud  rich  voice  might  be 
heard  in  all  directions,  ordering,  arranging, 
explaining,  till  the  household  storm  gradually 
subsided.” 

The  plenishing  of  the  parsonage  was 
carried  out  with  the  same  energy  and 
originality. 


*  To  build  the  parsonage  in  a  given  time. 
The  delay  which  drove  the  incumbent  to  such 
precipitate  haste  at  last  had  been  occasioned 
by  efforts  to  exchange.  Ultimately  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  olfered  to  release  Sydney  from  his 
promise  to  build,  but  he  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  others  to  accept  the  indulgence  in  his  own 
case. 

t  He  calculated  that  during  this  memorable 
year  (1813)  he  must  have  ridden  ‘‘  two  or 
three  times  round  the  world,”  going  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  betrveen  Heslington  and 
his  living,  as  he  was  “  village  parson,  village 
doctor,  .village  comforter,  village  magistrate, 
architect,  farmer,  and  schoolmaster.” 

New  Semes. — Von.  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


”  I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart¬ 
load  of  deals.  Took  a  carpenter  (who  came 
to  me  for  parish  relief),  with  a  face  like  a  full 
moon,  called  Jack  Robinson,  into  my  service, 
established  him  in  a  barn,  and  said,  ‘  Jack  I 
furnish  my  house  !  ’  ” 

The  servants  were  worthy  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  dwelling.  Annie  Kay— 
”  lady’s  maid,  nurse,  apothecary’s  boy, 
factotum  and  friend”— -who  spoke  the 
broadest  Yorkshire  in  the  softest  voice 
and  with  the  sweetest  smile,  and  Molly 
Mills — “  cow,  pig,  garden,  poultry  and 
post  woman,”  the  wit  of  the  village, 
with  a  face  like  a  withered  apple — were 
supplemented  by  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  Bunch.  “  A  man-servant  was 
too  expensive,”  says  Sydney  Smith, 
‘‘  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl, 
made  like  a  milestone,  christened  her 
Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and 
made  her  my  butler.  The  girls  taught 
her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and 
I  undertook  her  morals.  Bunch  be¬ 
came  the  best  butler  in  the  county.”* 
Bunch  it  was— described  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
cet  as  “  a  clean,  squat,  tidy  little  girl, 
twelve  years  of  age” — who,  when  re¬ 
quired  by  her  master  to  repeat  “  the 
catalogue  of  her  crimes,”  replied  with 
perfect  gravity  and  promptitude — 

“  ‘  Plate-snatching,  gravy-spilling,  door- 
slamming,  blue-bottle- fly-catching,  and  cour¬ 
tesy-bobbing.’  ‘  Explain  to  Mrs.  Marcet  what 
blue-boltle-fly-catching  is.’  ‘Standing  with 
my  mouth  open  and  not  attending,  sir.’ 
‘  And  what  is  courtesy-bobbing  ?  ’  ‘  Cour- 

tesying  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  please,  sir.’ 
‘  Good  girl ;  now  you  may  go.’  She  makes  a 
capital  waiter,  I  assure  you.  On  state  occa¬ 
sions  my  carpenter  takes  off  his  apron  and 
waits  too,  but  he  sometimes  naturally  makes 
a  mistak-',  and  sticks  a  gimlet  into  the  bread 
instead  of  a  fork.”t 


*  Bravely  and  cheerfully  though  all  this 
outlay  had  been  encountered,  consistently 
though  Sydney  Smith  tried  to  act  on  his  own 
axiom,  ‘‘  take  short  views,”  the  burden  of  the 
large  loan  he  had  to  obtain  from  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty  weighed  cruelly  upon  him. 
His  nights  were  frequently  sleepless,  and  his 
daughter  says  that  she  often  saw  him,  when 
bill  after  bill  kept  pouring  in,  though  he  was 
reducing  their  amounts  as  fast  as  economy 
and  self-denial  could  do  it,  quite  overcome  by 
anxiety,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
while  murmuring,  ”  Ah,  I  see,  I  shall  end  my 
old  age  in  a  jail.” 

t  To  Mrs.  Marcet  we  also  owe  one  of  the 
best  pen- pictures  of  her  host  in  all  Lady  Hol¬ 
land’s  gallery.  “  Mrs.  Smith  was  talking 
after  bieakfast  with  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  and  serious  tone,  on  scientific  sub- 
49 
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The  same  mixture  of  fun  and  firm¬ 
ness,  which  one  would  hardly  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  so  well  on  the  rustic 
mind,  characterized  Sydney  Smith’s 
manner  on  the  Bench.  “Young  de¬ 
linquents,”  says  his  daughter,  “  he 
never  could  bear  to  commit,  but  read 
them  a  severe  lecture,  and  in  extreme 
cases  called  out  :  ‘  John,  bring  me  my 
private  gallows !  ’  which  infallibly 
brought  the  little  urchins  weeping  on 
their  knees,  with  ‘  Oh,  for  God’s  sake, 
your  honor,  pray  forgive  us  !  ’  and  his 
honor  used  graciously  to  pardon  them 
for  that  time,  and  seldom  had  occasion 
to  repeat  the  threat. 

His  own  judgment  on  himself  was 
both  modest  and  acute. 

“  He  w.‘\8  so  perfectly  natural,  that  though 
his  general  tendency  was  to  underrate  him¬ 
self,  yet  whenever  lie  was  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  he  had  said  or  done  he  would  say  so  as 
frankly  as  though  he  had  been  speaking  of 
another  person.  ‘  One  talent  1  think  I  have 
to  a  remaikabis  degree,’  I  have  heard  him 
say,  ‘  I  am  a  moral  amalgam,  and  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  mixing  up  human  mate¬ 
rials  in  society,  however  repellent  their  na¬ 
tures.’  And  certainly  I  have  seen  a  party, 
as  ill-assorted  as  the  members  of  a  ‘  Happy 
Family,’  drawn  out  and  attracted  together 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner  till  at  last  you 
would  have  believed  that  they  had  beeu  born 
for  one  another.” 

The  primitive  and  absolute  seclusion 
of  Boston,  before  wits  and  beauties, 
peers  and  philosophers  invaded  it  in 
search  of  the  new  rector,  may  be  di¬ 
vined  from  this  anecdote.  Just  as 
Sydney  Smith  was  about  to  enter  the 
church  one  Sunday  there  was  an  ex¬ 
cited  rush  of  clerk,  sexton,  churchwar¬ 
dens  and  principal  farmers  after  him, 
exclaiming  with  agitated  faces,  “  Please, 
your  honor,  a  coach,  a  coach  !”  “  Well, 

well,  my  good  friends,”  he  replied  with 
a  calmness  that  filled  them  with  won¬ 
der,  “  stand  firm,  never  mind  !  Even 
though  there  should  be  a  coach  it  will 
do  us  no  harm  ;  let  us  see.”  This  har- 


jects,  and  I  was  admiring  the  enlarged  and 
philosuphic  manner  in  which  he  discoursed 
on  them,  when,  suddenly  starting  up,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  said,  ‘  Come,  now, 
let  us  talk  a  little  nonsense.’  And  then  came 
such  a  flood  of  wit  and  joke  and  anecdote, 
such  a  burst  of  spirits,  such  a  charm  and 
freshnessof  manner,  such  an  irresistible  laugh, 
that  Solomon  himself  would  have  yielded  to 
the  infection  and  called  out,  ‘  Nonsense  for¬ 
ever  !  ’  ” 


June, 

binger  of  the  excitements  which  were 
to  follow  contained  Mrs.  Apreece,  the 
brilliant  woman  who  afterward  became 
Lady  Davy,  and  to  whom,  on  hearing 
a  rumor  of  her  engagement,  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  : 

‘  ‘  1  shall  be  in  London  in  March.  Pray  re¬ 
main  single  and  marry  nobody,  let  him  be 
whom  he  may.  You  will  be  annihilated  the 
moment  you  do,  and,  instead  of  an  alkali  or 
an  acid,  become  a  neutral  salt.  You  may 
very  likely  be  happier  yourself,  but  you  will 
be  lost  to  your  male  friends.” 

Among  the  materials  successfully 
treated  by  the  “  human  amalgam”  was 
one  great  man  who,  during  Sydney’s 
social  success  in  London,  had  resisted 
his  charm. 

”  We  both  talk  a  great  deal,”  he  said  at 
that  period,  ”  but  I  don’t  bedieve  Macaulay 
ever  heard  my  voice.  Sometimes  when  I 
have  told  a  good  story  I  have  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘  Poor  Macaulay  !  He  will  be  very  sorry 
some  day  to  have  missed  hearing  that.’  ” 

In  later  times  Sydney  took  a  pleasant 
revenge  for  this  insensibility. 

“  The  other  day,”  wrote  Macaulay  to  his 
father  in  1826,  ”  my  good  landlady  knocked 
at  the  door  of  my  bedroom  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  Smith  wished  to  see  me.  Of  all  names 
by  which  men  are  called  there  is  none  w'hich 
conveys  a  less  determinate  idea  to  the  mind 
than  that  of  Smith.  ,  .  .  Down  I  went,  and 
to  my  utter  amazement  beheld  the  Smith  of 
Smiths,  Sydney  Smith,  alias  Peter  Plymlcy. 
I  had  forgotten  his  very  existence  till  I  dis¬ 
cerned  the  queer  contrast  between  his  black 
coal  and  his  snow-white  head,  and  the  equally 
curious  contrast  between  the  clerical  ampli¬ 
tude  of  his  person  and  the  most  uuclerical 
wit,  whim  and  petulance  of  his  eye.” 

The  call  was  made  to  induce  Macau¬ 
lay,  then  a  barrister  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  “  where,”  says  Macaulay’s  next 
letter,  “  he  has  built  the  very  neatest, 
most  commodious,  and  most  appropri¬ 
ate  rectory  that  1  ever  saw.  All  its 
decorations  are  in  a  peculiarly  clerical 
style,  grave,  simple  and  Gothic.”  The 
little  church  he  found  on  Sunday — 

“  well  filled,  and  with  devout  people,  who 
seemed  to  take  very  much  to  their  pastor.  I 
understand  that  he  is  a  very  respectable 
apothecary,  and  most  liberal  of  his  skill,  his 
medicine,  his  soup  and  his  wine  E.mong  the 
sick.  ...  We  parted  with  many  assurances 
of  goodwill.  I  have  really  taken  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  is  full  of  wit,  humor,  and 
shrewdness.  He  is  not  one  of  those  show 
talkers  who  reserve  all  their  good  things  for 
special  occasions,  it  seems  to  be  his  greatest 
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luxury  to  keep  his  wife  and  daughters  laugh¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  flis 
notions  of  law,  government  and  trade  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  clear  and  just.”* 

Domestication  with  Sydney  Smith 
had  all  the  charm  of  variety,  of  con- 
tinital  surprise,  springing  from  his  end¬ 
less  experiments  and  contrivances, 
sometimes  successful,  sometimes  dis¬ 
astrous,  always  fascinating  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  “  At  one  time  he  was  bent  on 
burning  the  fat  of  his  own  sheep,  in¬ 
stead  of  candles,  and  numerous  were 
the  little  tin  lamps,  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  produced,  great  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  greater  the  smells,  the  house 
being  redolent  of  mutton  fat  while  this 
fancy  lasted.”  Smoking  chimneys 
were  next  taken  in  hand,  and  patent 
iron  backs  threw  out  the  heat  of  the 
fire  by  contracting  the  chimney  and 
facilitated  sweeping  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  removed.  A  series  of 
investigations  as  to  the  most  satisfying 
diet  for  laborers  must  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  to  the  lads  of  the 
village,  who  were  conducted  to  the 
rectory  when  in  an  appropriately  raven, 
ous  condition,  and  plied  with  broth^ 
rice,  or  porridge  to  see  which  best  ap¬ 
peased  hunger.  He  considered  the 
comfort  of  every  living  thing  dependent 
on  him.  Many  acres  of  the  glebe  were 
cut  up  into  allotment  gardens,  in  which 
the  cottagers  and  their  families  took 
great  delight.  He  studied  law  that  he 
might  become  a  just  magistrate,  ”  lean¬ 
ing  to  mercy’s  side,”  and  medicine 
that  he  might  doctor  his  poor  parish¬ 
ioners — in  which,  aided  by  his  wife’s 
broth  and  his  own  jokes,  he  was  very 
successful ;  he  talked  freely  to  all  his 
workpeople,  and  learnt  something  from 
all  to  whom  he  talked,  thus  gaining 
practical  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
attending  baking,  brewing,  and  churn¬ 
ing.  Prominent  features  on  the  farm, 
were  his  ‘‘  universal  scratchers,”  which 
he  thus  accounted  for  : 

“  I  am  all  for  cheap  luxuries,  even  for  ani¬ 
mals.  Now  all  animals  have  a  passion  for 
scratching  their  backbones.  They  break 
down  your  gates  and  palings  to  effect  this. 
Look  !  there  is  my  universal  scratcher,  a  sharp- 
edged  pole  resting  oci  a  high  and  a  low  post, 
adapted  to  every  height,  from  a  horse  to  a 


*  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.” 
Longmaus,  1876  ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  140-44. 


lamb.  You  have  no  idea  how  popular  it  is. 
I  have  not  had  a  gate  broken^  since  I  put  it 
up.” 

The  horses  bred  on  the  faV^n  turned 
out  very  fine  creatures,  and  “gained 
great  glory  even  among  the  knowing 
Yorkshire  farmers.”  But  the  leader 
of  the  line  was  by  no  means  promis¬ 
ing.  Huge,  lank,  and  bonjr,  “  a  large 
living  skeleton,  with  famine  written 
on  his  face,”  his  forlorn  appearance, 
joined  to  a  boundless  and  undiscrimi. 
nating  appetite,  gained  him  the  cheer¬ 
ful  name  of  Calamity.  Being  as  slug¬ 
gish  in  disposition  as  his  master  was 
impetuous,  the  latter  was  driven  to  in¬ 
vent,  for  Calamity’s  benefit,  his  “  pat¬ 
ent  Tantalus” — a  small  sieve  of  corn 
suspended  on  a  semi-circular  bar  of 
iron,  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  just  beyond  the  horse’s  nose. 
“  The  corn  rattling  as  the  vehicle  pro¬ 
ceeded,  stimulated  Calamity  to  unwont¬ 
ed  exertions,”  and  under  the  hope  of 
overtaking  this  mirage  of  plenty  he  did 
more  work  than  all  the  hay,  corn,  grass 
and  beans  previously  poured  down  his 
throat  had  been  able  to  obtain  from 
him.  Another  astounding  invention 
is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  who  visited  Foston,  and 
found  Sydney  Smith’s  study  the  only 
comfortless  spot  in  the  house. 

“  But  as  he  reads  and  writes  in  his  family 
circle  tliis  is  of  less  consequence.  In  other 
respects  it  has  its  attractions :  there,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  keeps  his  rheumatic  armor,  all  of 
which  he  displayed  out  of  a  large  bag,  giving 
me  an  illustratea  lecture  on  each  part.  Fancy 
him  in  a  tit  of  rheumatism,  his  legs  in  two 
narrow  buckets,  which  he  calls  his  jack-boots, 
round  the  throat  a  hollow  tin  collar,  over  each 
shoulder  a  large  tin  thing  like  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  on  his  head  a  hollow  tin  helmet,  all 
filled  with  hot  water  ;  and  fancy  him  expati¬ 
ating  upon  each  and  all  of  them  with  ultra 
energy.  .  .  .  His  store-room  is  more  like 
that  of  an  Indiaman  than  anything  else,  con¬ 
taining  such  a  complete  and  well-assorted 
provision  for  every  possible  want  or  wish  in  a 
country  establishment.  The  same  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  in  his  garden  and  farm,  contrivance  and 
singularity  in  every  hole  and  corner.  .  .  . 
Not  to  lose  time,  he  farms  with  a  tremendous 
speaking  trumpet  from  his  door,  a  proper 
companion  for  which  machine  is  a  telescope 
slung  in  leather  for  observing  what  the  labor¬ 
ers  are  doing.” 

In  the  year  of  Macaulay’s  visit  his 
host  achieved  one  of  his  lifelong  desires 
— a  visit  to  Paris.  In  its  course  oc- 
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curred  a  co»«edy  of  errors  which  must 
have  immer-sely  amused  the  chief  per¬ 
son  concerned.  Sydney  Smith  called 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  refused 
to  see  him,  afterward  writing  a  regret¬ 
ful  letter  to  explain  that  the  Hector 
had  been  mistaken  for  his  soldier  name¬ 
sake — “  as  much,  unlike  you  as  possi¬ 
ble.*'  'i’his  letter  was  taken  by  the 
Duke’p  servant  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
himself,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owner,  apologizing  for  having  in¬ 
advertently  opened  it,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  they  might  become  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  ;  which,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  magnani¬ 
mous. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  justify 
by  description  than  the  reputation  of  a 
great  humorist.  Wit  can  be  written 
and  read,  but  that  delightful  and  con¬ 
tagious  spirit  of  fun  which  made  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith’s  conversation  a  welcome 
tonic  to  fashionable  folk  weary  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  brain-workers  exhausted  by  toil, 
and  to  politicians  weighted  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
look  and  tone  for  its  effect.  Sydney 
Smith’s  old  enemy,  the  Quarterly, 
which  made  splendid  amends  to  his 
memory,  says  that  on  this  point  his 
strength  lay  chiefly — 

“  in  a  species  of  burlesque  representation  of 
any  circumstance  which  occurred,  the  rapid 
indention  of  his  humorous  imagination  pre¬ 
senting  it  under  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
lights.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  this  kind  of  wit 
expires  with  the  burst  of  laughter  it  origi¬ 
nally  provokes.  Dissociated  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  produced  it,  the  comicality  is 
lost  and  the  nonsense  remains.”* 

A  great  proportion  of  the  wit  disap¬ 
pears,  unhappily,  but  not  the  whole. 
As  to  the  nonsense,  we  may  quote  an¬ 
other  critic,  who  writes  : 

”  A  good  deal  of  this  may  be  nonsense,  as 
no  one  knew  better  than  himself,  but  it  is 
cheerful,  sparkling,  joy-inspiring  nonsense, 
such  as  none  but  a  good,  happy,  right-mind¬ 
ed.  highly  cultivated  and  very  clever  man 
could  talk.”t 

Some  idea  of  the  bent  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  mind,  and  the  peculiar  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  power  of  expression  in  both 
serious  and  mirthful  moods,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  excellent  selection  of 


*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xcvii.,  p.  125. 
f  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cii.,  p.  202. 


letters  accompanying  his  life.  IIow 
well  he  understood  the  true  charm  of 
correspondence,  when  he  told  Jeffrey — 

”  I  shall  never  apologize  to  you  for  ego¬ 
tism  ;  I  think  very  few  men  writing  to  their 
friends  have  enough  of  it.  If  Horner  were 
to  break  fifteen  of  his  ribs,  or  marry,  or  re¬ 
solve  to  settle  in  America,  he  would  never 
mention  it  to  his  friends,  but  would  write 
with  the  most  sincere  kindness  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  inquire  for  your  welfare,  leaving 
you  to  marvel  as  you  chose  at  the  postmark, 
and  to  speculate  whether  it  was  Kentucky  or 
Kensington.” 

”  I  continue  to  be  delighted  with  the  coun¬ 
try,”  ho  writes  to  the  Countess  Grey.  “  My 
parsonage  will  be  perfection.  The  only  vis¬ 
itor  I  have  had  here  is  Mr.  Jeffrey'.  ...  lie 
wanted  to  persuade  me  that  myrtles  grew  out 
of  doors  in  Scotland,  as  here.  Upon  cross- 
examination  it  turned  out  that  they  were 
prickly,  and  that  many  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  family  donkey.” 

He  loved  to  have  a  quiet  gibe  at  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  the  Scots.  Hearing 
(or  pretending  to  have  heard)  of  cer¬ 
tain  schemes  for  adorning  the  modern 
Athens  : 

“  Pray  explain  to  me,”  he  entreats  Jeffrey, 
“  what  is  intended  respecting  the  statues  of 
Playfair  and  8tewart.  1  object  to  the  marble 
compliment.  It  should  have  been  a  compli¬ 
ment  in  oil-paint,  or,  if  marble,  should  have 
come  down  only  to  the  shoulders.  If  Play¬ 
fair  and  Stewart  (excellent  men  and  writers 
though  they  are)  are  allowed  marble  from  top 
to  toe,  what  is  left  for  Newton,  Washington, 
and  Wellington  ?  People  in  England  have  a 
very  bad  habit  of  laughing  at  Scotch  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  supposition  was  that  the  statue 
was  to  be  Januform,  with  Playfair’s  face  on 
one  side  and  Stewart’s  on  the  other  ;  it  cei- 
tainly  would  effect  a  reduction  in  price, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  singular.” 

Now  that  the  electric  light  is  putting 
all  rivals  out  of  countenance,  Sydney 
Smith’s  advice  to  Lady  Mary  Bennett, 
written  in  1821,  reads  quaintly  : 

“  What  use  of  wealth  so  luxurious  and  de¬ 
lightful  as  to  light  your  house  with  gas  ? 
What  folly  to  have  a  diamond  necklace  or  a 
Correggio  and  not  to  light  your  house  with 
gas  1  The  splendor  amt  glory  of  Lambton 
Hall  make  all  other  houses  mean.  How  piti¬ 
ful  to  submit  to  a  farthing  candle  existence 
when  science  puts  such  intense  gratiticalion 
within  your  reach  !  Dear  lady,  spend  all 
your  fortune  in  a  gas  apparatus.  Better  to 
eat  dry  bread  by  the  splendor  of  gas  than  to 
dine  on  wild  beef  with  wax  candles.”* 

Few  things  in  these  letters  are  pleas- 


*  ”  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  2J2. 
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anter  than  the  playfulness  with  which 
he  encounters  Lady  Holland  : 

“I  think  you  mistake  Bond’s  character,” 
lie  says,  defending  a  friendly  physician,  ”  in 
supposing  he  could  be  influenced  by  par¬ 
tridges.  He  is  a  man  of  very  independent 
mind,  with  whom  pheasants  at  least,  or  tur¬ 
keys,  are  necessary,” 

Again  : 

”  I  am  not  alwaj’^s  confident  of  your  aflec- 
tion  for  me  at  particular  times ;  but  I  have 
great  confidence  in  it  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  another.  Above  all,  I  am  confident  tliat  I 
have  a  great  affection  for  you.” 

And  yet  again  : 

“  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  two  brace 
of  grouse,  curious,  because  killed  by  a  Scotch 
metaphysician  ;  in  other  and  better  language, 
they  are  mere  ideas,  shot  by  other  ideas,  out 
of  a  pure  intellectual  notion  called  a  gun.” 

The  more  serious  writings  of  Sydney 
Smith  show  quite  as  much  insight, 
sympathy,  and  power  of  characteriza¬ 
tion,  as  his  lighter  ones  do  humor  and 
vivacity.  Take  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  “  hardness”  : 

”  It  is  a  want  of  minute  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  others  ;  it  does  not  proceed  from 
malignity  or  a  carelessness  of  inflicting  pain, 
but  from  a  want  of  delicate  perception  of 
those  little  things  by  which  pleasure  is  con¬ 
ferred  or  pain  excited.  A  hard  person  thinks 
he  has  done  enough  if  he  does  not  speak  ill 
of  your  relations,  your  children,  or  your  coun¬ 
try.  and  then  with  the  greatest  good  humor 
and  volubility,  and  with  a  total  inattention  to 
your  individual  state  and  position,  gallops 
over  a  thousand  fine  feelings,  and  leaves  in 
every  step  the  mark  of  his  hoof  upon  your 
heart.  Analyze  the  conversation  of  a  well- 
bred  man  who  is  clear  of  the  besetting  sin  of 
hardness  ;  it  is  a  perpetual  homage  of  polite 
good  nature.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  other  side  of  you  (a  higlily 
moral  and  respectable  man)  has  been  crusliing 
little  sensibilities  and  violating  little  proprie¬ 
ties,  and  overlooking  little  discriminations  ; 
and  without  breaking  anytliing  which  can  be 
called  a  rule,  or  committing  a  fault,  has  dis¬ 
pleased  and  dispirited  you.  From  wanting  that 
line  vision  which  sees  little  things,  and  that 
delicate  touch  which  handles  them,  and  that 
fine  sympathy  whicli  this  superior  moral  or¬ 
ganization  always  bestows.” 

Friendship  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  of  our  best  writers  ;  but  few  have 
written  better  of  it,  as  few  have  had  a 
wider  and  more  lasting  experience  of 
it  than  Sydney  Smith  : 

“  Life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friend¬ 
ships.  To  love,  and  to  be  loved.  Is  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  of  existence.  If  I  lived  under 


the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  mo  to  think  that  there  were 
many  human  beings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  who  regarded  and  respected  me.  I 
could  not  and  would  not  live  if  I  were  alone 
upon  the  earth,  and  cut  off  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  my  fellow-creatures.  It  is  not  that 
a  man  has  occasion  often  to  fall  back  upon 
the  kindness  of  his  friends  ;  perhaps  he  may 
never  do  so.  But  we  are  governed  by  our 
imaginations,  and  friends  stand  there  as  a 
solid  and  impregnable  bulwark  against  all 
the  ills  of  life.  Friendships  should  be  formed 
with  persons  of  ail  ages  and  conditions,  and 
of  both  sexes.  I  have  friendships  among  per¬ 
sons  in  very  humble  walks  of  life  who  would 
do  me  a  considerable  kindness  according  to 
their  means.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  form 
a  sincere  friendship  with  a  woman,  a  source 
of  the  highest  possible  dcliglit  to  tliose  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  form  it,  Verv  few 
friends  will  bear  to  be  told  of  their  faults, 
and  if  done  at  all  it  must  be  with  infinite  deli¬ 
cacy.  If  the  evil  is  not  very  alarming  it  is 
better  to  let  it  alone,  and  not  to  turn  friend¬ 
ship  into  a  system  of  lawful  and  unpunishable 
impertinence.  I  am,  however,  for  frank  ex¬ 
planations  with  friends  in  cases  of  affront. 
They  sometimes  save  a  perishing  friendship, 
and  even  place  it  on  a  firmer  basis  than  at 
first.  But  secret  discontent  must  always  end 
badly.”* 

This  is  surely  a  “  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion,”  hard  to  be  acted  on  by  the  proud 
and  sensitive.  Over-exacting  friends 
might  take  to  heart — a  little  sadly,  per¬ 
haps — the  allegory  he  addressed  to  his 
wife  on  the  subject  of  Jeffrey’s  visits  : 

“  Mrs.  Sydney  always  sends  you  reproaches 
for  not  coming  to  see  her  as  you  pass  and  re¬ 
pass.  But  I  always  reply  to  her  that  the  load¬ 
stone  has  no  right  to  reproach  the  needle  for 
not  coming  from  a  certain  distance.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  liie  needle  is,  ‘  Attract  me,  and  I  will 
come  ;  I  am  passive.’  ‘  Alas,  it  is  bc3’ond 
my  power,’  says  the  magnet.  ‘  Then  don’t 
blame  me,’  says  the  needle,” 

Like  Leigh  Hunt,  Sydney  Smith 
“  cultivated  cheerfulness.”  The  true 
philosophy  of  life,  he  said,  was  to 
‘‘  take  short  views,”  by  which  the  end¬ 
less  procession  of  woes  that  never  hap¬ 
pen  can  be  turned  aside,  and  the  habit 
of  ‘‘  viewing  things  on  the  good  side 
of  the  question”  acquired. 

“  Never  give  way  to  melancholy  ;  resist  it 
steadily,  for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I  once 
gave  a  lady  two-and  twenty  receipts  against 
melancholy  :  one  was  a  bright  fire,  another  to 
remember  all  the  pleasant  things  said  to  and 
of  her  ;  another  to  keep  a  box  of  sugar  plums 
on  the  chimney-piece  and  a  kettle  on  the  hob. 
I  thought  this  mere  trifiing  at  the  moment. 


*  Passages  from  Sydney  Smith’s  Diaiies. 
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but  have  in  after  life  discovered  how  true  it 
is  that  these  little  pleasures  often  banish  mel¬ 
ancholy  better  than  higher  or  more  exalted 
objects,  and  tliat  no  means  ought  to  be 
thought  too  trifiing  which  can  oppose  it  either 
in  ourselves  or  others.” 

Another  panacea  was  occupation. 

‘  ‘  If  Idleness  do  not  produce  vice  or  malevo¬ 
lence,  it  commonly  produces  melancholy. 
Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in 
the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  done  his  best.” 

“  I  thank  God,”  he  adds  later  in  his  note¬ 
books,  ”  who  has  made  me  poor,  that  He  has 
made  me  merry.  I  think  it  is  a  belter  gift 
than  much  wheat  and  bean-land,  with  a  dole¬ 
ful  heart.” 

The  “  wheat  and  bean-land”  came 
in  1829,  in  the  shape  of  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Combe  Florey,  Somerset.  Fos- 
ton,  the  home  of  “  many  inventions,” 
endeared  by  difficulties  overcome,  and 
above  all,  by  the  strong  family  love  and 
loyal  friendship  which  are  armor  of 
j)roof  against  all  mundane  anxieties, 
was  quilted  with  regret,  though  the 
change  came  opportunely  after  the 
death  of  Sydney  Smith’s  eldest  son, 
Douglas,  a  young  man  of  the  greatest 
promise,  as  admirable  in  character  as 
he  was  biilliant  in  attainments.  Again 
a  parsonage  had  to  be  erected  at  heavy 
cost,  but  this  time  with  excellent  mate¬ 
rials  to  work  upon,  and  a  larger  purse 
to  work  with,  and,  exquisite  in  situa¬ 
tion  and  beautified  by  taste  and  experi¬ 
ence,  it  became  “  a  little  earthly  para¬ 
dise.” 

The  breakfasts*  at  Combe  Florey, 
when  prosperity  had  enabled  the  Rec¬ 
tor  to  indulge  his  bright  tastes  and 
quaint  fancies,  were  the  pleasantest 
meals  imaginable.  The  room  was 
“  glorified”  with  sunshine,  and  cheered, 
whenever  the  season  rendered  it  possi¬ 
ble,  by  a  good  fire.  On  every  plate  lay 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  gathered  by  the 
host  before  his  guests  came  down  ;  and 
he  himself  seemed  the  embodied  light 
and  warmth  he  loved.  He  would  then 
discourse  merrily  on  his  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements. 

“  You  see  my  china  is  all  white,  so,  if 
broken,  can  always  be  renewed  ;  the  same 


*  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  he  liked  break¬ 
fasts,  “  because  no  one  is  conceited  before 
one  o’clock  in  the  day.” 


with  m)'-  plates  at  dinner.  Did  you  observe 
my  plates?  Every  one  a  dififereut  pattern, 
some  of  them  sweet  articles  ;  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  diue  upon  such  a  plate  as  I  had  last  night. 
It  is  true  Mrs,  Sydney,  who  is  a  great  herald, 
is  shocked  because  some  of  them  have  the 
arms  of  a  royal  duke  or  a  knight  of  the  garter 
on  them,  but  that  does  not  signify  to  me. 
My  plan  is  to  go  into  a  china  shop  and  bid 
them  show  me  every  plate  they  have  which 
docs  not  cost  more  than  half-a-crown.  You 
see  the  result.” 

As  the  cheerful,  useful,  honorable 
life  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  good  to  find 
the  love  of  nonsense,  verbal  and  practi¬ 
cal,  still  surviving.  “  Yes,”  he  com¬ 
placently  remarked  to  a  lady  who 
praised  a  standing  dish  at  breakfast, 
”  mine  are  the  real  Hams.  Yours  are 
Shems  and  Japhets.”  And  when  a 
peeress  who  was  visiting  the  parsonage 
pointed  out  one  drawback  to  the  beauty 
of  the  view  from  its  windows,  he  was 
swift  to  supply  the  want. 

”  On  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  bank  with 
a  hanging  wood  of  old  beech  and  oak,  were 
presented  to  our  astonished  eyes  two  donkeys, 
with  detrs’  antlers  fastened  on  their  heads, 
which  ever  and  anon  they  shook,  much  won¬ 
dering,  while  their  attendant  donkey  boy,  in 
Sunday  garb,  stood  grinning  and  blushing  at 

their  side.  ‘  There  Lady - !  You  said 

the  only  thing  this  place  wanted  to  make  it 
perfect  was  deer.  What  do  you  say  now  ?  1 
have,  you  see,  ordered  my  gamekeeper  to 
drive  my  deer  into  the  most  picturesque  point 
of  view.  Excuse  their  long  ears — a  little 
peculiarity  of  parsonic  deer.  Their  voices 
too  are  singular,  but  we  do  our  best  for  you, 
and  you  are  too  true  a  friend  of  the  Church 
to  mention  our  defects.’  ” 

When  the  Bristol  riots  broke  out, 
Sydney  Smith  (though  he  thought  it 
usually  more  becoming  to  a  clergyman 
to  avoid  political  gatherings),  seeing 
the  dangerous  excitement  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  spoke  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  at  Taunton,  with  a  result  which 
his  daughter  thus  describes  : 

“  His  voice  seemed  heard  without  effort  in 
every  part  of  the  as.sembly  ;  his  words  flowed 
with  unbroken  fluency  ;  his  language  was 
simple  and  nervous  ;  he  seemed  to  hold  the 
very  heart-strings  of  tlie  people  in  his  hands, 
and  to  play  upon  them  at  his  pleasure.  And 
wlien  at  last  he  sat  down,  the  tiiunder  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  that  sea  of  heads  beneath  was 
perfectly  thrilling.  ...  I  had  often  seen  the 
silent  effect  produced  by  his  eloquence  in 
crowded  cathedrals,  but  I  never  before  saw 
its  effect  on  a  multitude  free  to  express  their 
feelings,  and  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years 
1  should  never  forget  it.” 
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The  letters  of  this  period,  though 
written  between  “  sharp  pangs  of  grief” 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  the  severity  of 
which  startled  even  himself,  brim  over 
with  the  fun  which  he  could  always 
call  up  to  enliven  others.  “  Luttrel! 
came  here  for  a  day,”  he  tells  Lady 
Holland  : 

“  I  thought  not  from  good  pastures.  At 
least  he  had  not  his  usual  soup-and-pattie 
look.  There  was  a  forced  smile  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance  which  seemed  to  indicate  plain  roast 
and  hoiled/and  a  sort  of  apple-pudding  de¬ 
pression,  as  if  he  had  been  staying  with  a 
clergyman.” 

A  little  later,  during  the  Reform  agi¬ 
tation,  to  the  same  correspondent : 

“  I  met  John  Russell  at  Exeter.  The  peo¬ 
ple  along  the  road  were  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  by  his  smallness.  I  told  them  he  was 
much  larger  before  the  Bill  was  thrown  out, 
but  was  reduced  by  excessive  anxiety  about 
the  people.  This  brought  tears  into  their 
eyes.” 

In  1831  the  prebendal  dignity  in 
Bristol  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Can¬ 
on  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  both  cases  he 
tluttered  the  dovecotes  of  easy-going, 
routine-loving  officials  by  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  investigations,  the  rigor  of 
his  scrutiny,  his  “acumen,  punctual¬ 
ity,  and  vigor.”  These  qualities  did 
not  make  for  popularity  at  first,  but 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  united  with 
such  flawless  justice  and  good-humor 
that  all  who  worked  with  and  under 
him  equally  loved  and  honored  him. 
The  Dean  wrote,  after  his  death  : 

“  I  find  traccsof  him  in  every  particular  of 
Chapter  affairs,  and  on  every  occasion  where 
his  hand  appears  I  find  reason  for  respecting 
his  sound  judgment,  knowledge  of  business, 
and  activity  of  mind  ;  above  all,  the  perfect 
fidelity  of  his  stewardship.” 

A  critic,  by  no  means  famous  for 
taking  a  rose  colored  view  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  grows  enthusiastic  over 
Sydney  Smith  at  this  period,  calling 
him — 

“  The  only  w  it,  perhaps,  on  record,  whom 
brilliant  social  success  had  done  nothing  to 
spoil  or  harden.  A  man  who  heartened  him¬ 
self  up  to  enjoy,  and  to  make  others  enjoy, 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  genial  laugh.  Whose 
tongue  was  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  bigotry,  or  falsehood,  or 
affectation,  but  whose  forbearance  and  gentle¬ 
ness  to  those,  however  obscure,  whom  he 
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deemed  honest,  were  as  healing  as  his  sarcasm 
could  be  vitriolic,”* 

Residence  in  London  naturally  gath¬ 
ered  under  Sydney  Smith’s  roof  all  his 
old  friends  and  innumerable  new  ones. 
His  daughter  has  jotted  down  much  of 
his  table-talk  ;  but  the  cut  and  thrust, 
the  question  and  response,  the  electric 
thrill  of  social  sympathy,  above  all,  the 
living  eyes  and  voice  and  smile  are 
needed  to  do  it  justice. 

“  If  you  mast-head  a  sailor  for  not 
doing  his  duty,”  he  once  inquired, 
“  why  not  weather-cock  a  parishioner 
for  not  paying  tithes?”  Some  one 
asked  if  a  newly  created  bishop  was 
going  to  marry.  “  Perhaps  he  may,” 
said  %dney  Smith.  “  Yet  how  can  a 
bishop  marry?  How  can  he  flirt? 
The  utmost  he  can  say  is,  ‘  I  will  see 
you  in  the  vestry  after  service.’  ”  “  Of 

course,”  he  said,  “  if  I  ever  go  to  a 
fancy  ball  at  all,  I  shall  go  as  a  dis¬ 
senter.”  The  London  University  being 
mentioned — then  in  a  state  of  financial 
embarrassment — “  Yes,”  said  Sydney 
Smith,  “  I  understand  they  have  al¬ 
ready  seized  on  the  air-pump,  the  ex¬ 
hausted  receiver,  and  the  galvanic  bat¬ 
teries,  and  that  bailiffs  have  been  seen 
chasing  the  professor  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  round  the  quadrangle.” 

To  the  literal-minded  he  was  of 
course  always  a  conversational  stum¬ 
bling-block.  The  horror-struck  Mrs. 
Jackson,  who  asked  him  “  how  he 
could''  take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his 
bones,  had  a  counterpart  in  “  Mr.  B.” 
who,  when  Sydney  said  that,  though 
not,  generally  speaking,  an  illiberal 
person,  he  had  one  little  weakness,  one 
secret  wish — he  would  like  to  roast  a 
Quaker — replied  :  “  But  do  you  con¬ 
sider,  Mr.  Smith,  the  torture  ?”  And 
he  horrified  a  lady  of  title  who  was 
making  close  investigations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  pedigree,  %  replying  :  “  My 
grandfather  disappeared  about  the  time 
of  the  assizes,  and— we  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions.”  Worn  out  by'a  family  party, 
he  pathetically  avowed  tliat  he  wished 
all  his  first  cousins  were  “  once  re¬ 
moved.”  A  member  of  Parliament  say¬ 
ing  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed 
we  should  have  to  “  revert  to  the  food 

*  ‘‘  Autobiography  of  Henry  Folhergill 
Chorley.”  Bentley,  1873;  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 
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of  our  ancestors,”  a  friend  asked  Syd¬ 
ney  what  food  could  have  been  meant  ? 

‘‘  Thistles,  to  be  sure,”  was  the  reply. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Newfoundland  he 
describes  as  a  man  who  sat  bobbing  for 
cod  and  pocketing  every  tenth  fish. 

Natural  though  it  was  to  him  to  in¬ 
vest  all  subjects  with  fun  and  humor, 
be  could  be  equally  prompt  and  severe 
in  deserved  rebuke.  The  death  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart  being  announced  at  a 
great  dinner  party,  a  lady  of  rank  who 
sat  next  to  Sydney  Smith  received  the 
news  with  much  levity.  “  Madam,” 
he  said,  turning  to  her,  “  when  we  are 
told  of  the  death  of  so  great  a  man,  it 
is  usual,  in  civilized  society,  to  look 
grave  for  at  least  the  space  of  five  sec¬ 
onds.” 

Early  in  the  forties,  Sydney  Smith 
had  the  happiness  of  doing  one  of  those 
acts  of  poetical  justice,  once  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  fiction,  generally  more  pes¬ 
simistic  now,  and  always,  alas  !  so  rare 
in  real  life.  The  very  valuable  living 
of  Edmonton  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
of  a  fellow  canon  named  Tate,  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
it  rested  with  Sydney  Smith  either  to 
take  it  himself,  or  to  present  it  to  a  re¬ 
lation  or  friend.  Ho  knew  that  Mr. 
Tate,  junior,  who  had  acted  as  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  curate,  was  a  good  and  able 
man  ;  he  knew  that  the  family  were 
in  dread  of  losing,  by  the  double  dep¬ 
rivation  of  living  and  curacy,  their 
actual  subsistence  :  the  sequel  he  tells 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  : 

“  I  went  over  yesterday  to  the  Tates  at  Ed¬ 
monton — three  delicate  daughters,  an  aunt, 
the  widow,  and  her  son  the  curate.  ...  I 
expressed  a  liopc  that  the  Chapter  might  ulti¬ 
mately  do  something  for  them.  I  then  said, 

‘  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  ’  (they  were  all 
assembled)  ‘  that  I  have  given  away  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Edmonton,  and  have  written  to  our 
Chapter  cleik  this  morning  to  mention  the 
person  to  whom  1  have  given  it ;  and  1  must 
also  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  he  will  appoint 
his  curate.'  (A  general  silence  and  dejection.) 
‘  It  is  a  very  odd  coincidence  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  I  have  selected  is  a  namesake  of  this 
family.  Have  you  any  relations  in  orders?  ’ 
‘  No,  we  have  not.’  ‘  And  by  a  more  singu¬ 
lar  coincidence  his  name  is  Thomas  Tate.  In 
short,  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter  ; 
you  are  vicar  of  Edmonton.’  They  all  burst 
mto  tears.  The  fiiendly  and  charitable  phy> 
sieian  wept  too.  It  dung  me  also  into  a  great 
agitation.  Then  I  rose,  and  said  I  thought  it 
was  very  likely  to  end  in  their  keeping  a 
buggy,  at  which  we  all  laughed  as  violently.” 
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Sydney  Smith  was  justified  in  his 
choice  by  receiving  an  address  from  the 
principal  parishioners  of  Edmonton, 
saying  that  they  had  intended  to  me¬ 
morialize  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tate,  had  not  such 
a  step  been  rendered  unnecessary  by 
his  “  munificent  act  of  liberality.” 

To  conrplete  the  portrait  of  “  the 
real  Sydney  Smith,”  having  seen  him 
in  his  study,  in  “  the  best  society,”  in 
his  farm,  and  by  his  fireside,  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin  must  show  him  to  us  in  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  1843  : 

“  I  must  confess  that  I  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Smith  preach  with  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
effect  which  that  well-known  face  and  voice, 
ever  associated  with  wit  and  mirlh,  might 
have  upon  me  even  in  the  sacred  place. 
Never  were  misgivings  more  quickly  and  en¬ 
tirely  dissipated.  The  moment  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit,  all  the  weight  of  his  duty,  all 
the  authority  of  his  oHice,  were  written  on 
his  countenance  ;  and  without  a  particle  of 
affectation  (of  which  he  was  incapable),  his 
whole  demeanor  bespoke  the  gravity  of  his 
purpose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  more 
striking  to  one  who  hud  till  then  only  seen 
him  delighting  society  by  his  gay  and  over¬ 
flowing  wit.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
the  whole  choir,  upon  which  1  looked  down, 
exhibited  one  mass  of  upraised,  attentive, 
thoughtful  faces.  .  .  .  His  deep,  earnest 
tones  were  caught  with  silent  eagerness.  .  .  . 
The  perfect  good  sense,  the  expansive  benevo¬ 
lence,  the  plain  exposition  of  Christian  duty 
w  hich  fell  from  his  lips  found  a  soil  well  fitted 
to  receive  it.  .  .  ,  1  remember  no  religious 

service  which  ever  appeared  to  me  more  sol¬ 
emn,  more  impressive,  or  more  calculated  to 
bear  its  appropriate  fruit— the  subjugation  of 
tierce  and  restless  passions,  and  the  culture  of 
a  just,  humane,  and  Christian  temper.” 

And  add  to  this  the  openly  expressed 
remorse  of  Lord  ilelbourne  for  not 
having  made  Sydney  Smith  a  bishop — 
a  remorse  not  arising  from  cynical  in¬ 
difference  to  theological  proprieties, 
but  from  a  too  late  acquired  knowledge 
of  his  value  as  an  ecclesiastic  ;  the 
stalely  tribute  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  the 
incessant  and  pathetic  inquiries  sent 
from  Lord  Grey’s  sick-bed,  when  he 
heard  of  his  old  friend’s  last  illness  ; 
and,  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  all, 
the  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
murmured  blessing  of  the  poor  clergy¬ 
man  Sydney  Smith  had  befriended  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  last  days,  and  who  had  en¬ 
treated  that  he  might  look  once  more  on 
his  dying  benefactor,  promising  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  speak  his  thanks. 
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Sydney  Smith  died  in  1845,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  If, 
as  liis  daughter  truly  8a3’s,  her  record 
is  of  a  private  and  uneventful  charac¬ 
ter,  it  preserves  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  tried  to  do  his  duty,  often  under 
uncongenial  conditions. 


‘  ‘  who  dreaded  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  that 
‘  the  golden  chain  of  religious  peace  and  tol¬ 
eration  ’  which  he  said  ‘  reached  from  earth 
to  heaven,’  should  be  injured  by  either  fanati¬ 
cism  or  scepticism,  and  who  endeavored 
tlirough  life  to  ^uard  religion  simple  and 
pure,  as  we  received  it  from  the  hand  of 

— Temple  Bar. 
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Amid  all  the  stormy  portents  that 
have  filled  tho  sky  of  late  there  has 
been  just  one  rift  of  blue.  The  people 
of  this  country  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  learn  recently  that  much  was  being 
said  in  New  York  as  to  a  possible  alli¬ 
ance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U nited  States.  The  suggestion  of  such 
an  alliance  was  said  to  have  come  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  really 
important  fact  was  that,  instead  of 
being  repudiated  or  treated  with  scorn 
in  America,  it  was  seriously  discussed 
and  heartily  welcomed.  Now,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  knows  nothing  of  any  such 
proposal  having  been  made  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  Tlie  foreign  office  keeps  its 
secrets— only  too  well  sometimes — and 
Mr.  Cuizon,  when  ho  was  questioned  on 
this  subject,  declined  to  say  anything. 
For  our  part,  we  are  scarcely  prepared 
to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  can  have 
been  bold  enough  to  make  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  as  that  which  has  been  discussed 
in  the  American  press.  If  he  has  done 
so,  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  will  feel  that  he  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country  and  the  world,  and 
most  Liberals,  at  all  events,  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  forgive  him  a  great  deal  for 
the  sake  of  this  wise  and  statesmanlike 
act.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
recent  speculations  in  America  are 
founded  upon  mere  rumors  ;  and  that 
they  are  due  to  the  very  natural  feel¬ 
ing  of  anxiety  with  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  like  every  other  sane  people,  re¬ 
gard  the  prospect  of  a  possible  war. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  discussions,'  the 
really  important  fact  is  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
United  States.  Nothing  more  hopeful 
or  inspiring  than  that  spirit  has  been 
seen  in  connection  with  political  affairs 
for  many  a  long  day.  We  have  been 


accustomed  of  late  to  find  any  question 
that  affected  this  country  treated  in  a 
spirit  the  reverse  of  friendly  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  Atlantic.  No  doubt 
it  is  true,  as  wo  are  so  often  told,  that 
the  feeling  of  unfriendliness  toward 
Great  Britain  which  too  frequently 
finds  expression  in  the  American  press 
is  not  shared  by  the  better  portion  of 
the  American  people.  Of  that  fact, 
alt  of  us  who  know  anything  at  all  upon 
the  subject  must,  indeed,  be  aware. 
But  while  we  have  comforted  ourselves 
under  demonstrations  of  American  ill- 
will  with  this  knowledge,  we  have  at 
tho  same  time  been  warned  by  many 
of  our  best  friends  in  the  United  States 
that  there  is  a  large  party  there  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  deadly  hatred  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that,  in  certain  conceivable 
circumstances,  this  party  might  be  able 
to  snatch  control  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  republic,  and  to  bring  about  a 
war  between  the  two  nations. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  know  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  this  anti-Brit¬ 
ish  jjarty  in  America  is  not  so  much 
silent  as  active  in  its  support  of  an 
Anglo-American  agreement.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  which  have  discussed 
most  approvingly  the  idea  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  two  countries  are 
those  which  were  loudest  in  anti-Brit¬ 
ish  demonstrations  two  years  ago.  No¬ 
where,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  a  word 
been  said  against  the  suggestion  that 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  English 
race  should  enter  into  a  friendly  union. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  distinct 
gain  for  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  So  far  as  Englishmen  are 
concerned,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
their  dearest  wish  is  to  live  on  terms  of 
goodwill  and  friendship  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  In  that  dark  Christ¬ 
mas  season  of  1895,  when  we  were 
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stunned  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  an 
unsuspected  and  inexplicable  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  us  in  America,  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  conceal  the  true  state  of 
our  feelings  toward  our  assailants.  We 
were  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  thought 
that  a  nation  toward  which  we  enter¬ 
tained  feelings  of  brotherly  affection, 
and  with  whom  we  regarded  a  serious 
quarrel  as  being  almost  sacrilegious, 
should  have  harbored  so  very  different 
a  feeling  toward  ourselves.  In  those 
days,  when  the  peace  of  the  world  hung 
upon  a  thread,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  not  a  word  was  uttered  in 
this  country  that  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
flame  the  controversy  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  so  suddenly  involved. 
It  w'as  grief  and  amazement,  not  rage, 
that  moved  us  under  the  storm  of  ha¬ 
tred  which  without  an  instant’s  warn¬ 
ing  had  swept  down  upon  us  from  the 
West.  If  any  Americans  imagined 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  met  the 
direct  provocations  we  then  received 
was  due  to  any  lack  of  national  spirit 
or  flbre,  they  had  not  long  to  wait  be¬ 
fore  being  undeceived.  Hardly  had 
the  severest  stress  of  the  situation 
caused  by  President  Cleveland’s  mes¬ 
sage  been  relieved  than  we  found  our¬ 
selves  confronted  by  a  much  smaller 
provocation,  offered  by  a  nation  much 
nearer  to  us,  and  from  a  military  point 
of  view  much  more  formidable,  than 
the  United  States.  The  self-control 
we  had  maintained  under  the  cruel 
blow  we  had  received  from  our  kins¬ 
men  in  America  disappeared  instantly 
when  we  found  that  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  had  taken  up  an  attitude  of  ap¬ 
parent  hostility  to  us.  It  was  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  miracle  that  a  war  between 
this  country  and  Germany  was  then 
avoided. 

The  mere  remembrance  of  these  facts 
must  convince  Americans  that  there  is 
in  this  country  the  most  sincere  desire 
for  the  permanent  union  of  the  two 
nations.  For  many  a  year  past  such  a 
union  has  been  dreamt  of  and  longed 
for  by  the  best  men  in  both  countries. 
The  statesmen  of  every  country  know 
that  the  close  alliance  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  American  Republic 
will  furnish  the  surest  of  all  guarantees 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 


the  world.  It  will  mean  more  than 
this,  however.  It  will  afford  proof 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  of  that  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  which  finds  its  best  guar¬ 
antee  under  the  law  is  not  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  caprices  of  reactionary 
rulers  and  governments,  but  is  to  be 
permanently  extended  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
statesman,  either  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  can  set  before  himself  a 
nobler  object  to  which  to  devote  the 
energies  of  his  life  than  this  ?  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  actual  state  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  governments  of  London 
and  Washington  with  regard  to  the 
idea  of  an  Anglo-American  agreement, 
the  American  people  may  rest  assured 
that,  if  they  wish  it,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  wish  it  also.  VVe  do  not 
know  that  a  specific  alliance  to  deal 
with  a  particular  question  is  the  best 
way  of  bringing  about  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Formal  alliances  are  too  often 
like  leases,  they  come  to  an  end  in 
time.  But  a  feeling  of  mutual  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence,  founded  upon  the 
sense  of  kinship  in  blood,  language, 
and  ideas,  and  strengthened  by  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  which  would  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  risk  of  any  serious 
rupture  between  us,  would  place  both 
England  and  the  United  States  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  of  the  storms  which 
now  agitate  both  countries.  We  have 
no  wish  to  ask  the  Americans  to  fight 
our  battles,  just  as  we  feel  convinced 
that  they  are  far  too  proud  to  desire 
that  we  should  fight  theirs.  But  what 
we  do  wish,  and  what  the  wise  men  on 
both  sides  must  most  earnestly  desire, 
is  that  each  nation  shall  feel  that  it  has 
in  the  other  a  friend,  a  brother,  on 
whose  sympathy  it  can  rely  in  its  time 
of  need.  It  was  well  said  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  recently  that  there  are 
at  least  two  contingencies  in  which  we 
may  count  upon  the  creation  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance.  One  would 
be  a  joint  attack  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  great  Continental  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  other  an  attempt  by  the 
same  Powers  to  isolate  and  humiliate 
Great  Britain.  In  that  sentiment  we 
believe  that  there  is  nobody  in  this 
country  who  will  not  heartily  concur. 
— Speaker. 
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No.  I. — My  Cook. 

After  a  year’s  residence  in  Tuscany, 
with  growing  love  of  the  place  and 
people,  and  a  modest  acquisition  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue,  I  decided  upon  a  bold 
step.  I  decided  to  abandon  the  artid- 
cial  comfort  of  hotel  existence  and  set 
up  house.  Many  difficult  questions 
presented  themselves,  but  all  seemed 
simplicity  itself  in  comparison  with 
the  great  servant  question.  How  to 
dnd  an  elderly  housemaid  and  a  tolera¬ 
ble  cook  who  would  not  ill-treat  a  lone¬ 
ly  foreign  bachelor  ?  I  secured  a  gray¬ 
haired  treasure  of  a  housemaid — Con- 
cetta — (through  no  merits  of  my  own, 
it  is  true),  but  cooks — they  came  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  me  for  three  days,  ani¬ 
mated,  loud-voiced,  well-mannered 
women  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  their 
flaming  best  for  the  occasion,  all  en¬ 
dowed  seemingly  with  every  perfection, 
their  one  desire  in  life  to  serve  me  unto 
death.  One  and  all  got  fearfully  on 
my  nerves,  and  nearly  caused  me  to 
abandon  my  temerarious  project. 

But  on  the  morrow  of  the  fourth  day 
there  presented  herself  a  small,  neat, 
carefully  appareled  woman,  animated 
like  the  others,  for  she  was  a  Tuscan, 
but  quiet  of  voice,  and  with  better 
manners  and  a  more  restrained  bearing 
than  most  duchesses.  Of  a  melancholy 
cast,  too,  which  was  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage,  for  the  hilarious  happiness  of  the 
Tuscan  servant  is  a  little  detrimental 
to  the  tranquillity  desirable  in  a  stu¬ 
dent  home.  Yet,  since  the  Tuscans 
regard  melancholy  as  a  species  of  rude¬ 
ness,  so  her  good  manners  seemed  to 
have  taught  her  to  assume  a  gladness 
that  she  did  not  feel. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  I  queried 
magisterially, 

“  Elvirina  Pezzi,  signore.” 

“  And  your  age  ?” 

A  pause.  By  a  delicately  shaded 
change  of  manner  she  managed  to  con¬ 
vey  that  I  had  asked  an  indelicate  and 
unmasculine  question.  Perhaps  1  be¬ 
trayed  a  sign  of  irritation. 

“  Thirty-two  or  three,  signore,”  she 


answered  hastily,  “  or  thirty-four.  I 
do  not  very  well  remember.”  (She 
was  forty-one,  I  found  out  after¬ 
ward.) 

‘  ‘  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place 

“  Because  my  padroni  go  every  year 
to  their  country  house  and  take  all  the 
servants.  I  do  not  like  leaving  the 
town.” 

“  Are  you  married  ?” 

‘‘  No,  signore.” 

“  Have  you  any  family  or  relations 
here  ?’  ’ 

“No,  signore.  At  least,  none  except 
a  little  nephew.” 

“  A  nephew  ?” 

‘‘  Sit  signore.  The  little  son  of  my 
only  sister,  Elettra.  My  poor,  dear 
sister  and  Ezio,  her  husband,  were 
carried  off  in  the  last  epidemic  of  chol¬ 
era,  and  there  is  none  to  care  for  the 
dear  little  angel  but  me.  Ah  !  you 
should  see  him,  signore.  What  a  sweet' 
angiolino  it  is  !” 

All  her  assumed  cheerfulness  van¬ 
ished,  a  look  of  trouble  and  solicitude 
and  great  tenderness  came  into  her 
eyes.  I  was  moved  myself,  and  ad  mired 
such  devotion  to  a  sister’s  child.  It 
jarred  upon  the  situation,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  ask — 

“  What  wages  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  ?” 

‘‘  Forty  francs  a  mouth,  signore.” 

”  I  cannot  give  you  more  than 
thirty.” 

She  would  have  bargained  with' me 
but  for  the  strong  emotion  under  which 
she  was  laboring. 

”  For  the  sake  of  serving  so  good  a 
padrone,  I  will  come  for  thirty,”  she 
said.  “  If  I  content  him  he  will  give 
more  in  time.  It  is  hard  to  maintain 
my  little  nephew  on  thirty.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  your  late 
master?  Will  he  let  me  call  on  him 
for  your  character  ?” 

“  Eh  !  I  should  think  so  !  The 
General  Magliani.  A  most  worthy 
gentleman  ;  but  that  he  would  go  into 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  like  that 
He  lives  at  39,  Via  Cavour.  He  will 
give  the  best  of  informations  about  me, 
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for  I  have  ever  known  how  to  content 
his  palate.  He  is  utterly  displeased 
that  I  should  go.  ‘  Elvirina,’  he  has 
said  to  me  many  a  time,  ‘  thy  maccaroni 

J  »  9 

“  Very  good,”  I  said,  interrupting 
the  flow,  “  come  back  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  if  I  receive  a  good  character  I 
will  engage  you.” 

“  Then  I  feel  that  the  signore  has 
already  engaged  me  !” 

She  smiled  an  apology  for  the  little 
familiarity,  and  retired  with  a  polite 
curtsey. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  upon  the 
general,  lie  was  out,  but  his  signora 
was  in.  1  sent  in  word  what  my  mis¬ 
sion  was.  She  would  be  delighted  to 
see  me  ;  would  I  pass  this  way  ? 

I  passed  into  a  tiny,  cheerless  recep¬ 
tion-room,  overloaded  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  florid,  tasteless  knick- 
knacks,  A  fat,  rubicund,  good-na¬ 
tured-looking  lady  of  forty-five  or  so — 
comfortable  contrast  to  her  garish  sur¬ 
roundings — greeted  me  cordially,  and 
motioned  me  to  be  seated. 

‘‘  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
for  the  character  of  Elvirina  Pezzi,”  I 
began. 

“You  may  engage  her  with  your 
eyes  shut,”  the  good-natured  lady  re¬ 
plied  decisively.  “  An  excellent  cook, 
and  a  sober,  steady,  hardworking  and 
very  honest  woman.” 

There  seemed  really  nothing  else  to 
say  after  this  graphic  summary  of  her 
perfections. 

Diffidently  I  added  :  “  May  I  ask 
what  wages  you  paid  her?” 

“  Twenty-five  francs  a  month.” 

“  Twenty-five  !”  with  a  little  sur¬ 
prise  in  my  voice.  “She  told  me  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
forty  !” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  little  witch  !” 
laughed  the  good-natured  lady  with 
great  good-humor.  “  She  received 
forty  francs  from  an  ignorant  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman  ten  years  ago,  and  it 
was  the  joke  of  the  whole  market-place. 
Since  then  1  don’t  suppose  she  has 
ever  received  more  than  twenty-five  !” 

I  didn’t  like  this  trifling  with  truth. 
“  But  I’ve  promised  to  give  her  thirty  !” 
I  said  plaintively. 

“  Ah,  well  !  They  take  advantage 
of  you  foreigners.  It  is  a  real  shame. 


But  she  will  serve  you  well.  She  is 
worth  thirty  francs.  I  would  give  her 
thirty  francs  myself  if  I  could  keep 
her.” 

“  She  left  you,  I  believe,  because 

“  Because  she  does  not  like  coming 
to  the  country  with  us.  She  does  not 
care  to  go  away  and  leave  that  little 
rascal  of  a  son  of  hers.” 

“  Son  !”  I  leapt  from  my  chair  in 
agitation.  “  But  it  is  a  nephew  !”  I 
cried,  scarce  knowing  what  I  said  in 
my  trepidation.  The  fat  lady  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  good-natured  merriment. 

“  You  may  call  him  a  nephew  if  you 
like,”  she  said  amid  her  chuckles ; 
“  but  he’s  her  own  son.” 

“  But  she  said  she  wasn’t  married  !” 
I  cried,  outspoken  in  my  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

This  fairly  set  the  fat  lady  off  in 
uncontrollable  laughter.  These  Tus¬ 
can  ladies  are  disconcertingly  plain- 
spoken  on  such  subjects. 

“  Why,  caro  signore,  marriage  is  not 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
birth  of  a  son,”  she  said. 

It  required  time  for  her  to  recover 
from  her  merriment. 

“  But,”  I  persisted,  “  it  is  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  son— Elettra.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band — Ezio,  I  think — died  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  one  another  in 
the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  !” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  fat  lady, 
who  began  to  irritate  and  annoy  me  by 
her  want  of  restraint  and  reserve.  She 
was  holding  her  handkerchief  before 
her  mouth  and  the  tears  Were  stream¬ 
ing  down  her  cheeks. 

“  She  has  no  sister  !”  she  cried  con¬ 
vulsively.  And  then  with  difficulty  : 
“  And,  heaven  be  praised,  we  haven’t 
had  cholei'a  here  fur  thirty  years  !” 

I  thanked  her  stiffly. 

“  Signora,”  I  said,  “  I’m  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  outspoken 
frankness.  You  have  saved  me  the 
unpleasantness  of  taking  a  bad  char¬ 
acter  into  my  house.  I  thank  you. 
Good-afternoon.” 

She  glanced  at  me  with  good-natured 
surprise. 

“  Come,  come,  caro  signore,  you  take 
too  serious  a  view  of  the  matter.  It  is 
nothing.  It  happens  perpetually.” 
(I  winced  at  her  terrible  outspoken- 
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ness.)  “  Elvirina  is  none  the  worse 
cook  in  consequence.  I  tell  you  she  is 
an  excellent  servant.  She  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  mother,  too,  devoted  to  the  boy. 
And  she  is  quite  steady,  and  has  no 
lover  now.”  (Again  I  winced.)  “You 
will  not  repent  having  engaged  her. 
Good-afternoon,  signore,”  she  added  a 
trifle  stiffly  as  she  glanced  into  my 
face,  which,  I  suppose,  was  a  little 
hard  and  conventionally  set.  “  If  I 
had  known  the  effect  of  my  frank 
avowal,  I  should  have  supported  Elvi- 
rina’s  statement,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
nephew.”  A  shade  of  the  good  na- 
tured  twinkle  returned  into  her  eyes. 

All  this  was  very  surprising,  but  I 
was  mightily  disgusted  with  Elvirina 
and  her  barefaced  lies.  I  couldn’t 
help  liking  the  woman,  I  saw  she  was 
a  good  servant ;  but  I  was  fully  re¬ 
solved  not  to  have  her  in  my  house  at 
any  price.  Still,  1  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  task  of  meeting  her  next  day.  I 
could  not  hope  to  attain  Tuscan  free- 
and -easiness  of  speech  on  the  subject 
of  “nephews.”  It  is  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  untutored  Saxon  to  handle 
delicately  face  to  face  with  a  woman. 
I  would  put  her  off  with  a  diplomatic 
shuffle.  But  the  situation  was  awk¬ 
ward  and  unpleasant ;  I  worked  my¬ 
self  into  a  state  of  nervous  irritability, 
and  by  the  time  she  came  was  wholly 
without  a  plan  of  action. 

“  The  signore  will  have  received 
good  informations  about  me?”  she 
asked  eagerly. 

Her  question  nonplussed  me.  To 
answer”  no”  would  have  compromised 
the  Signora  Magliani,  and  would  not 
have  been  quite  true.  I  was  therefore 
whirled  into  answering  “yes.” 

“  Then  the  signore  will  engage  me 
as  he  said  ?”  Her  directness  bereft 
me  of  all  diplomatic  suavity  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

“  No,”  I  answered  curtly. 

“  Then  he  has  received  bad  infor¬ 
mations  about  me?” 

“  No.”  It  really  was  too  foolish  this 
helplessness  of  mine.  I  must  imitate 
her  own  directness.  “  You  told  me 
you  had  received  forty  francs  a 
month  ?”  I  said  severely. 

“  But  not  from  the  Signora  Mag¬ 
liani.  I  have  received  forty  francs  a 
month,  though.”  (That  was  quite 


true.)  “  If  it  is  a  question  of  wages,  I 
will  come  to  so  good  a  signore  for 
twenty-five  francs.  It  is  little.  I 
have  to  pay  fifteen  francs  a  month  for 
my  nephew’s  board  and  lodging,  and 
five  francs  for  his  schooling ;  that 
leaves  me  but  five  francs  a  month  for 
myself.” 

This  further  reference  to  the 
“  nephew”  roused  me  to  the  full. 

“  You  say  he  is  your  nephew,  but 
he  is  your  son  !”  I  cried,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  brutality. 

The  woman  pursed  her  lips  and  con¬ 
trolled  herself. 

“  Did  the  Signora  Magliani  tell  you 
that?  It  is  no  business  of  hers.  It 
surprises  me  that  so  well  conducted  a 
lady — she  herself,  too,  a  mother — could 
be  so  indelicate.”  (How  delicious  !) 
“  It  is  true  he  is  my  son  !  And  what 
then  ?” 

“  But  you  said  he  was  your  nephew. 
I  like  truthful  people  !”  I  answered 
sternly. 

Elvirina  looked  a  little  perplexed. 
She  seemed  to  regard  me  as  a  species 
of  barbarian  unaccustomed  to  the 
usages  and  phraseology  of  civilization. 

“  That  is  a  form  of  expression  among 
us,”  she  said  quietly.  (And  has  been 
for  centuries,  I  reflected,  as  I  thought 
of  the  historical  nepotism  of  her  coun¬ 
try.)  “  It  is  no  lie.  If  the  signore 
objects  to  such  a  trifle,  it  is  evident 
that  I  shall  not  content  him.  But  I 
am  a  good  cook  and  work  hard.  What 
more  can  he  wish  from  me  ?” 

Tears  stood  full  in  her  eyes  as  she 
curtseyed  to  depart.  Whatever  her 
past  levities  might  have  been,  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  sobered  now ; 
work  and  the  ‘  ‘  nephew”  were  the  two 
concerns  of  her  life.  It  would  have 
needed  a  woman  to  reject  her  at  that 
moment ;  I  was  only  a  helpless  bache¬ 
lor,  launched  upon  the  devious  paths 
of  housekeeping,  and  I  engaged  her 
there  and  then. 

«r  :ic  «  *  :|c 

My  cook  has  proved  a  great  success. 
She  is  unassuming,  uncomplaining, 
very  hardworking,  and  a  bit  of  a  cor- 
don  bleu.  She  cannot  read  or  write, 
for  all  her  splendid  appearance  out  of 
doors.  Sometimes  she  tries  to  cheat 
herself  out  of  a  soldo  in  doing  accounts  ; 
I  don’t  think  she  tries  to  cheat  me. 
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The  “  nephew”  I  have  never  seen. 
He  might  not  exist,  and  need  never 
have  been  mentioned.  But  we  refer 
to  him  without  shamefaced  ness,  and 
call  him  a  “son.”  I  have  sent  him 
useless  toys,  and  this  Christmas  that  is 
coming  I  mean  to  raise  Elvirina  to  the 
pitch  of  earthly  happiness  by  telling  her 
to  have  him  to  dinner  in  the  kitchen. 

No.  11.— My  Gardener. 

My  gardener  is  no  real  gardener,  for 
my  garden  is  scarcely  a  garden.  At 
the  back  of  my  little  house,  which  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  separate  house  and  not  a 
flat  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaz- 
zetta — at  the  back,  I  say,  of  this  minia¬ 
ture  palazzetta,  jutting  out  into  my 
neighbors’  noble  spreading  gardens,  is 
a  narrow,  high-walled  strip  of  ground. 
One  quarter  of  it  is  paved  with  back¬ 
yard  flags,  and  down  the  middle  and 
on  either  side  run  brick-paved  paths, 
flanked,  at  justly  chosen  intervals,  by 
stucco  pillars  surmounted  by  sejant — 
talbots  oralants  I  would  call  them,  but 
that  these  dogs  are  too  grotesque  even 
for  the  fantastic  science  of  heraldry. 
Large  blue  and  white  pots  of  common¬ 
est  terra-cotta,  tottering  insecure  on 
stucco  pedestals,  drop  ivy,  periwinkles, 
stonecrop,  and  other  hardy  creeping 
plants.  A  fig-tree,  a  medlar-tree,  three 
orange  and  two  lemon-trees,  a  bush  or 
two  of  monthly  roses,  a  plant  or  two 
of  pansies,  begonias  and  nasturtiums, 
thyme  and  mint  for  kitchen  use,  and 
sweet  lavender  for  the  linen-press,  a 
myriad  of  busy  lizards  by  day,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  dancing  fire-flies  by  night, 
owls,  too,  and  the  shrill  screeching 
cicale — all  this  is  evidence  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  plot  does  need  occasionally  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  hand  of  man. 

And  Benedetto,  my  servant,  found 
me  just  the  right  man  to  care  for  it — 
Paolo,  a  brother  acquaintance  in  afflic¬ 
tion.  But  Paolo  is  no  gardener  now. 
Time  was  when  for  five  years  he  was 
gardener  to  the  General  of  the  Division, 
earning  the  handsome  wage  of  forty- 
five  francs  a  month,  and  having  free 
lodging  in  a  mouldy  tumble-down  out¬ 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  General’s 
garden.  But  the  General  went  away 
to  command  another  division  elsewhere, 
and  from  that  day  Paolo  went  down. 


down,  and  has  never  been  able  to  re¬ 
cover  himself  since.  First  he  tried  to 
keep  up  his  proud  position,  and,  for 
fear  of  losing  caste,  rightly  would  not 
work  unless  he  could  be  permanent 
gardener  to  one  master  only  ;  then  he 
tried  to  work  for  masters  with  small 
gardens  that  only  required  looking  to 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Nothing  pros¬ 
pered  with  him  ;  he  could  get  neither 
the  one  kind  of  employment  nor  the 
other,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  gar¬ 
dens  and  become  a  day  laborer  in  the 
fields  near  the  city  walls.  It  made 
him  sad,  but  being  in  a  dumb  way  rath¬ 
er  a  righteous  man,  he  bowed  his  head 
and  did  not  complain. 

To  do  a  hind’s  work  for  the  conta- 
dini  owners  and  tenants  of  fields  is  a 
hard  task.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
day’s  labor  is  fifteen  hours,  Paolo’s 
monthly  wage  is  twenty-six  francs  ;  in 
the  winter  there  is  either  no  work,  or 
but  a  short  day’s  work,  and  the  month¬ 
ly  incomings  sink  to  eighteen  francs — 
and  less  !  In  the  long  days  he  has  two 
hours’  dinner  interval,  and  of  this  he 
gives  me  half  an  hour  or  more,  bring¬ 
ing  me  drinking  water  in  barrels  from 
the  public  founts,  tending  and  skil¬ 
fully  beautifying  the  little  plot  of 
ground,  and  doing  any  and  whatsoever 
unusual  and  obnoxious  house  job  may 
arise.  For  these  services  I  pay  him — 
to  my  shame  be  it  said  ! — five  francs, 
or  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  a 
month.  But  stern  economists  threat¬ 
eningly  tell  me  that  I  am  ruining  the 
market  in  not  giving  him  only  four 
fiancs,  or  two  and  eightpence,  a  month, 
and  I  dare  trifle  no  further  with  their 
sacred  canons.  I  add,  unknown  to 
them,  beef  bones,  broken  bits,  and  the 
foul  nicotined  ends  of  castaway  Tus¬ 
can  and  Torinese  cigars,  which  he 
chops  up  and  smokes  with  relish  in  his 
unclean  terra-cotta  pipe 

Paolo  is  a  much  afflicted  creature, 
barefoot,  ill-clothed,  begrimed  and 
seemingly  always  wetted  through,  sad 
and  subdued  when  not  under  observa¬ 
tion,  so  hilariously  cheerful  when 
spoken  to,  you  would  suppose  him  to 
be  rioting  in  this  world’s  goods,  in¬ 
stead  of  earning  a  wage  that  does  not 
help  him  to  ward  off  the  diseases  pro¬ 
duced  by  hunger  unsatisfied.  Short 
and  sturdily  built,  though  the  flesh 
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hangs  skinnily  about  him  now,  he  is 
lithe  and  active,  and  can  go  up  the  tall 
stem  of  the  medlar-treelike  a  monkey, 
lie  has  a  thick  shock  of  grayish  hair, 
a  thick  grayish  mustache,  soft  eyes  ex¬ 
pressing  strong  desire  to  serve  and 
oblige,  and  a  sennight’s  stubble  that 
never  grows  to  beard,  and  is  yet  ever 
innocent  of  the  razor.  His  age  you 
could  not  guess,  nor  could  you  imag¬ 
ine  him  ever  to  have  been  different  to 
what  he  is,  and  even  after  two  years’ 
service  I  do  not  know  his  surname. 
He  is  simply  Paolo,  and  there  is  but 
one  such.  Patient,  skilful,  willing, 
very  soft-hearted,  very  useful,  and 
with  a  certain  careworn,  stately  cour¬ 
tesy  of  manner  shining  out  of  all  his 
grime,  his  life  is  hard  and  underpaid, 
and  unappreciated,  and  has  but  one 
sweet  memory  :  the  proud  lustrum  of 
slavery  as  gentleman’s  gardener  to  one 
master  only. 

Heaven  in  its  mercy  has  denied  to 
Paolo  any  offspring  of  his  loins.  But 
he  has  a  wife,  Caterina,  older  than 
himself,  I  should  say,  and  ugly,  very 
fat,  though  she  fares  chiefly  on  the 
cameleon’s  dish— a  sort  of  swaddled 
bundle  of  a  woman,  in  fact,  of  uni¬ 
form  girth  from  the  shoulders  down¬ 
ward.  With  her  I  have  entered  into  a 
fell  and  secret  conspiracy  against  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy. 
She  supplies  me  with  eggs  which  she 
buys,  and  I  pay  her,  for  every  dozen, 
one  penny  above  thg  market  price.  I 
dare  not  breathe  this  politico-economi¬ 
cal  offence  abroad,  but  I  hope  it  may 
cause  the  drear  spooks  of  the  dead  and 
gone  Manchester  school  fidgety,  wan¬ 
dering,  unquiet  nights.  The  quantity 
of  eggs  consumed  in  my  little  house¬ 
hold  is  enormous.  Custard  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  dish.  Caterina  speaks  of  me  as  a 
benefactor,  believes  it  too  in  a  con¬ 
fused  reasonless  fashion,  and  I  have 
given  up  attempting  to  undeceive  her. 
She  never  speaks  without  weeping,  and 
can,  1  verily  believe,  weep  with  one  eye 
at  a  time.  Her  tears  are  wonderful. 
Each  is  such  a  marvellous  clear  dew- 
drop.  I  watch  them,  with  a  fascinated 
stare,  ooze  out  and  run  down  her  fat 
face,  and  disappear  and  dry  up  utterly 
by  some  strange  quality,  before  half 
tiieir  piteous  journey’s  done.  She  has 
but  one  long  tooth  left  in  the  front  of 


her  old  mouth,  and  round  it,  as  the 
pearly  drops  course  down,  she  whiffles 
strange  incantations  charged  with  bless¬ 
ings  for  my  sick  soul’s  weal. 

It  was  this  old  serving  wench  of 
Ceres  who  was  the  first  womait  that 
ever  gave  me  a  bunch  of  flowers.  lu 
some  foolish  unguarded  moment  of  ex¬ 
pansion  1  had  told  Benedetto  that  the 
morrow  was  my  birthday.  The  news 
spread  abroad.  In  the  morning  Cate- 
ritia  and  Paolo,  dressed  in  their  poor 
best  for  the  occasion,  the  old  dame 
bearing  a  mighty  pyramidal  bouquet 
of  flowers  (stolen,  I  suspect,  by  a  gar¬ 
dener  friend  from  some  rich  garden 
that  would  never  miss  them),  stood 
bashful  and  happy  in  the  little  hall. 
Tied  by  a  blue  silk  riband  to  the  solid 
stem  of  the  bouquet  was  a  card  bearing 
the  inscription:  “  Al  nostro  amatis- 
simo  padrone  con  mille  felici  angurij 
da  Paolo  e  Caterina."  I  was  poor  in 
my  thanks.  Anglo-Saxon  awkward¬ 
ness  took  possession  of  me,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Tuscan  lump  rose  up  in 
my  throat.  Poor  dear  souls  !  so  much 
love  and  kindly  courtesy  in  return  for 
a  miserly  pittance  of  pay  and  the 
brokenest  refuse  of  bits.  Assuredly 
there  is  some  finer  quality  in  the  gross¬ 
est  Tuscan  clay  which  is  wanting  even 
in  the  better  sorts  of  human  clay  in 
other  countries. 

Paolo’s  whole  life  is  from  my  point 
of  view  heroic,  for  he  belongs  to  the 
elect  who  have  their  purgatory  here  in¬ 
stead  of  hereafter.  But  there  was  a 
day  in  his  life  when,  under  my  roof, 
ho  became  the  popular  hero  of  the 
hour.  Jack  Curtis,  his  wife,  and  small 
boy  from  England  were  staying  with 
me  at  the  time.  Dick,  the  small  boy, 
is  at  the  fascinating  age  of  seven,  and 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  I 
was  delighted  when  ho  was  once  or 
twice  trusted  alone  in  the  hou.se  with 
me.  On  one  of  those  days  I  sat  smok¬ 
ing  a  contemplative  pipe  at  the  open 
garden  door,  regarding  the  heraldic 
dogs,  while  Master  Dick  was  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  romping,  exploring, 
and  enjoying  himself  vastly.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  heard  a  crash  and  a  loud  child’s 
cry,  followed  by  a  terrible  stillness.  I 
flew  into  the  garden.  At  the  kitchen 
window  was  the  blanched,  terror-strick¬ 
en  face  of  the  cook,  staring  in  paral- 
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yzed  horror  at  the  well  beneath  the 
window.  1,  too,  gave  a  cry.  The  well 
is  boarded  over,  and  in  the  middle 
there  is  a  trap-door  which  I  saw  had 
disappeared.  I  realized  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,,  and  rushed  forward.  Gazing 
in  an  agony  of  fear  down  the  narrow 
aperture,  1  saw  little  Dick  thirty  feet 
below  me  in  the  dank  darkness,  his 
little  white  face  turned  pathetically 
up  to  the  sunlight,  his  hands  clutched 
tightly  round  a  metal  pipe  that  ran 
down  the  side  of  the  well.  The  boy’s 
extraordinary  self-possession  gave  me 
nerve  at  a  moment  when  I  felt  panic 
coming  down  upon  me.  “  Get  me 
out !”  shouted  the  plucky  little  beggar 
up  to  me.  But  how  to  do  it  ?  I  con¬ 
templated  jumping,  but  saw  I  should 
jump  on  the  top  of  him,  so  narrow  was 
the  well.  “  It’s  cold  !”  he  shouted 
again.  “  Get  me  out !” 

At  that  moment  I  heard  behind  me 
the  hasty  patter  of  bare  feet  on  the 
brick  paUi.  Paolo,  whose  existence  I 
had  forgotten,  was  up  the  fig-tree  and 
had  seen  everything.  He  flew  up, 
armed  already  with  a  rope — the  clothes 
line  it  proved  to  be.  Benedetto,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  noise,  had  come  out. 
lie  and  I  held  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
Paolo  went  down-how,  I  saw  not. 
lie  tied  up  little  Dick  securely,  and 


Benedetto  and  I  hauled  him  up,  while 
Paolo  took  his  turn  at  hanging  on  to 
the  metal  pipe.  Then  we  let  down  the 
rope  again,  and  Paolo  came  up  in  his 
monkey  fashion.  I  poured  half  a  glass 
of  Marsala  down  Master  Dick's  throat, 
had  him  put  in  a  hot  bath,  and  by  the 
time  his  father  and  mother  came  back 
the  young  rascal  was  romping  in  the 
hall  absolutely  without  bruise  or  scath. 
Small  wonder  that  the  good  Tuscans 
thought  him  saved  by  miracle,  and 
gave  the  glory  of  it  to  Our  Lady  of 
Succor,  whose  miraculous  image  they 
venerate  on  the  hills  close  by. 

But  Benedetto  had  rushed  off  to  re¬ 
count  the  marvellous  event  at  the  office 
of  the  local  paper,  and  next  morning 
there  appeared  a  flaming  article  head¬ 
ed  :  “  Heartrending  incident  ;  a  child 
saved  from  drowning  by  a  heroic  gar¬ 
dener.”  It  was  thus  that  popular  ad¬ 
miration  pierced  the  mantle  of  Paolo’s 
humility,  and  made  him  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

It  is  since  this  event  that  I  have  seri¬ 
ously  thought  of  withdrawing  from  the 
town  to  the  country,  where  houses  with 
large  gardens  are  cheap,  and  where  I 
shall  be  able  to  attach  to  myself  forever 
the  loyal  service  and  loving  honest 
hearts  of  Paolo  and  his  wife  Caterina. 
— Temple  Bar. 


GREAT  BRITAIN’S  OPPORTUNITY  IN  CHINA. 

BY  C.  A.  MOREING. 


The  decision  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £12,000,000 
sterling  to  China  at  3  per  cent  interest 
bids  fair  to  be  an  epoch-making  event 
in  the  history  of  our  relations  with  that 
empire.  Although  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  with 
China  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  that  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  globe  put  together,  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  hitherto  this  country 
has  availed  herself  to  the  full  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  this  great  commercial  pre¬ 
dominance  ought  to  confer.  Out  of 
the  enormous  number  of  ports  scattered 
along  the  vast  extent  of  Chinese  sea¬ 
board,  only  eighteen  are  at  present  open 
by  treaty  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 


while  the  commerce  with  the  interior 
is  hampered  and  strangled  by  the  noto¬ 
rious  and  arbitrary  exactions  imposed 
by  the  local  mandarins  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  Ukin  duties.  How  these  abuses 
grew  up  in  spite  of  the  treaties  of  1842 
and  1878  is  no  new  tale  ;  it  suflices  to 
say  that  at  present  China,  with  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  with  a  vast  area  of  productive  terri¬ 
tory,  the  very  garden  of  the  world,  plays 
a  comparatively  insignificant  part  in  in¬ 
ternational  commerce.  Her  minerals, 
probably  the  most  important  of  the 
world,  are  absolutely  undeveloped  ;  rail¬ 
ways,  in  spite  of  some  advance  made  in 
189G,  are  still  pi’actically  non-existent ; 
manufactories  are  ridiculously  few  in 
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number  ;  while  good  roads,  those  indis- 
j)ensable  aids  to  civilization,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

In  a  general  way  the  public  debt  of  a 
country  may  be  said  to  be  a  fair  index 
of  her  capacity  and  resources.  It  may 
be  useful  here  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  the  public  debt  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  of  the  world  per  head  of 
population. 

Public  Debt  per  Head. 

£  8.  d. 

France . 28  6  3 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 14  16  9 

Russia  in  Europe .  7  2  9 

Turkey .  5  7  9 

United  Stales .  4  19  10 

.Japan .  1  18  7 

India .  17  5 

China . less  than  2  0 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
W'e  scarcely  need  even  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  spirited  appeals  to  our  national 
enterprise  to  enable  us  to  realize  that 
this  condition  of  things  in  the  most 
populous  and  undeveloped  region  of  the 
globe  concerns  us,  our  prosperity,  and 
our  very  existence  more  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  ; 

IIow,  then,  is  Great  Britain  to  avail 
herself  of  this  opportunity  for  extend¬ 
ing  that  commerce  which  is  her  very 
lifeblood  ?  To  answer  this  we  must 
carefully  consider  the  terms  on  which 
the  Government  are  reported  to  have 
agreed  to  the  loan,  and  see  how  far  they 
satisfy  what  we  ought  to  ask  for.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  warned  us 
not  to  consider  them  as  accurate  or 
complete,  but,  as  modified  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  corrections  made  -from  Pekin, 
they  are  probably  not  very  far  wrong. 

The  first  condition  provides  for  the 
opening  of  three  more  treaty  ports — 
Talienwan,  Shanyin,  and  Nanning — in 
addition  to  the  existing  number,  mak¬ 
ing  twenty-one  in  all.  To  this  proviso 
it  IS  said  that  Russia,  with  more  or  less 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  France,  is 
offering  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
It  is  ditficult  to  believe  that  such  oppo¬ 
sition  can  be  seriously  persevered  in. 
Consider  what  a  treaty  port  is.  It  is 
one  in  which  foreign  subjects  may  own 
property  and  reside ;  where  foreign 
vessels  may  load  and  discharge  ;  where 
merchandise,  both  foreign  and  native, 
may  be  imported  and  exported,  under 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


a  fixed  tariff  of  duties  ;  whence  foreign 
goods  may  be  sent  into  the  interior,  and 
native  produce  may  be  brought  down 
from  the  interior  for  shipment  abroad, 
on  certain  conditions.  At  these  points 
the  collection  of  duties  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  an  imperial  ser¬ 
vice,  directed  from  Pekin,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  supervision  over  the  trade  carried 
on  in  steamers  and  foreign  vessels  irre- 
Kpedive  of  nationality.  The  pecuniary 
benefits  derived  by  the  Chinese  Ex¬ 
chequer  from  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  service  are  too  notorious  to  re¬ 
quire  dwelling  on  ;  the  revenue  collect¬ 
ed  therefrom  in  1895  amounted  to 
£3,497,402  and  in  1896  £3,763,228,  and 
this  source  of  income,  which  is  the  only 
item  honestly  accounted  for  and  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  at  Pekin,  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  good  security  that  China 
has  to  offer  to  financiers  in  return  for 
any  loan.  The  more  treaty  ports,  the 
greater  the  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Central  Government  at  Pekin,  and 
the  greater  the  means  and  prospect  of 
developing  the  Empire.  On  what  plea 
can  Russia  resist  such  a  proposal  ?  Can 
it  be  that  she  wishes  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  toward  China  that  has  been 
adopted  toward  Turkey,  and  to  depre¬ 
cate  any  interference  with  the  gradual 
process  of  decay  from  within,  with  the 
nope  that,  when  final  dissolution  at 
length  arises,  the  Celestial  Empire  may 
naturally  fall  helpless  to  her  strongest 
neighbor?  There  is  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  such  a  contingency.  The 
Dardanelles  may  make  such  a  policy 
conceivable,  if  not  practicable,  as  re¬ 
gards  Turkey,  but  our  interests  are  far 
too  strong  and  easily  guarded  in  China 
to  allow  us  to  acquiesce  in  her  ruin  and 
dismemberment.  The  “  partition  of 
China”  anticipated  in  some  quarters  is 
just  the  very  arrangement  that  England 
will  not  consent  to  ;  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  expressed  forcibly,  but 
not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  importance 
of  the  case  demands,  the  national  will 
when  he  says  that  England  is  deter¬ 
mined,  even  at  the  cost  of  war,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  door  from  being  shut. 

It  appears  unlikely,  therefore,  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  present  standpoint  of 
knowledge,  that  this  opposition  to  fresh 
treaty  ports  is  genuine,  though  there 
50 
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may  be  a  little  jealousy  as  regards  Ta- 
lienwan.  The  latter  port  lies  north  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  open  to  navigation  all  the  year 
round,  while  Newchwang,  still  farther 
to  the  north,  and  the  principal  empori¬ 
um  for  the  trade  of  Manchuria,  is  closed 
by  ice  in  the  winter  months.  Both 
Talienvvan  and  Port  Arthur  will  there¬ 
fore  be  important  outlets  of  commerce 
when  the  southern  or  Manchurian 
branch  of  tlie  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
is  completed,  and  though  Mr.  Balfour 
saw  no  objection  to  Russia’s  occupation, 
or,  as  Madame  Novikoff  might  term  it, 
“  utilization,”  of  Port  Arthur,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  Government  now 
regard  the  matter  in  a  more  serious 
light,  and  that  they  will  not  allow  one 
country  to  monopolize,  if  not  to  filch, 
Cliinese  territory  wholesale,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  nations. 

-  The  second  condition  of  the  loan  to 
be  provided  by  Great  Britain  is  that  no 
portion  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  valley 
shall  be  alienated  or  ceded  to  any  other 
Power.  The  meaning  of  this  condition 
is  clear  enough.  Shanghai,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  is  the 
principal  place,  with  tire  exception  of 
Hong  Kong  (which  is  British  territory, 
and  therefore  not  under  consideration), 
whither  the  trade  flows,  and  whence 
the  further  distribution  of  meichaudise 
throughout  China  is  effected,  mainly 
by  Chinese  merchants.  The  enormous 
area  of  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tze,  which 
extends  almost  up  to  the  confines  of 
India,  and  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
forms  the  most  extensive  system  of  wa¬ 
terways  for  the  internal  distribution  of 
trade  in  China,  necessarily  makes  the 
keeping  open  of  this  great  highway  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  a 
Power  whose  share  of  the  gross  tonnage 
entering  and  clearing  at  Chinese  ports 
is  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  This  condition  is  one  that 
is  so  obviously  essential  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  that  it  is  probably  needless  to  dwell 
further  on  it. 

The  right  to  extend  the  Burma  Rail¬ 
way  through  Yunnan  also  requires  but 
little  comment.  Railway  extension 
from  Burma  to  Western  China  has  been 
talked  of  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
any  steps  have  been  taken  by  means  of 


the  Mandalay  and  Kunlon  Ferry  line 
to  give  effect  to  what  has  been  so  long 
a  crying  want.  It  was  well  known 
from  the  first  that  not  much  good  could 
be  effected  by  simply  building  a  line  up 
to  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Yunnan  ; 
that  province,  in  spite  of  its  natural 
wealth,  is  so  remote  and  thinly  peopled, 
that  to  open  up  any  real  trade  railways 
must  be  pushed  right  through  it,  to 
within  reach  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang 
and  West  rivers.  The  only  objection 
at  present  anticipated  is  that  of  the 
French,  who  might  look  upon  their 
Red  River  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
products  of  Y'unnan,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  so  “  dog  in  the  man¬ 
ger”  an  attitude  could  be  seriously  as¬ 
sumed.  Y^unnan  is  a  very  large  prov¬ 
ince,  big  enough  for  both  nations  to  ex¬ 
ploit,  and  its  proximity  to  British  terri¬ 
tory  marked  it  out,  long  before  the 
French  arrival  in  Tonquin,  as  the  first 
place  in  the  western  part  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  where  the  inevitable  “  open¬ 
ing  up”  of  China  would  be  put  into 
operation.  The  great,  delay  has  not 
been  very  creditable  to  Anglo-Indian 
enterprise,  but  now  that  we  have  ac¬ 
tually  set  out  on  the  road  to  Y’unnan 
we  are  not  likely  to  turn  back  or  stop 
short.  Lastly,  one  may  take  note  with 
satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  facilities 
for  steam  navigation  over  the  inland 
waters,  a  boon  which  every  nation  with 
a  spark  of  commercial  enterprise  wilt 
be  quick  to  appreciate. 

On  a  general  review  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  unprejudiced  people  will  hardly 
help  being  struck  by  their  extraordinary 
moderation.  *  England  might  easily 
have  insisted  on  some  territorial  conces¬ 
sion  to  compensate  for  those  made  with¬ 
out  any  tangible  quid  pro  quo  to  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  slie  might  have 
stipulated  for  many  other  exclusive 
privileges  for  herself,  but  she  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  her  stand  on  the  ground 
of  equal  commercial  privileges  to  all. 
She  lias  not  even  demanded  what,  in 
the  general  interest,  she  might  very 
fairly  have  pressed  for  in  these  days, 
the  throwing  open  of  the  whole  sea¬ 
board  of  Cliina  to  the  trade  of  the 
world.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
reluctance  of  Russia  to  consent  to  Ta- 
lienwan  being  made  a  treaty  port,  and 
the  recent  confident  proposals  in  the 
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Cologne  Gazette  to  regard  the  territory 
leased  round  and  in  Kiao-Chau  as  an 
enclave,  where  practically  no  one  but  a 
German  subject  has  any  rights  at  all — 
all  this  shows  very  clearly  that  while 
our  intentions  may  be  disinterested 
enough,  other  countries,  in  regard  to 
the  footing  they  have  secured  in  North¬ 
ern  China,  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  pursue  a  purely  selfish  and  rigidly 
exclusive  policy. 

The  last  proviso  of  all,  being  condi¬ 
tional  and  merely  in  case  of  default  of 
payment,  does  not  take  exactly  the  same 
rank  as  the  foregoing  ones.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England,  who  has  to  find  the  money, 
and  at  present  nothing  is  absolutely 
known  in  detail  except  that  in  the  event 
of  default  China  is  to  place  certain  rev¬ 
enues  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  replacing  of  the  likin  col- 
lectorate  by  the  authorities  of  the  for¬ 
eign  customs,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur¬ 
ther  information  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
here  a  question  of  great  complexity, 
ramifying  into  many  distinct  branches. 

It  ap|)ear8  to  me  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  purposely  made  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  loan  extremely,  if  not  ab¬ 
surdly,  moderate,  in  the  hope  that  for¬ 
eign  jealousy  may  be  thei’eby  appeased. 
The  field  of  desiderata  in  China  is  very 
large,  and  to  realize  these  must  prove 
a  very  slow  process.  Internal  commu¬ 
nications  by  means  of  roads,  railways, 
rivers,  and  canals  require  extending,  a 
uniform  currency  system  needs  to  be 
established,  and  provincial  taxation 
must  be  equalized  (these  two,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  more  than  once,  being 
indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  rail¬ 
way  system),  rivers  should  be  opened 
to  steam  transport,  the  thorny  question 
of  the  likin  duties  and  the  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  transit  passes  should 
be  systematized,  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  cases  in  which  foreigners  are 
parties,  requires  adjusting  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  mineral  among  other  resources  of 
this  great  empire  require  development. 

The  last-mentioned  subject  is  most 
important.  No  regular  economic  sur¬ 
vey  luis,  of  course,  ever  been  made  of 
China,  and  for  information  regarding 
her  minerals,  with  one  exception,  men¬ 


tioned  farther  on,  we  are  dependent  on 
the  chance  notes  of  stray  travellers, 
foremost  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  writings  of  Pumpelly  and 
Von  Richthofen.  The  latter,  being  a 
distinguished  geologist,  was  specially 
qualifled  for  the  interesting  tour  which 
he  made  in  1871  and  1872  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  reports  on  Hunan  that 
the  whole  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
that  province  may  be  called  one  great 
coalfield,  covering  in  all  some  21,700 
square  miles.  Over  large  areas  of  this 
the  coal  measures  are  visible  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  coal 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Hunan  also 
produces  iron,  copper,  silver,  quick¬ 
silver,  tin,  lead,  and  gold.  As  to  the 
latter  mineral,  Pumpelly’s  tables  give 
sixty-four  localities  in  fourteen  prov¬ 
inces  where  gold  is  to  be  found,  and, 
though  some  of  the  “  washings”  may 
be  poor,  many  mines  are  indisputably 
rich.  Honan  is  said  by  Baron  von 
Richthofen  to  be  another  province  most 
favored  by  nature,  being  rich  in  both 
agricultural  and  mineral  products,  lead 
and  iron  constituting  the  latter.  The 
same  minerals  with  the  addition  of  salt 
are  found  in  Shansi,  which  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  area  has  probably  the  largest 
and  most  easily  workable  coalfield  of 
any  region  in  the  globe,  while  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  is  capable  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  extent.  Its  own  resources  for 
supplying  its  population  with  food  and 
clothing  are  far  from  sufficient,  and  a 
considerable  importation  is  required. 

The  above  brief  particulars,  extracted 
from  Baron  von  Richthofen’s  book, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  provinces  he  traversed.  Latterly 
my  firm  have  been  supplied  with  a  most 
valuable  series  of  reports  on  the  min¬ 
eral  resources  of  Manchuria  and  the 
Northern  Provinces,  where,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  a  mining  engineer  of  great  re¬ 
pute  was  deputed  by  them  to  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  such  mining 
districts  as  might  be  indicated  to  him 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  These 
reports  are  now  in  my  possession,  and 
go  to  show  the  still  undeveloped  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of 
those  provinces. 

In  order,  however,  that  China  should 
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be  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  of 
this  latent  wealth,  it  is  essential  that 
she  should  have  an  organization  and 
code  of  mining  regulations  such  as  have 
been  found  necessary  for  the  purpose 
by  all  modern  States.  The  following 
extract  from  a  recent  Foreign  Office  re¬ 
port  will  bear  out  the  force  of  the  above 
contention  : 

“  Legal  conception  such  as  right, 
title,  and  property  do  not  apply  under¬ 
ground.  Whoever  wants  to  mine  may 
do  so.  He  makes  a  tunnel  or  sinks  a 
shaft  at  any  place  which  is  not  occupied 
already  by  a  mine,  and  extracts  as  much 
anthracite  as  he  can  profitably  sell  from 
the  coal  bed.” 

The  details  of  such  an  organization 
and  code  are  of  too  technical  a  nature 
for  this  Review,  and  here  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  China. 
Indeed,  I  have  already  indicated  in  the 
proper  quarter  the  outlines  of  such  a 
scheme,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  my  suggestions  are  receiving  the 
most  serious  consideration  by  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  China.  The  better 
and  more  enlightened  Chinese  clearly 
realize  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  their 
country  must  be  opened  up.  But  in 
her  own  interests,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
other  countries,  it  is  important  that  no 
territory  be  conceded  to  one  country  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  clause  7  of  the  Cassini  Convention, 
Russia  has  already  obtained  mining 
rights,  which,  while  of  undoubted  value 
to  her,  may  prove  highly  prejudicial  to 
China  in  ultimately  dealing  to  the  best 
reasonable  advantage  for  herself  with 
her  mineral  resources  in  the  territory 
to  which  these  concessions  refer.  It 
behoves  this  country  now  to  assist 
China  to  utilize  the  hitherto  undevel¬ 
oped  sources  of  wealth  contained  in  her 
mines  to  our  mutual  benefit ;  for  the 
manufacture  of  mining  machinery, 
steam-engines,  boilers,  etc.,  as  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  China  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
these  for  herself.  The  opportunity  be¬ 
fore  China  in  this  direction  is  one  of 
the  grandest  imaginable,  and  such  as 
any  other  country  would  eagerly  em¬ 
brace. 


A  special  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  present  situation  is  very 
critical.  As  long  as  China  was  under 
no  pecuniary  obligation  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  there  was  no  pressing  need  for  in¬ 
terior  development.  Even  the  large 
loans,  the  Russo-French  4  per  cent  loan 
of  1895,  and  the  Anglo-German  loan  of 
189H,  are  secured  by  the  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  Imperial  Customs,  so  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  untoward  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war,  necessitating  further 
loans  for  which  the  Customs  Revenue 
does  not  offer  sufficient  margin,  China 
might  have  been  enabled  to  jog  along 
in  the  old  clumsy  fashion  for  some  years 
to  come.  What,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  realized  is  that  the  urgent 
necessities  imposed  by  the  war  indem¬ 
nity  have  changed  all  this,  and  that 
now  China,  in  straits  for  money  where¬ 
with  to  satisfy  the  unpaid  instalments 
of  the  indemnity,  has  been  and  is  being 
irresistibly  driven  to  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  foreign  nations  to  find  her  a 
loan  on  the  security  of  the  exploitation 
of  her  intrinsic  resources.  This  is  the 
minimum  security  that  any  country  will 
accept,  but  it  will  satisfy  Great  Britain. 
The  maximum  security,  such  as  Russia 
demands,  includes  large  territorial  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  north,  the  placing  of 
China’s  armaments  under  Russian  con¬ 
trol,  and  other  onerous  conditions, 
which  w'ould  practically  convert  her 
into  a  protectorate  of  the  Czar.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ought  as¬ 
suredly  to  make  her  choose  the  less 
ruinous  of  these  alternatives,  especially 
when  England  is  determined  that  the 
policy  of  excluding  other  nations  shall 
not  be  put  in  force.  All  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  trade  of  the  East  must  re¬ 
alize,  if  they  consider  the  above  facts, 
that  the  throwing  open  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  is  thus,  from  the  great  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case,  very  near  at  hand,  and 
w'hen  once  the  development  sets  in  the 
process  of  opening  up  of  the  country 
will  be  rapid. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  one  re¬ 
form  which  lies  actually  within  our  own 
competence,  and  which  will  assuredly 
conduce  greatly  to  enlarge  British  com¬ 
merce  with  tiie  Middle  Kingdom — I 
mean  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Commissioner  or  Commercial  Agent. to 
take  cognizance  and  charge  of  all  mat- 
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ters  relating  to  trade  with  China.  This 
recommendation  has  been  so  admirably 
])ut  by  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  it  ought  to  have  carried  con¬ 
viction  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  ap¬ 
parently  up  to  the  present  it  has  failed 
to  persuade  either  the  right  official  in 
the  Foreign  Office  or  the  Treasury, 
probably  the  latter.  Similar  appoint¬ 
ments  exist  at  Paris  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  China  the  need  for  such 
an  officer  is  really  most  urgent. 

Under  the  present  decentralized  sys¬ 
tem  of  (Chinese)  government,  material 
reform  in  the  finances  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  unless  we  can  directly  treat 
with  each  semi-independent  provincial 
government,  and,  while  the  British 
Minister  at  Pekin  is  accredited  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  we  should  have 
an  agent  apart  Avho,  while  subordinate 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Pekin, 
should  be  accredited  to  the  provincial 
governors. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Brenan  summarizes 
the  recommendation  in  his  interesting 
report  on  the  trade  of  the  treaty  ports 
for  1896.  The  more  one  reflects  on 
the  suggested  appointment,  the  more 
indispensable  does  such  a  step  appear. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
power  of  the  provincial  authorities  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  the  wane.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor,  for  instance,  in  a  recent  report 
says  that  on  the  vexed  (question  of  the 
liicin  duties  the  pressure  exercised  by 
Sir  Claud  MacDonald  at  Pekin  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  complete  surrender  at 
Canton,  yet  on  the  whole  the  viceroys 
are  very  powerful  and  even  haughty. 


If  appealed  to  by  the  Shanghai  Cham¬ 
ber  the  viceroy  of  the  province  never 
condescends  to  answer  directly,  but 
only  through  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai  ; 
while  occasionally  he  has  taken  the  bold 
ground  of  pretending  that  he  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Central  Board  in  the 
capital.  The  latter  never  decide  on 
matters  affecting  the  treaty  ports  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  viceroy  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and,  unless  the  latter  has  been 
previously  won  over  to  the  proposal, 
the  official  whose  interests  are  affected 
invariably  opposes  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  Tsung  li-Yamen,  being  unwill¬ 
ing  to  act  in  opposition,  do  nothing. 
A  Superintendent  of  British  Trade  in 
China,  associated  if  necessary  with  a 
Chinese  Commissioner,  would  thus  form 
a  Board  of  Control  to  safeguard  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  and  all  rights  secured 
under  the  provisions  of  our  treaties, 
and  by  forming  an  intermediary  author¬ 
ity  between  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  in  China  would  enor¬ 
mously  facilitate  and  expedite  the  course 
of  business  between  the  two  as  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  if 
Great  Britain  avails  herself  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  she  possesses  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  insist  on  the 
reforms  and  measures,  indicated  above, 
as  conditions  of  the  proposed  loan,  she 
will  have  taken  a  step  for  which  every 
part  of  her  empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wider  circle  of  traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  will  have  reason  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful,  both  now  and  in  years 
to  come. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  SPANISH  BULL-FIGHT  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  HOWARD  ANGUS  KENNEDY. 


In  the  town  of  Narbonne  six  gen¬ 
darmes  stand  across  a  narrow  street ; 
it  is  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  Nar- 
bonnais  are  out  in  force.  “  Not  this 
way,”  say  the  gendarmes.  The  citi¬ 
zens  go  that  way,  nevertheless,  the 
officers  vainly  trying  to  stop  them  by 
frantic  dashes  on  the  crowd. 

”  What’s  the  matter  ?”  asks  a  young 
man  with  the  badge  of  a  French  tour¬ 


ing-club  on  his  cap  and  a  British  ac¬ 
cent  on  his  tongue. 

“  Don’t  know,”  says  the  gendarme. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  asks  the  for¬ 
eigner  of  half  a  dozen  citizens  in  turn. 

None  of  them  knew  anything,  except 
that  the  gendarmes  have  blocked  the 
street,  which  is  sufficiently  evident. 
At  last  a  shop-keeper  comes  to  his 
door. 
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“  What’s  the  fuss  about  ?”  says  the 
foreigner. 

“  It’s  a  Cabinet  minister,”  says  the 
shop-keeper. 

“  Which  of  them  ?” 

‘‘  Don’t  know  ;  but  he’s  going  to 
lunch  with  the  mayor  and  make  a  po¬ 
litical  speech  afterward.” 

The  gendarmes  pause  in  their  absurd 
attempt  to  clear  the  street,  and  wipe 
their  brows.  The  mayor  and  the  min¬ 
ister  are  understood  to  be  at  their 
soup;  and  the  crowd  strolls  on  in  peace. 

On  a  hoarding  close  by  are  two  bills. 
One  is  a  proclamation  by  the  mayor — 
a  plain  black  and  white  document,  as 
befits  the  severity  of  the  law — bidding 
the  populace  obey  the  gendarmes  and 
avoid  certain  thoroughfares  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  say  nothing 
about  the  minister.  The  other  bill  is 
a  flaring  colored  announcement  that 
while  the  minister  is  taking  his  lunch 
and  preaching  politics  (these  are  not 
exactly  the  words  used)  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws  of  the  country  will  be 
defied  in  the  public  arena.  Six  mag¬ 
nificent  bulls  will  be  fought  in  the 
Spanish  fashion  by  the  renowned  Ja- 
rana,  matador  de  cartel,  and  Colon, 
matador  de  toros,  with  four  picadors, 
seven  banderilleros,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  gang  complete. 

Bent  on  seeing  what  the  south  of 
France  has  adopted  as  its  national 
sport,  the  foreigner  asks  his  way  to  the 
bull-ring.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  he  flnds  a  large  oval  structure  of 
naked  boards,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
a  feeble  imitation  of  the  Colosseum. 
Within,  fourteen  tiers  of  plank  seats 
provide  accommodation  for  six  thou¬ 
sand  spectators  ;  but  this  afternoon 
scarcely  four  thousand  are  present,  in 
spite  of  the  rare  Spanish  sport  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  manager,  who  is  discov¬ 
ered  chatting  in  friendliest  style  with 
the  police  on  duty  at  the  entrance. 
Four  thousand  tickets,  the  lowest  cost¬ 
ing  half  a  crown  and  the  highest  eight 
shillings,  bring  in  a  very  tidy  sum  ; 
but  the  Spanish  heroes  require  a  fee  of 
£200  or  £240  for  an  afternoon’s  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  prowess,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  is  dissatisfied. 

“  It  is  too  bad,”  says  a  commiserat¬ 
ing  friend  ;  ‘‘  that  affair  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  a  nuisance.” 


“What,”  says  the  foreigner,  “are 
people  afraid  to  come  because  the  min¬ 
ister  is  in  town  ?” 

“  No,  indeed  ;  why  should  they  be 
afraid  ?  But  they  stay  about  the 
streets  to  see  him.  Think  of  it — stay¬ 
ing  away  from  a  bull-fight  to  see  a 
mere  minister  !” 

The  sun  beats  hotly  down  on  two 
thirds  of  the  spectators,  only  the  high¬ 
er-priced  seats  being  covered  in.  A 
little  brass  band  plays  in  a  spiritless 
fashion  at  one  end  of  the  arena,  and 
can  scarcely  be  heard  at  the  other. 
Punctually  at  three  the  audience  breaks 
out  in  a  storm  of  whistling  and  stamp¬ 
ing.  “  They  would  be  more  patient  in 
your  country,”  says  a  friendly  French¬ 
man  ;  but  the  foreigner  does  not  seem 
very  sure  about  it. 

At  the  Imperial  end  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  so  to  speak,  a  dozen  seats  are 
railed  off  from  the  rest,  and  the  bar¬ 
rier  is  entwined  with  ribbon  of  the  na¬ 
tional  colors.  In  this  Republican  royal 
box  a  stately  individual  jiresently  ap¬ 
pears,  wearing  a  three-colored  rosette 
and  brimming  over  with  official  im¬ 
portance.  The  whistling  turns  into 
cheers,  the  dispirited  bandsmen  grum¬ 
ble  through  the  “  Marseillaise,”  and 
the  official  personage,  bowing  with 
much  gravity,  gives  the  signal  for  the 
show  to  begin. 

A  door  under  the  band-stand  flies 
open,  and  a  couple  of  white  horses 
canter  into  the  arena.  The  riders 
are  cloaked  in  black  velvet,  and  os¬ 
trich  plumes  dance  above  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  Heralded  by  these  or¬ 
namental  cavaliers,  the  renowned  Jar- 
ana  marches  in,  clad  in  purple  and 
loaded  with  gilt  embroidery.  Colon, 
his  young  companion  —  the  Spoiled 
Child,  as  he  is  affectionately  styled  in 
the  bull-ring— is  even  more  gorgeous 
in  light  blue  and  silver.  Half  a  dozen 
more  of  these  butterfly  footmen,  gaudy 
in  tinselled  red,  green  and  blue,  are 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a 
group  of  trim  young  attendants  in 
clean  white  trousers  and  scarlet  Jackets. 
Bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession 
ride  three  j^icadors,  in  dark  Jackets 
and  buff  leather  trousers,  holding  their 
lances  aloft  and  trying  to  manoeuvre 
their  horses  with  some  show  of  anima¬ 
tion.  The  unfortunate  animals  have 
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their  bellies  covered  with  leather  ;  but 
nothing  short  of  a  full  suit  of  armor 
would  cover  their  miserable  bones,  and 
not  even  that  could  hide  their  senile 
debility  and  woeful  lack  of  spirit. 

The  procession  marches  round  the 
ring  ;  the  black-plumed  cavaliers  ride 
out  by  the  way  they  came  in  ;  the  red- 
jackets  leap  over  the  five-foot  palisade 
into  the  alley  between  the  arena  and 
the  spectators,  and  only  the  comba¬ 
tants  remain.  Once  more  the  gate 
flies  open.  A  little  brown  bull,  named 
Artillero,  comes  in  at  a  brisk  trot,  and 
makes  straight  for  the  nearest  horse. 
Being  received  by  a  prick  of  the  rider’s 
lance,  the  bull  sheers  off  instantly  to 
the  next  horse,  and  then,  feeling  a 
spear-head  again  in  his  skin,  charges 
away  across  the  arena  to  where  the 
third  picador  awaits  him.  The  spear 
misses,  and  Artillero  plunges  his  horns 
into  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  passive 
animal  before  him.  Rider  and  steed 
are  hurled  to  the  ground  ;  the  man 
jumps  up  unhurt,  but  the  horse  lies  in 
silent  agony  and  the  sand  is  soaked 
with  blood.  The  red-jackets  crowd 
around  and  belabor  the  poor  brute  till 
it  struggles  into  a  standing  posture 
and  is  beaten  out  of  the  arena  on  three 
legs,  the  fourth  hanging  loose  and  help¬ 
less  under  a  streaming  shoulder.  Mean¬ 
while  the  bull,  after  standing  a  few 
moments  in  doubt,  has  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  fresh  attack  on  his  original 
foe.  The  horse  has  now  just  sense 
enough  to  be  afraid,  and  tries  to  fly  ; 
but  a  couple  of  red-jackets  hold  and 
flog  it  till  the  swiftly  lowered  horns 
come  within  striking  distance.  Then 
the  yj/carfor  digs  his  lance  into  the  as¬ 
sailant’s  body,  and,  although  Artillero 
is  getting  his  blood  up  and  gores  the 
horse  again  and  again,  repeated  spear- 
ings  drive  him  oil  before  serious  injury 
is  done. 

So  far  the  bull  has  ignored  his  hu¬ 
man  foes  ;  but  now  the  horses  are  led 
back  to  their  stable  and  the  bander- 
illeros  force  the  fighting.  Fighting, 
indeed,  is  scarcely  the  word  to  use  ; 
the  men  are  unarmed,  nor  do  weapons 
seem  to  be  required.  Rushing  in  front 
of  the  bull,  Antonio  waves  an  old  red 
cape,  and  the  animal  rushes  blindly  at 
it,  though  the  man  himself  is  com¬ 
pletely  exposed.  Garcia  dashes  for¬ 


ward  while  Antonio  lakes  to  flight, 
and  Jose  follows  suit  as  soon  as  tho 
bull  has  freed  its  horns  from  Garcia’s 
cape.  So  the  game  goes  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes— a  graceful  show,  this 
second  act,  if  only  you  can  forget  the 
brutality  of  the  first.  A  judging  eye 
and  nimble  foot  are  more  than  a  match 
for  uncalculating  force.  If  one  man 
slips,  which  scarcely  ever  happens,  an¬ 
other  flashes  in  to  the  rescue  ;  and  the 
animal  never  follows  up  an  advantage, 
never  fails  to  be  distracted  by  the  new¬ 
comer’s  flaunting  rag.  The  danger  to 
life  or  limb  is  of  the  slightest. 

The  Narbonnais,  however,  have  not 
turned  out  in  their  thousands  to  see  a 
graceful  game.  It  is  blood  they  want 
— blood  and  danger.  Cries  of  Pique  ! 
Pique!  Pique!  go  up  on  every  side. 
Jarana,  who  has  been  watching  the 
play  from  a  bench  or  step  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  the  arena,  now  picks 
up  a  pair  of  arrow-like  darts,  the  shafts 
feathered  all  the  way  along  with  col¬ 
ored  paper,  and  walks  boldly  toward 
the  bull.  The  cape-men  fall  back  a 
little  space,  but  hover  around  in  case 
of  need.  The  bull  lowers  his  head  and 
rushes  at  the  purple  apparition.  Jar- 
ana  holds  his  weapons  aloft  till  the 
beast  is  almost  on  him,  and  then  with 
a  rapid  downward  sweep  of  the  arms 
he  drives  both  darts  into  the  shaggy 
skin  and  jumps  aside.  The  barbed  ar¬ 
row-heads  stick  fast  in  the  flesh,  and 
the  crowd  is  noisily  delighted  as,  smart¬ 
ing  with  pain  and  worried  by  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  the  darts,  Artillero  attempts  to 
shake  them  ofl.  For  a  few  moments 
he  nervously  paws  the  ground,  thereby 
increasing  the  pain  and  irritation,  and 
then  dashes  in  sudden  fury  into  the 
midst  of  the  footmen.  The  play  of  the 
capes  is  faster  now  than  before,  and 
the  bull  is  not  quite  so  easily  baffled. 
Again  and  again  he  drives  his  tormen¬ 
tors  vaulting  out  of  the  ring,  and  be¬ 
fore  one  headlong  charge  the  men  are 
leaping  the  fence  in  all  directions,  like 
a  flight  of  gaudy  grasshoppers.  .Now 
is  the  time  for  the  Spoiled  Child,  left 
almost  alone  in  the  arena,  to  show  his 
mettle.  The  light-blue  matador  and 
the  dark-brown  bull  rush  straight  at 
each  other.  Down  goes  the  sliaggy 
head  ;  the  man  pulls  up  short,  steadies 
himself  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  lets 
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fly  his  darts,  and  flashes  away  to  the 
fence.  The  maddened  bull  springs 
after  him,  flings  himself  at  the  barrier, 
and  nearly  gets  his  forefeet  over. 
Pushed  back  by  a  red-jacket  in  the  al¬ 
ley,  the  beast  turns  sharply  on  Jarana, 
who  has  come  up  behind  and  hunts 
him  across  the  arena.  There  is  not  a 
yard  between  them  when  the  chase  be¬ 
gins — not  a  foot  when  the  man  bounds 
up  at  the  fence.  His  legs  are  still 
hanging  on  the  wrong  side  when  the 
horns  drive  hard  at  them.  Caught, 
surely  !  No,  the  bull  has  missed  ;  the 
aim  was  too  low  ;  and  by  a  desperate 
jerk  to  one  side  the  fugitive  avoids  the 
second  blow  and  drags  his  limbs  out  of 
danger. 

Artillero  now  loses  heart.  lie  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  four  barbed 
instruments  tugging  at  his  raw  flesh. 
The  bander illeros  flit  round  him  closer 
and  closer,  like  the  flies  round  a  dying 
tiger.  When  the  capes  flutter  right  in 
his  face  he  plunges  forward  and  makes 
the  human  insects  dodge  their  clever¬ 
est  ;  but  nothing  can  draw  him  on  for 
more  than  a  step  or  two.  The  sport 
drags,  and  the  crowd  loses  patience. 
It  is  time  for  the  final  act.  The  pur¬ 
ple  champion  advances  with  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a  muleta, 
a  stick  with  a  bright  red  square  of  silk 
waving  from  it.  Artillero  bracts  him¬ 
self  for  a  last  effort,  and  charges  at  the 
fnulcta.  Jarana  leaps  from  side  to 
side  till  he  sees  his  chance,  and  then 
with  a  skilful  pass  drives  the  sword 
into  the  animal’s  shoulder.  The  vic¬ 
tim  staggers  to  one  side  of  the  arena 
and  falls  on  his  knees.  ThQ  puntiUero 
now  steps  up,  drives  his  dagger  into 
the  neck,  and  cuts  the  spinal  cord. 
Without  a  sound  the  brave  Artillero 
rolls  over,  limp  and  dead.  A  rope  is 
fastened  to  his  horns,  and  a  pair  of 
dray-horses  drag  him  around  the  ring 
and  out  by  the  gate  through  which  he 
entered  so  briskly  twenty  minutes  ago. 
The  victorious  swordsman  swaggers 
round  the  arena,  too,  while  the  band 
plays  something  meant  to  be  lively, 
and  the  crowd  gives  vent  to  hetero¬ 
geneous  applause.  Some  enthusiasts 
fling  down  at  Jarana’s  feet  their  caps 
and  canes,  and  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  till  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  he 
throws  the  properly  back  ;  others  toss 
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him  cigars,  which  he  carries  off  in  his 
pocket. 

‘MVhat  do  you  think  of  it?”  asks 
the  friendly  Frenchman,  looking  round 
at  the  foreigner  with  a  curious  smile. 

“  Brutal,”  says  the  foreigner. 

“  Well,”  the  Frenchman  says,  “  I 
really  don’t  approve  of  it.  Yet  you  see 
the  men  are  in  little  danger.” 

“  I  wish  they  were,”  mutters  the 
Briton. 

“  Yes  ?  to  tell  the  truth,  so  do  I. 
The  first  time  1  saw  a  bull-fight  there 
was  a  man  gored  to  death,  and  I  often 
find  myself  wishing — well,  the  sport 
seems  tame  when  nothing  of  that  kind 
happens.” 

“  I  was  only  thinking  it  would  serve 
the  men  right  for  torturing  the  other 
animals,”  the  Briton  explains. 

“  Oh  !  Well,  no  doubt  it  is  a  little 
cruel  to  the  bull ;  but  you  know  he  is 
a  fighting  animal,  and,  after  all,  it 
only  lasts  twenty  minutes.” 

“  It’s  bad  enough  for  the  bull  ;  but 
do  you  call  that  wretched  horse  alight¬ 
ing  animal  ?  It  would  not  be  fit  to 
face  a  dog.” 

“  Ah,  there  you  are  right ;  there  I 
have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  Does  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  every 
Sunday  ?” 

”  Yes,  every  Sunday,  and  in  a  dozen 
towns.  I  belong  to  Nimes.  You 
know  the  grand  Homan  amphitheatre 
there  ?  Well,  six  or  seven  years  ago 
that  was  only  a  historical  monument. 
But,  as  we  say,  Vorgane  cr’ee  la  fonc- 
lion.  One  day  an  enterprising  man¬ 
ager  thought  he  could  make  a  great 
stroke  by  re-opening  the  arena  for 
gladiatorial  games.  The  old-fashioned 
gladiators  were  all  dead  hundreds  of 
years  ago  ;  and  as  for  the  modern 
gladiators  that  you  worship  in  England 
and  America,  our  people  would  not 
like  to  see  men  smashing  each  other 
with  their  fists.  So  the  manager  ad¬ 
vertised  a  bull-fight  instead  ;  and  now 
it  is  all  the  rage.  The  Spanish  fight¬ 
ers  are  the  favorites,  but  plenty  of 
Frenchmen  have  learned  the  business 
already,  and  their  fees  are  not  so  high.” 

“  And  the  law  can  do  nothing  ?” 

“  The  law  does  nothing,  whatever  it 
can  do.  Look  at  this.”  lie  pulled  a 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and  point¬ 
ed  to  this  paragraph  : 
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At  Toulonse  last  Sunday  the  commissary 
who  was  present  at  tiie  course  de  iaureaux 
took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it.  When  it  was 
over  he  hastened  to  congratulate  Litri  :  ‘  ‘  My 
compliments,  caballero ;  you  have  been  su¬ 
perb,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  in  the  Tplazu  of  Toulouse. 
Allow  me  to  shake  your  hand.  And  now, 
maestro,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  cofn- 
pelled  to  fulfil  the  duties,  too  often  painful, 
of  my  ollice  ;  I  mean  the  prock  verbal  that 
the  law  demands.  It  is  nothing  much— a 
pure  formality,  which  will  have  no  unpleasant 
conseipiences  for  you.  ”  The  matador  has  de¬ 
parted.  and  the  manager  will  pay  the  fine. 
This  is  ridiculous.  If  bull-fights  are  only 
))rohibited  as  a  matter  of  form,  it  is  useless  to 
leave  a  law  in  existence  which  is  broken  every 
Sunday  in  twelve  or  fifteen  towns  of  France, 
under  the  benevolent  eye  of  authority  and 
presided  over  by  legislators. 

The  gates  re-open  and  two  horsemen 
apjiear.  One  is  as  evil-looking  a  Sikes 
as  ever  went  to  the  gallows.  As  a 
rule  the  bull-fighting  physiognomy  is 
hard  enough  ;  but  this  fellow’s  fea¬ 
tures  are  a  picture  of  villainy.  Colon 
is  also  an  exception,  but  in  the  other 
direction,  refined  in  feature  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  bearing.  But  here  comes  the 
bull. 

“  Ah,”  says  the  shrill  voice  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  in  a  back  seat,  “  the  bull  is 
white.  What  luck  I  Now  we  can  see 
the  blood  !” 

The  lady  on  the  foreigner’s  right 
looks  round  and  smiles,  but  quickly 
turns  back  to  fasten  her  eyes  on  the 
figures  in  the  arena.  Not  a  stab  will 
she  miss,  not  a  drop  of  blood  ;  her  fas¬ 
cinated  gaze  follows  every  movement 
as  keenly  as  if  her  soul  was  at  stake  ; 
her  exclamations  of  delight  at  a  good 
stroke  and  disgust  at  a  bad  one  are  as 
eager  as  if  her  lover  was  in  the  ring. 

The  white  bull  trots  forward  and 
knocks  over  Sikes’s  horse  ;  ninepins 
could  hardly  be  easier.  The  truculent 
rider  sprawls  on  his  back  and  roars  for 
some  one  to  pick  him  up.  This  is 
done  without  risk,  for  the  bull,  dis¬ 
daining  to  gore  a  fallen  foe,  is  already 
attacking  the  other  horse.  The  first 
blow  of  the  horns  is  a  heavy  one. 
“  C'cst  bien  .f”  says  the  lady  between 
her  clenched  teeth  ;  she  cares  little  for 
this  picador,  at  any  rate,  and  less  for 
the  horse.  The  spearsman  prevents 
the  next  onslaught,  and  the  third,  and 
the  fourth,  till  the  bull,  with  three 
streams  of  blood  pouring  down  his  side, 


turns  round  in  search  of  easier  prey. 
The  horse  that  was  knocked  over  is  on 
his  feet  again  now,  but  Sikes  cannot 
make  him  budge  a  step  forward,  and 
it  is  all  tiie  attendants  can  do  to  keep 
him  from  bolting.  The  equestrian 
part  of  the  business,  never  more  than 
perfunctory  with  such  animals,  has 
become  ridiculous,  and  the  picadors 
ride  slowly  olf  the  scene.  There  is 
some  delay  in  opening  the  gate,  and 
while  Sikes  is  waiting  to  get  out,  the 
bull  rushes  after  him  and  attacks  the 
horse  in  rear.  With  a  spasm  of  energy 
the  poor  old  beast  kicks  out  behind, 
and  for  a  moment  there  is  a  brisk  en¬ 
counter  of  horns  and  hoofs.  At  last 
the  assailant  is  drawn  off  by  a  flourish 
of  mantles,  and  for  ten  minutes  the 
banderilleros  flit  hither  and  thither, 
the  disconcerted  bull  plunging  first  a 
few  steps  in  one  direction,  then  a  few 
steps  in  another,  driving  his  tormen¬ 
tors  over  the  fence,  but  never  catching 
one.  Some  of  them  make  a  stand 
while  they  deliver  volleys  of  bander- 
iUeros,  as  the  paper-feathered  darts  are 
called,  till  the  bull  has  half  a  dozen  of 
the  barbed  heads  sticking  in  his  flesh 
and  tearing  his  nerves  as  he  dashes 
from  side  to  side.  The  light-blue 
swordsman  bounds  in  front,  and 
strikes  ;  but  only  the  skin  is  pierced 
and  the  weapon  is  whirled  in  the  air, 
while  the  muleta  is  torn  out  of  the 
matador's  hand  and  trampled  in  the 
dust.  After  a  little  risky  manoeuvring, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  friendly  ban- 
derillero  is  hissed  for  helping  Colon 
with  a  cape,  the  Spoiled  Child  makes 
another  thrust.  The  blow  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  the  animal  carries  the 
sword  around, 'sticking  half  out  of  his 
body — a  ghastly  decoration — till  he 
happens  to  run  against  the  palisade. 
A  red-jacket  reaches  over,  pulls  the 
weapon  from  the  wound  and  restores  it 
to  the  shame-faced  matador.  A  third 
time  Colon  advances,  and  by  a  supreme 
effort  drives  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt 
in  the  enemy’s  shoulder.  Murmurs  of 
discontent  change  suddenly  to  raptur¬ 
ous  applause.  The  bull  stands  dazed 
and  shaking.  The  light-blue  figure 
walks  right  up  to  him,  and  tries  in 
every  possible  way  to  provoke  an  expir¬ 
ing  fiash  of  anger,  even  kneeling  un¬ 
armed  in  bravado  before  him.  It  is 
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no  use  ;  the  senseless  body  rolls  over 
on  the  sand,  and.  the  puntillero’s  knife 
is  not  required. 

When  the  victim  has  been  dragged 
around  in  the  dust  and  the  cheering 
has  died  away,  the  amiable  Frenchman 
and  indignant  foreigner  take  up  the 
thread  of  their  conversation  again. 
But  her  ladyship  on  the  right,  after  a 
contemptuous  preliminary  snitf,  feels 
that  she  can  no  longer  leave  the  de¬ 
fence  of  her  favorite  sport  to  such  a 
lukewarm  champion.  The  only  argu¬ 
ment  that  occurs  to  her  is  the  tu 
quoque,  but  she  plies  it  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

“  You  have  a  game  called  football, 
is  it  not  ?  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it. 
A  brave  toreador  told  me  all  about  it. 
He  went  to  Mexico,  following  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  coming  home  by  New 
York  he  visited  the  arena  there.  He 
saw  two  crowds  of  men,  pretending  to 
run  after  a  ball,  knocking  one  another 
down  and  throwing  themselves  on  each 
other  mountains  high.  Twelve  men 
were  wounded  that  day,  and  two  of 
them  so  horribly  that  they  could  not 
play  again.  Now  that  is  shocking, 
that  is  cruel  !  Bull  fighting  is  not 
cruel ;  it  shocks  nobody  but  a — ” 

In  her  momentary  pause  the  for¬ 
eigner  saves  her  from  an  indiscretion. 
“  Yes,”  he  says,  “  accidents  happen 
now  and  then  at  football,  but  those 
who  suffer  have  gone  into  the  game 
with  their  eyes  open.  Here  the  men 
seem  to  be  safe  enough,  but  the  horses 
— and  even  the  bulls — ” 

Her  lip  curls  scornfully.  “  Do  you 
not  use  animals  for  your  sport,  then  ? 
Do  you  not  keep  deer,  and  hares,  and 
foxes,  and  pigeons,  just  to  get  pleasure 
by  hunting  them,  though  none  of  them 
have  power  to  defend  themselves?  1 
suppose  that  is  what  you  call  fair  play  ! 
The  toreador  says  you  are  very  fond  of 
fair  play.” 

The  foreigner  seems  a  little  uneasy, 
but  he  is  valiantly  beginning  to  reply 
when  the  third  bull  comes  pacing  in 
and  saves  him  the  trouble.  Malatin  is 
brown,  like  Artillero — the  brown  of 
an  American  buffalo — and,  like  each 
of  his  predecessors,  has  a  gay  rosette 
pinned  on  the  nape  of  his  neck.  He 
finds  three  horses  in  the  arena ;  but 
one  of  them  turns  tail  at  once,  and 


after  a  few  minutes  all  three,  having 
covered  themselves  with  shame,  are 
hooted  into  the  outer  darkness.  The 
handerillcros  fiit  their  fastest,  for  the 
bull  is  the  liveliest  of  the  afternoon  and 
is  bent  on  mischief.  Over  the  fence 
they  fly  in  headlong  haste,  and  warily 
tliey  climb  back.  Under  the  cries  of 
Pique !  the  lad  in  blue  dashes  in  among 
the  fluttering  cape-men,  but  as  often 
as  he  poises  himself  for  a  throw  he  is 
driven  to  sudden  flight.  At  last  he 
lets  the  weapons  fly,  but  only  one  gets 
home  and  Alalatin  speedily  shakes  it 
out.  The  nexi  throw  has  better  luck 
— one  of  the  darts  sticks  firm  and  fast 
— and  presently  Jarana  drives  in  a  well- 
directed  pair. 

The  pace  is  too  hot  to  last.  The 
fiery  Malatin  halts,  with  tongue  out, 
panting  hard  and  bellowing  with  baffled 
wrath.  Jarana  seizes  the  sword  and 
marches  confidently  up  to  the  bull  ; 
too  confidently,  as  he  soon  finds  out, 
for  there  is  vigor  in  the  wild  beast  yet, 
and  with  all  the  champion’s  nerve  he 
dares  not  make  a  stand  for  victory.  A 
pretty  piece  of  dodging  and  doubling 
brings  him  at  last  for  a  moment  into 
the  right  position,  and  his  sword  flashes 
in,  but  the  animal  jerks  it  out  and 
clears  the  human  hornet  from  his  path. 
The  younger  swordsman  runs  in  while 
the  elder  takes  his  breath,  but  slips, 
and  falls  on  his  knee,  the  weaj)on  bury¬ 
ing  its  point  in  the  sand.  Bellowing 
again,  but  more  with  pain  than  rage, 
the  bull  rushes  blindly  on  the  waving 
capes  that  Jose  and  Garcia  fling  before 
the  fallen  matador.  Colon  is  on  his 
feet  in  a  twinkling,  but  Jarana  now  re¬ 
turns  to  snatch  the  final  triumph,  and 
this  time  the  sword  is  driven  home. 
Malatin  halts  again,  looks  out  bewil¬ 
dered  from  under  his  bushy  brows,  and 
seems  to  beg  permission  to  die  in  peace. 
Will  they  let  him?  No;  the  game 
must  be  prolonged,  and  so  must  the 
anguish.  The  banderilleros  torment 
him  still,  dashing  their  capes  in  his 
face,  and  a  flickering  spark  of  pug¬ 
nacity  leads  him  staggering  after  them 
across  the  arena.  Now  he  is  sinking 
— sinking — but  only  to  his  knees.  The 
tinselled  warriors  gather  round  to  mock 
him,  while  the  puntillero  bends  over 
and  plunges  the  dagger  in  his  neck. 
Will  he  not  die,  then  ?  No,  not  yet ; 
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a  second  stab — a  third — a  fourth — and 
not  till  the  seventh  blow  does  Malatin 
roll  over  dead. 

The  foreigner  rises.  There  are  three 
more  bulls  to  be  killed,  but  torture 
grows  monotonous  even  when  per¬ 
formed  by  graceful  and  embroidered 
executioners.  On  the  great  square 
the  Narbonnais,  whom  that  affair  of 
the  minister  detained  for  once  from 
their  favorite  spectacle,  are  strolling 
and  gossiping  under  the  trees.  Out 
of  town,  for  several  miles  the  eastward 
road  is  alive  with  gig-driving  citizens  ; 


and  the  neighboring  villages  swarm 
with  laughing  lads  and  lasses.  At  last 
the  hum  of  life  is  left  behind  ;  the 
crimson  twilight  glows  over  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  full  moon 
blazes  white  in  a  purple  sky,  and  lights 
the  way  through  endless  olive  orchards  ; 
a  blue  lagoon,  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies  sleeping  at 
the  foot  of  a  sun-browned  slope  ;  and 
the  silences  of  nature  sweep  back  the 
afternoon’s  excitement  to  the  days  of 
long  ago. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


TUE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  MODERN  READER. 


What  is  called  the  great  increase  of 
education,  but  which  is  really  only  the 
capacity  of  many  more  people  to  read 
print,  generally  very  slowly,  is  almost 
always  assumed  to  be  a  subject  for  con¬ 
gratulation.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at 
all  a  matter  of  unqualified  gain.  The 
fact  is  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  workshops  in  towns  of  many 
industries  forn\erly  carried  on  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses  in  the  country,  have  left 
whole  classes  in  our  day  without  full 
employment.  An  Irish  farmer,  de¬ 
scribing  to  me  the  effect  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  creamery  near  him, 
where  the  dairy  work,  formerly  done 
by  his  family,  was  now  carried  out  in 
a  town,  said,  “  When  the  milk  is  gone, 
I  say  the  house  is  a  poor  house,”  or,  as 
wo  should  say  in  England,  a  union  or 
workhouse.  Men  and  women,  left  idle 
in  this  and  other  ways,  instead  of  doing 
something  useful,  or,  at  all  events, 
harmless,  spend  their  spare  time  in 
what  is  called  reading,  often  about 
things  much  better  left  alone.  Grad¬ 
ually  it  becomes  a  trick  to  have  a  book 
always  at  hand,  and  the  constant  read¬ 
er,  while  believing  he  is  improving  his 
mind,  is  injuring  his  eyesight  and  his 
originality.  Learning  almost  entirely 
by  the  eye  myself  and  little  by  the  ear, 
born  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  I  am 
constantly  struck  with  the  amount  of 
information,  and  still  more,  the  amount 
of  originality  possessed  by  those  who, 
happy  survivals  of  an  uneducated  age, 
never  read,  learning  only  from  men. 


and  not  continualy  matching  their 
homely  wits  against  those  of  great 
geniuses. 

We  all  read  newspapers,  and  we  must 
include  them  in  literature,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  in  the  country  districts  they  often 
contain  tales  of  considerable  merit. 
The  individual  power  of  newspapers 
has  much  diminished  since  the  time 
when  it  was  said  the  twelve  apostles 
could  not  have  stood  against  the  Times. 
Ministers  used  to  tremble  under  and 
private  individuals  writhed  and  were 
made  miserable  by  attacks  in  news¬ 
papers  which  would  hardly  be  glanced 
at  now.  The  slowness  of  the  general 
reader  affects  newspapers,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  are  able  to  face 
the  daily  Times  or  Standard;  they 
must  have  papers  with  less  in  them, 
and  with  any  special  bit  of  news 
brought  most  prominently  under  their 
eyes.  Lazy  people  profess  to  like,  and 
may  possibly  really  prefer,  papers  con¬ 
taining  clever  abstracts,  in  which  the 
whole  speech,  even  of  a  political  lead¬ 
er,  is  not  often  given,  but  the  reader  is 
informed  what  the  effect  was  or  should 
have  been.  The  truth  is  that  most 
readers  have  not  the  power  of  either 
getting  through  much  matter  quickly, 
or  that  of  picking  out  for  themselves 
what  is  important. 

The  weakness  of  the  modern  reader 
is  shown  by  the  necessity  all  popular 
papers  find  themselves  under  of  cut¬ 
ting  up  each  column  with  headlines. 
The  eye  cannot  be  trusted  to  last 
through  an  ordinary  column,  but  it 
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must  be  helped  by  telling  headlines — 
finger-posts  as  it  were,  only  often  giv¬ 
ing  the  wrong  direction.  This  is  an 
American  invention,  and  long  before 
it  was  brought  to  England  1  used  to 
mark  the  curious  perversions  of  the 
real  sense  given  by  the  headline.  Thus 
“  Shot  him  through  the  head  with  a 
pistol,”  when  read  in  the  text  became 
“  Would  have  shot  him  through  the 
head,”  etc.  It  is  the  same  with  inter¬ 
views  :  the  reporter  cannot  give  us  an 
account  of  what  the  patient  said,  but 
he  must  insert  between  every  few  lines 
his  “  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  secret  of  your  success?” 
The  reader  is  treated  as  a  child,  requir¬ 
ing  support  at  each  step. 

What  good  do  we  get,  I  wonder, 
from  our  newspapers,  each  frantic  for 
its  party,  and  with  each  item  of  news 


half  right,  and  half  wrong  ?  I  should 
be  afraid  to  criticise  the  London  pa¬ 
pers,  but  the  county  press  is  not  so 
formidable.  Pure  enough  our  papers 
are,  the  greater  part  of  their  space 
being  absorbed  in  accounts  of  teas  in 
dissenting  chapels  :  the  clergy  of  the 
church  maintaining  a  dignified  but 
mistaken  reserve  as  to  their  doings,  so 
that  a  reader  might  well  believe  that 
the  church  in  the  country  districts 
never  moved,  far  less  had  any  teas. 
Was  it  not  the  last  Bishop  of  Oxford 
who,  in  describing  his  action  in  an 
emergency  said,  “  We  stood  to  our  tea¬ 
pots”  ?  Or  is  it  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
porters  are  dissenters,  and  does  this  ex¬ 
plain  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of 
church  ceremonial  so  often  displayed 
by  our  country  papers  ? — Fuhlic  Opin¬ 
ion. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOUR  WINDS. 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BURKE. 

The  winds  came  riding  out  from  tbe  North, 

And  rivers  froze  at  their  icy  breath. 

While  a  terrible  cry  of  grief  went  forth  : 

“  Alas  for  the  earth,  for  this  is  Death  !” 

“  Nay,”  fell  the  answer  clear  and  low, — 

“  Soon,  full  soon,  will  the  South  wind  blow  ; 

Winter  is  passing,  and  under  the  snow 
Violet  and  primrose  find  strength  to  grow  !” 

The  winds  came  riding  out  from  the  East, 

Hither  and  thither  blew  the  blast : 

“  Alas,”  cried  the  Voice,  when  the  tempest  ceased, 

“  For  summer  ended  and  Harvest  past !” 

“  Nay,”  rose  the  answer  yet  again, — 

“  Hope  is  born  amid  tears  and  pain  ; 

After  the  storm  comes  the  warm  West  rain. 
Quickening  the  life  in  the  swelling  grain  !” 

North  wind,  salt  with  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

East  wind,  sweeping  the  moorland  gray. 

Ride  on,  thou  glorious  company. 

Till  mists  and  shadows  are  chased  away  : 

Many  a  baleful  and  evil  thing 
Quails  at  the  war-song  that  ye  sing. 

Ride  !  till  thy  softer  sisters  bring 
Back  to  this  world  of  ours  the  Spring  ! 

— Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
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SOCIAL  EVOLUTION  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  MAURICE  EDEN  PAUL. 


The  vast  changes  in  social  organiza¬ 
tion  that  have  in  the  last  thirty  years 
taken  place  in  Japan  had  attracted  lit¬ 
tle  attention  in  the  West  until  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Japan-China  war  came  as 
a  surprise  to  all  but  the  initiated  few. 
Hence  it  is  that  modern  sociological 
writers  have  as  a  rule  ignored  Japan, 
erroneously  considering  that  the  social 
history  of  Japan  could  throw  no  fruit¬ 
ful  light  on  the  social  methods  and 
ideals  embodied  in  what  is  known  as 
Western  civilization.  A  new  field  here 
lies  open  for  study,  one  in  which  a 
single  magazine  article  can  do  no  more 
than  attempt  here  and  there  to  break 
the  ground.  I  propose,  then,  in  this 
paper  to  consider  briefly  how  far  the 
views  in  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd’s  remark¬ 
able  work  on  “  Social  Evolution”  are 
confirmed,  and  how  far  they  are  trav¬ 
ersed,  by  the  results  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  social  progress  in 
Japan. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  present 
Mr.  Kidd’s  argument  in  a  much  shorter 
space  than  that  which  he  has  himself 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  have  to  assume  that  my  readers 
are  familiar  with  his  book,  and  shall 
do  no  more  than  summarize  the  salient 
jtoints  of  his  thesis  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  bring  it  clearly  back  to  their 
memories.  Mr.  Kidd  is  a  Darwinian  ; 
and  further  he  has  accepted  almost  un¬ 
reservedly  the  opinions  of  that  school 
of  later  Darwinians  of  which  Weis- 
mann  is  the  most  prominent  expo¬ 
nent  :  he  holds  that  modifications  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  individual  are  not  in¬ 
herited,  and  therefore  that  the  chief 
and  almost  the  only  factor  in  evolu¬ 
tion  is  natural  selection.  Natural  se¬ 
lection  involves  the  capital  punishment 
or  the  sterilization  of  the  unfit,  and 
gives  to  the  better  equipped  a  premium 
in  the  shape  of  more  liberal  means  of 
subsistence  -and  greater  procreative 
power.  Mr.  Kidd  holds  with  Weis- 
mann  that  in  the  absence  of  competi¬ 
tion  not  merely  would  evolution  cease, 
but  its  converse,  degeneration,  would 
ensue. 


The  competition  on  which  selection 
depends  may  be  usefully  considered  as 
of  two  kinds — competition  among  the 
several  units  of  which  a  species  is  made 
up,  and  competition  among  different 
species  considered  as  organic  wholes. 
The  competition  among  the  units  of 
the  species  is  carried  so  far  only  as  is 
advantageous  to  the  species  as  a  whole. 
If  “  dog”  were  to  “  eat  dog”  on  the 
large  scale,  “  dog”  would  rapidly  be¬ 
come  extinct.  Mechanisms  and  in¬ 
stincts  that  tend  to  self-preservation 
are,  wherever  necessary,  subordinated 
to  mechanisms  and  instincts  that  sub¬ 
serve  the  wider  end  of  the  preservation 
of  the  species.  Except  in  the  human 
species  all  these  adaptations  are  me¬ 
chanical  and  instinctive  ;  according  to 
Weismann’s  view,  action  voluntarily 
directed  toward  an  intelligently  con¬ 
ceived  end  plays  no  part  whatever.  If 
we  put  the  wider  question  of  univer- 
salistic  teleology  on  one  side  (and 
though,  like  other  evolutionists,  to 
avoid  cumbrous  periphrasis  I  use  such 
teleological  terms  as  “  nature”  and 
“  selection,”  I  do  not  therefore  com¬ 
mit  myself  to  any  teleological  view), 
the  forces  that  lead  to  evolution  appear 
to  be  absolutely  blind  until  human  de¬ 
velopment  comes  into  our  ken.  In 
this  discussion,  at  any  rate,  we  need 
not  consider  any  other  view.  Now  to 
what  degree  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  blind  evolutionary  forces  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  case  of  the  human  species  ? 
Mr.  Kidd,  whose  argument  is  here 
somewhat  loosely  constructed,  answers 
this  question  as  follows.  Human  his¬ 
tory  continues,  he  says,  to  show  us  the 
two  tendencies — the  tendency  to  self- 
preservation  and  the  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species — working 
now  side  by  side,  now  in  conflict.  But 
whereas  the  tendency  to  self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  ever  more  and  more  strongly 
supported  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
reason,  that  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species  is  increasingly  in  conflict  with 
the  reason,  and  in  a  society  governed 
by  purely  rational  motives  would  tend 
entirely  to  disappear.  All  that  reason 
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says  to  a  man,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd, 
is,  “  Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  it  laughs  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  he  should  make  sacrifices  to  an¬ 
other  individual,  to  the  existing  spe¬ 
cies,  and,  more  preposterous  still,  to 
remote  posterity.  With  the  increasing 
development  of  reason,  the  effective 
force  of  the  instinctive  social  tenden¬ 
cies  gradually  wanes,  and  a  new  force 
is  required  to  take  its  place,  to  save 
the  species  from  destruction  through 
the  unrestrained  anti-social  tendencies 
of  its  individual  units.  Such  a  force 
is  found,  and  can  only  be  found,  in  re¬ 
ligion,  which  gives  supernatural  and 
therefore  effective  sanction  to  the  irra¬ 
tional  social  instinct.  This,  and  this 
alone,  can  account  for  the  important 
part  played  by  religion  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  childish  to  suppose  that  if 
religion  were  what  it  is  considered  to 
be  by  many  modern  men  of  science,  a 
mere  demonology,  the  sole  result  of 
which  has  been  to  keep  men’s  minds 
in  darkness  and  to  hinder  progress,  it 
could  ever  have  played,  as  it  has  played, 
the  most  striking  part  on  the  stage  of 
human  history.  It  has  played  that 
part,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  because  it  has 
been  in  fact  the  most  important  factor 
in  human  social  progress,  and  he  de¬ 
fines  religion  as  follows  : 

A  religion  is  a  form  of  helief  provid¬ 
ing  an  ultra-rational  sanction  for  that 
large  class  of  conduct  in  the  individual 
where  his  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  social  organism  are  antagonistic, 
and  by  which  the  former  are  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  latter  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  evolution  which  the  race 
is  undergoing. 

This  is  the  essential  of  all  religion. 
Creeds  and  observances  are  merely  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  the  ultra- 
rational  sanction  is  provided  and  per¬ 
petuated. 

In  support  of  his  contention,  Mr. 
Kidd  briefly  reviews  the  whole  of  West¬ 
ern  history.  He  shows  that  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority  in  a  branch  of  the 
human  race  is  insufficient  to  procure 
permanent  success  of  that  branch  in 
the  arena  of  human  history — a  fact  of 
which  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  is  the  most  striking  example, 
but  of  which  the  decline  of  the  power 
and  the  dwindling  of  the  population 


of  modern  France  afford  a  hardly  less 
convincing  proof.  He  shows  that 
where  the  power  of  great  nations  of 
the  past  has  waned  or  disappeared,  the 
cause  was,  before  all  things,  a  lack  of 
the  “  high  social  efficiency”  that  is 
founded  on  a  strong  ethical  element  in 
the  character  of  the  individuals  of 
which  the  society  is  made  up  ;  and  he 
traces  to  this  same  ethical  element  the 
most  striking  social  phenomenon  of 
modern  times,  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  this  ethical 
element  that  gives  us  the  true  criterion 
of  race  superiority. 

With  these  lights  let  us  proceed  to 
study  the  history  of  social  evolution  in 
Japan.  Let  us  consider  first  the  facts 
of  that  evolution,  secondly  the  causes. 
We  shall  have  to  determine  whether 
there  actually  was,  as  on  Mr.  Kidd’s 
theory  we  should  expect,  a  predomi¬ 
nant  ethical  factor  in  Japanese  social 
evolution  ;  and  further,  should  we  find 
such  a  factor,  in  what  manner  among 
the  Japanese  this  ethical  element  was 
connected,  if  at  all  connected,  with  a 
religious  or  supernatural  sanction  ;  and 
lastly  we  may  profitably  consider  the 
bearing  of  our  whole  investigation  on 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  theory. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  observe  three 
stages  in  the  social  evolution  of  the 
principal  Western  nations.  It  is  by 
feudalism  that  disconnected  barbaric 
tribes  have  combined  to  form  a  toler¬ 
ably  coherent  State,  in  which  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  other  classes  are  subordi¬ 
nated  to  those  of  a  predominant  mili¬ 
tary  caste  ;  from  feudalism  they  have 
passed  by  combined  political  and  in¬ 
dustrial  changes  to  a  much  more  fully 
integrated  Slate,  in  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  subsists  mainly  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  perhaps  the  enlargement 
of  the  national  commerce,  while  the 
hereditary  powers  that  were  once  the 
appanage  of  the  military  caste  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  “  educated 
classes,”  that  is,  for  practical  purposes, 
into  the  hands  of  the  possessors  of  in¬ 
herited  capital ;  thirdly,  from  this  we 
are  passing,  not  indeed  to  the  collec¬ 
tivist  ideal,  but  to  a  type  of  social  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  there  will  be,  not 
merely  as  heretofore  a  nominal  politi¬ 
cal  equality,  but  also  a  true  social 
equality,  in  so  far  as  all  men  will  start 
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fair  in  tlie  race  for  life,  and  the  only 
advantages  that  a  man  will  inherit  will 
be  native  superiority  of  mental  or 
physical  organization,  and,  competition 
within  the  social  organism  being  now 
absolutely  unrestricted  by  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  the  best  men  will  for 
the  first  time  in  history  unfailingly 
come  to  the  top.  This  third  stage,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  one  of  which  as  yet 
we  see  only  the  beginning.  Mr.  Kidd 
appears  especially  to  attribute  the  rise 
from  barbarism  into  feudalism  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  with  which 
it  was  undoubtedly  contemporaneous  ; 
and  to  attribute  the  further  progress 
from  feudalism  in  the  direction  of  po¬ 
litical  equality  to  the  ethical  principles 
that  foirned  the  mainspring  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  a  yet  further  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  these  ethical  ideals, 
exhibited  in  their  extremest  form  in 
the  teachings  of  modern  socialism,  that 
is  leading  us  forward  toward  the  third 
stage  of  social  organization. 

Almost,  if  not  quite  alone  among 
Oriental  nations,  Japan  exhibits  a  de¬ 
velopmental  history  parallel  with  that 
of  the  nations  of  the  West.  The  latest 
phase  of  that  development  has  been  the 
almost  sudden  passage  of  the  nation 
from  the  feudal  to  the  industrial  type, 
the  change  being  concomitant  with  the 
assimilation  within  a  few  decades  of 
the  results  of  centuries  of  intellectual 
progress  in  the  West.  Mr.  Kidd  points 
out  that'there  is  much  less  intellectual 
difference  between  the  various  races  of 
men  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  that 
the  apparent  intellectual  inferiority  of 
many  races  depends  on  deficient  power 
of  social  integration,  so  that  they  have 
been  unable,  like  the  successful  races, 
to  store  up  knowledge  from  generation 
to  generation.  I  should  add  that  in 
some  cases  the  apparently  inferior  races 
have  been  shut  off  from  communication 
with  other  races,  and  for  this  reason 
have  perforce  suffered  from  an  intellec¬ 
tual  stagnation  comparable  to  that 
which  alHicts  a  man  alone  on  a  desert 
island.  This  latter  condition  has  been 
largely  operative  in  Japan.  Twice  in 
her  history  Japan  has  conspicuously 
showed  the  power  of  almost  suddenly 
adapting  herself  to,  and  profiting  by, 
superior  intellectual  conditions  ;  and 
each  occasion  has  been  marked  by  a 


step  in  social  organization.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  specious  accounts  of  Jap¬ 
anese  otficial  history,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era 
the  Japanese  were  mere  barbarians, 
and  that  their  evolution  from  this  state 
of  barbarism  to  one  of  feudalism  was 
largely  dependent  on  Chinese  influ¬ 
ences.  These  influences,  which  found 
their  way  to  Japan  at  first  through 
Korea  and  later  direct  from  China, 
were  of  three  kinds  :  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  life,  Chinese  ethical  philosophy, 
and  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  the  last 
two  we  have  undoubtedly  the  ethical 
and  religious  element  demanded  by 
Mr.  Kidd  (whether  mainly  ethical  or 
mainly  religious  1  shall  consider  a  little 
later)  ;  and  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  ethical  and  religious  element  must 
have  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  sulisequent  progress  of  Japan  from 
barbarism  to  feudalism.  When  this 
step  was  accomplished,  the  people  had 
been  broadly  divided  into  two  heredi¬ 
tary  classes,  the  military  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural.  Of  the  former,  the  class  of 
“  samurai,”  learning  and  power  were 
until  recently  the  exclusive  privilege. 
The  tendency  of  a  perfectly  established 
feudalism  is  to  a  large  extent  to  cut  off 
the  springs  of  competition,  and  thus 
to  arrest  social  progress  ;  but  it  was 
not  for  many  centuries  that  Japanese 
feudal  organization  was  brought  to  its 
final  perfection.  There  were  numer¬ 
ous  changes  of  dynasty,  with  various 
periods  of  interregnum  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  civil  Avar,  until  in  IGOO  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  became  centred 
in  the  hands  of  Tokugawa  leyasu,  who 
exhibited  that  rare  combination  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  administrative  genius  which, 
on  a  wider  field  of  action,  enables  a 
man  to  play  the  part  of  a  Crnsar,  and 
he  and  his  successors  ruled  the  country 
in  profound  peace  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  It  was  just  before  the 
founding  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  and 
during  the  earlier  years  of  its  rule  that 
Japan  for  the  first  time  came  into  com¬ 
mercial  and  religious  intercourse  Avith 
the  West.  This  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  Japanese  his¬ 
tory,  but  it  has  little  bearing  on  the 
question  of  social  evolution  in  Japan, 
for  the  surprising  reason  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Western  intercourse  and  Chris- 
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tianity  on  Japan  was  at  this  time  en¬ 
tirely  negative,  leading  merely  to  the 
stringent  isolation  that  characterized 
the  Tokugawa  period.  Why  Japan  did 
not  then  receive  a  fresh  ethical  impulse 
cannot  here  be  considered.  The  fact 
is  undoubted,  and  could  the  reasons  be 
fully  discussed  they  would  be  found  to 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  Mr. 
Kidd’s  tlieories  of  social  evolution. 

During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  were  occupied  by  the  per¬ 
fected  feudalism  of  the  Tokugawas,  Ja¬ 
pan  exhibited  the  spectacle  peculiar  to 
the  East  of  a  highly  civilized  nation  re¬ 
maining  absolutely  stationary.  There 
was,  presumably,  just  enough  compe¬ 
tition  to  prevent  degeneration  ;  but 
there  certainly  was  not  enough  to  con¬ 
dition  progress.  The  ideal  of  each 
generation  was  to  resemble  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  had  gone  before,  and  its  ideal 
was  invariably  realized.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  population  throughout 
this  period — the  first  in  Japanese  his¬ 
tory  for  which  we  have  statistics — re¬ 
mained  practically  stationary,  rising 
occasionally  for  a  few  years,  to  be 
checked  by  a  pestilence  or  a  famine  ; 
while  since  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
of  po})ulation  similar  to  that  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  foreign  intercourse  as  a 
factor  in  the  changes  that  took  place 
so  rapidly  after  the  opening  of  the 
country,  for  it  seems  to  be  established 
that  prior  to  this  opening  there  were 
internal  causes  at  work  tending  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa 
regime.  But  had  the  fall  of  that  re¬ 
gime  occurred  in  the  absence  of  any 
effective  impulse  to  centralization,  such 
as  was  actually  furnished  by  the  com¬ 
plications  that  attended  foreign  inter¬ 
course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  history  of  Japan  would  merely  have 
exhibited  another  period  of  feudal  an¬ 
archy,  to  terminate  only  when  a  new 
feudal  conqueror  should  arise  with 
strength  enough  to  bring  all  the  others 
under  his  sway.  Actually,  however, 
Japan  was  confronted  with  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  centralization  or  national 
effacement.  She  had  within  her  the 


power  for  the  former  ;  the  executive 
functions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  hitherto  a  mere  figure-head  ; 
and  he,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  of  surprising  ability, 
has  ruled  the  country  wisely  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  1871  feudalism  was 
finally  abolished,  and  the  special  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  military  class  disappeared. 
From  that  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
recent  war  Japan  was  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  development,  on  Western 
lines,  of  her  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  ;  in.  the  reform  of  her  legal 
system  ;  in  national  education  in  which 
the  leading  branches  of  Western  science 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  old 
Chinese  culture  ;  and  latterly  in  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  constitution  somewhat 
after  the  German  type.  The  facts  of 
her  progress  were  so  unmistakable  that 
it  became  no  longer  possible  to  regard 
Japan  as  an  inferior  ;  and  by  treaties 
recently  made,  the  leading  Powers  have 
exhibited  their  willingness  to  admit 
Jajjan  on  equal  terms  into  the  comity 
of  Western  nations.  That  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  power  of  the  modern 
type  she  is  entitled  to  respect,  Japan 
has  indeed  succeeded  in  proving  to  all 
the  world  ;  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  are,  if 
less  theatrical,  certainly  no  less  remark¬ 
able.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  ethical  and  religious  element 
of  individual  character  that  attended 
the  social  evolution  of  Japan,  first  the 
change  from  barbarism  to  feudalism 
under  the  influence  of  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  secondly  that  from  feudalism  to 
the  modem  type  of  politico-industrial 
state  under  the  influence  of  Western 
civilization. 

The  first  question  is  far  from  an  easy 
one.  No  Gibbon  has  written  for  us  an 
account  of  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan.  No  Lecky  has  composed  a 
History  of  Japanese  Morals.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  competent  scholars  is 
tliat  Buddhism  had  more  to  do  with 
the  earlier  stages  of  Japanese  develop¬ 
ment,  Confucianism  more  to  do  with 
the  later.  Of  Buddhism  Mr.  Basil 
Hall  Chamberlain  writes  :  “  All  educa¬ 
tion  was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist 
hands.  Buddhism  introduced  art,  in¬ 
troduced  medicine,  deeply  moulded  the 
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folklore  of  the  country,  created  its 
dramatic  poetry,  deeply  influenced 
politics  and  every  sphere  of  social  and 
intellectual  activity.  In  a  word,  Bud* 
dhism  was  the  teacher  under  whose  in¬ 
struction  the  Japanese  nation  grow  up. 
As  a  nation  they  are  grossly  forgetful 
of  the  fact.  Ask  an  educated  Japan¬ 
ese  a  question  about  Buddhism,  and 
ten  to  one  he  will  smile  in  your  face. 
A  hundred  to  one  that  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  subject,  and  glories  in 
his  nescience.”  1  quote  the  last  three 
sentences  for  the  reason  that,  while  the 
first  part  of  the  quotation  alone  is  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  Buddhism  supplied 
in  Japan  the  ethical  and  religious  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  it  is  clear  that  a  despised 
and  more  than  half-forgotten  religion 
can  in  no  way  account  for  the  later 
stages.  If  Buddhism,  then,  has  not 
furnished  the  ethical  clement  that 
must,  on  Mr.  Kidd’s  hypothesis,  have 
supplied  the  motive  force  for  the  re¬ 
cent  progress  of  Japan,  what  has  been 
the  motive  force  ?  “  Obviously  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  a  good  many  readers  will 
hasten  to  exclaim.  “  Christianity  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  civilization  in 
the  West.  It  was,  with  Western  civil¬ 
ization,  introduced  to  Japan  in  the 
body  and  the  spirit  at  the  outset ;  and 
it  has,  of  course,  been  the  determining 
cause  of  the  modern  evolution  of  Ja¬ 
pan.”  The  conclusion  is  erroneous, 
and  this  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  Christianity,  in  the  body  at  any 
rate,  has  as  yet  made  practically  no 
headway  in  Japan.  The  total  number 
of  converts  is  little  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  less  than  one  three 
hundredth  of  the  population,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  converts 
of  the  Greek  faith,  and  the  adherents 
of  all  kinds  of  Protestant  sects.  And 
if  converts  are  to  be  weighed  as  well  as 
counted,  one  in  three  hundred  would 
shrink  to  a  much  smaller  fraction.  In 
fact,  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  note  in 
Japan  numbered  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Christians.  Nor  can  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  be  said  to  be  widely  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  Japan,  Something, 
indeed,  is  taught  about  Christianity  in 
all  the  higher  schools,  as  a  section  of 
universal  history,  but  not  in  a  way  to 
make  Christian  ethics  one  whit  more 
New  Series. — Vol,  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


effective  in  Japan  than  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Koran.  But  the  other 
objection  is  still  more  serious.  Even 
had  the  few  chosen  spirit}  who  thirty 
years  ago  conceived  a  vision  of  New 
Japan,  most  of  whom  have  lived  to  see 
their  ideal  realized,  been  (as  they  were 
not)  moved  by  the  ethico-religious 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  possibility 
of  the  change  they  conceived  rested, 
not  on  their  wills  alone,  but  on  the 
ethical  calibre  of  the  average  men  that 
constituted  the  material  with  which 
they  had  to  work.  But  the  Japanese 
on  whom  Christianity  can  have  had 
any  influence  are  only  now  growing  to 
maturity,  now  only  beginning  to  have 
any  influence  on  practical  life.  The 
rank  and  file  of  those  on  whom  the 
modern  development  of  Japan  has  de¬ 
pended  were  men  that  grew  up  at  a 
time  when  Christianity  was  in  Japan 
known  only  as  an  “  evil  sect”  that  had 
been  stamped  out  by  repressive  meas¬ 
ures  many  generations  before.  It  is 
only  in  the  coming  generation  that  the 
most  sanguine  propagandist  can  expect 
to  see  signs  of  Christian  influenee. 

The  influences  that  have  moulded 
the  Japanese  character  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day  have,  in  fact,  been  those 
of  Confucianism.  In  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Buddhism  came  into 
conflict  with  the  supreme  feudal  pow¬ 
er,  and,  less  fortunate  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  Europe,  went  down  be¬ 
fore  it.  Here  I  may  again  profitably 
quote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  Originally 
introduced  into  Japan  early  in  the 
Christian  era  together  with  the  other 
products  of  Chinese  civilization,  the 
Confucian  philosophy  lay  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  of  the 
supremacy  of  Buddhism.  It  awoke 
with  a  start  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  leyasu,  the 
great  warrior,  ruler,  and  patron  of 
learning,  caused  the  Confucian  classics 
to  be  printed  in  Japan  for  the  first 
time.  During  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  followed,  the  whole  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  country  was  moulded  by 
Confucian  ideas.  Confucius  himself 
had,  it  is  true,  labored  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  centralized  monarchy. 
But  his  main  doctrine  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  submission  to  rulers  and  parents 
51 
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fitted  in  perfectly  with  the  feudal  ideas 
of  Old  Japan  ;  and  the  conviction  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  such  sub¬ 
ordination  lingers  on  as  an  element  of 
stability,  in  spite  of  the  recent  social 
cataclysm  which  has  involved  Japanese 
Confucianism,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  ruin  of  all  other  Japanese  institu¬ 
tions.”  There  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  religion  is  used  by  Mr.  Kidd,  the 
more  intelligent  chasses  in  Japan  have 
from  the  time  of  Tokugawa  leyasu  to 
the  present  day  been  entirely  devoid  of 
a  religion  ;  but  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  very  strong  ethical  ideals, 
the  ideals  of  Confucianism  ;  and  these 
ideals,  devoid  though  they  are  of  super¬ 
natural  sanction,  were  yet  sufficient  to 
provide  the  ethical  impulse  required, 
on  ^Ir.  Kidd’s  hypothesis,  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  development  of  Japan.  Except 
that  Confucius  stopped  short  of  the 
point  of  advising  that  good  should  be 
returned  for  evil,  the  altruism  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  was  as  far-reaching  and 
as  outspoken  as  that  recommended  by 
Christ.  He  was  once  asked  (I  quote 
from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Legge)  whether 
there  was  one  word  that  might  serve 
as  a  rule  of  practice  for  the  whole  of 
life.  “Is  there  not  sMt?'’  he  an¬ 
swered,  that  is  reciprocity  or  altruism  ; 
and  he  added  in  explanation  of  the 
term,  “  What  you  do  not  want  done 
to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.”  He 
thus  set  forth  the  character  of  the 
ideal  man  :  “  The  scholar  considers 
leal-heartedness  and  good  faith  to  be 
his  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  propriety 
and  righteousness  to  be  his  shield  and 
buckler  ;  he  walks  along  bearing  over 
his  head  benevolence  ;  he  dwells  hold¬ 
ing  righteousness  in  his  arms  before 
him  ;  the  government  may  be  violently 
oppressive,  but  he  does  not  change  his 
course  :  such  is  the  way  in  which  he 
maintains  himself.”  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  the  Japanese 
samurai  even  tried  to  carryout  in  prac¬ 
tical  life  all  the  precepts  of  Confucius. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection  in  other  ethical  systems — nota¬ 
bly,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  good  should 
be  returned  for  evil — there  was  a  con¬ 
ventional  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  precepts,  which  made  it  possible 
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for  poor  human  nature  to  use  them  as 
effective  rules  of  conduct.  The  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  samurai  to  lay  down  his 
life  at  any  moment  should  his  duty  de¬ 
mand  it,  was  in  the  main  a  product  of 
Confucian  teaching,  acting  on  the  stern 
military  spirit  of  Japan.  Never  did 
man  live  in  whom,  on  certain  lines, 
the  egoism  of  self-preservation  was 
more  effectually  repressed  than  in  the 
samurai  of  Old  Japan.  And  this  samu¬ 
rai  spirit  it  is  that  has  alone  rendered 
New  Japan  possible.  The  “  high  so¬ 
cial  efficiency”  demanded  by  Mr.  Kidd 
was  potential  in  the  samurai  spirit ; 
the  intellectual  capacity  was  there, 
ivaiting  for  the  material  on  which  it 
could  be  exercised  ;  the  only  stimulus 
needed  was  that  Japan  should  be  given 
her  fair  chance  by  intercourse  with  the 
progressive  nations  of  the  West.  Now 
the  ethics  of  the  samurai  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  ultra-rational,  but  re¬ 
ligious  they  certainly  ivere  not.  The 
ethical  code  was  enforced  by  no  super¬ 
natural  sanction  whatever. 

If  the  character  of  the  samurai  is  a 
matter  of  history,  that  of  the  Jajiaueso 
of  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of 
every-day  observation.  A  volume  of 
opinions  might  be  quoted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  shall  give  one  only  before 
adducing  my  own.  The  Rev.  W.  E. 
Griffiths,  author  of  one  of  the  best 
known  books  on  Japan,  resident  in  the 
country  for  several  years  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  feudal¬ 
ism,  and  undoubtedly  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness,  writes  :  “In  moral  character  the 
average  Japanese  is  frank,  honest, 
faithful,  kind,  gentle,  courteous,  con¬ 
fiding,  affectionate,  filial,  lo5'al.  Love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  chastity,  tem¬ 
perance,  are  not  characteristic  virtues.” 

My  own  experience  of  the  Japanese 
character  has  been  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable.  Having  lived  a  year  in  the 
Japanese  capital  and  a  year  in  a  treaty 
port  in  the  south  of  Japan,  having 
taught  for  two  years  in  a  large  Govern¬ 
ment  school  in  the  north  of  Japan,  and 
having  spent  three  months  with  the 
Japanese  army  in  the  recent  Manchu¬ 
rian  campaign,  I  feel  that  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Japanese  life  and  character, 
and  I  shall  proceed  without  hesitation 
to  give  my  views  dogmatically  as  to 
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the  possession  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
virtues  indicated  by  Mr.  Kidd  as  going 
to  make  up  “high  social  efficiency.” 
In  the  previous  quotation  we  learned 
that  Mr.  Kidd  regards  as  essential  vir¬ 
tues  in  this  connection,  strength  and 
energy  of  character,  humanity,  probity 
and  integrity,  and  simple-minded  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  in  such  circumstances 
as  may  arise.  In  another  passage  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  same  subject  he  says  :  “  A 
preponderant  element  in  the  type  of 
character  which  the  evolutionary  forces 
at  work  in  human  society  are  slowly 
developing,  would  appear  to  bo  the 
sense  of  reverence.  The  qualities  with 
which  it  is  tending  to  be  closely  allied 
are  :  great  mental  energy,  resolution, 
enterprise,  powers  of  prolonged  and 
concentrated  application,  and  a  sense 
of  simple-minded  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  conceptions  of  duty.”  It 
is  obvious  there  must  be  added  to  these 
a  characteristic  that  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  intellectual  (in  Mr.  Kidd’s  sense) 
rather  than  ethical — namely,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  clear  conceptions  of  duty  on 
which  the  devotion  can  work,  a  concep¬ 
tion  other  than  egoistic  hedonism, 
which  is  by  hypothesis  out  of  court. 
It  may  seem  at  first  sight  somewhat 
jiedantic  to  make  this  addition,  but  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  without  clear  ideas  of 
what  one’s  duty  actually  is,  is  within 
the  ordinary  experience  of  us  all. 
Making,  then,  this  necessary  addition, 
and  summing  up  the  two  passages 
quoted  from  Mr.  Kidd,  wo  find  that 
the  following  characteristics  have  to 
be  considereu  : 

1.  The  existence  of  clear  conceptions 
of  duty. 

2.  Devotion  to  these  conceptions. 

3.  lieverence. 

4.  Great  mental  energy. 

5.  Powers  of  prolonged  and  concen¬ 
trated  application. 

G.  Enterprise. 

7.  Probity  and  integrity. 

8.  Humanity. 

Let  us  discuss  them  seriatim. 

1.  In  clear  conceptions  of  duty  the 
average  Japanese  of  the  present  day  is 
certainly  far  from  well  equipped.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  his  Emperor  is  probably  the 
first  duty  he  would  mention  ;  the  next, 
obedience  to  parents.  After  this  he 


would  be  somewhat  at  a  loss.  The 
idea  of  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
theft  would  not  occur  to  him,  for,  like 
the  average  man  in  other  highly  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  he  is  free  from  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  direct  theft,  so  that  ordinary 
honesty  is  taken  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Of  chastity  as  a  duty  the  aver¬ 
age  Japanese  man  has  certainly  even 
less  conception  than  the  average  man 
of  the  West.  It  has  not  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  even  as  a  “  counsel 
of  perfection.”  With  Japanese  women 
of  the  better  class,  however,  chastity  is 
a  very  distinct  ideal.  Of  probity  apart 
from  the  mere  refraining  from  actual 
theft  I  shall  speak  below.  The  more 
abstract  virtues,  benevolence,  temper¬ 
ance,  humanity,  and  the  like,  are,  like 
many  of  our  Western  abstractions,  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  .Japanese  mind  to  grasp, 
working  as  it  always  does  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  concrete.  Of  their  con¬ 
duct  in  some  of  these  respects  I  shall 
speak  later.  For  the  rest,  Japanese 
ethical  conceptions  are  suffering  as  ethi¬ 
cal  conceptions  always  suffer  in  periods 
of  transition.  Buddhism  in  Japan  has 
been  dead  for  centuries,  though  even 
now  ineffectual  efforts  are  from  time 
to  time  made  to  reanimate  the  corpse. 
Confucianism  is  antiquated,  belonging 
to  a  period  of  national  life  to  which 
young  Japan  looks  back  with  contempt 
as  a  period  of  barbarism.  Christianity, 
as  already  said,  makes  no  headway. 
Utilitarianism,  regarded  by  Mr.  Kidd 
as  ineffective  for  true  ethical  develop¬ 
ment,  is  in  its  higher  forms  understood 
in  Japan  only  by  very  few.  But  in 
spite  of  this  chaos,  the  ethical  ideals 
of  the  Tokugawa  period  yet  survive  ; 
the  samurai  spirit,  necessarily  some¬ 
what  modified  in  its  new  environment, 
has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  vivify¬ 
ing  factor  in  Japanese  progress.  But 
at  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  survival,  and  as  such  cannot 
in  Mr.  Kidd’s  view  long  retain  a  vigor¬ 
ous  existence.  If  it  must  indeed  dis¬ 
appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  future  of  Japan  is  involved  in 
finding  an  equally  potent  ethical  force 
to  take  its  place. 

2.  The  question  of  Japanese  devotion 
to  conceptions  of  duty  need  hardly  be 
further  discussed  after  what  has  been 
said  in  the  last  paragraph.  In  so  far 
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;i8  duties  are  clearly  recognized — the 
duties,  for  instance,  of  loyalty  and  of 
obedience  to  parents — the  Japanese  de¬ 
votion  to  them  is  intense  ;  and  this  de¬ 
votion  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries,  entirely  devoid  of  any  super¬ 
natural  sanction. 

3.  Reverence  is  of  two  kinds — rever¬ 
ence  “  for  things  unseen,”  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  elders  and  superiors.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  latter  first,  we  find  it  highly 
developed  in  Japan  in  the  loyalty  and 
in  the  obedience  to  parents  already  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  it  was  fully  exemplified 
in  the  (generally  speaking)  excellent 
discipline  of  the  army  during  the  late 
war.  But  as  regards  reverence  for 
teachers,  formerly  inculcated  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  there  is  a  grievous 
defect  in  the  youth  of  latter-day  Japan. 
The  extraordinary  frequency  at  Japan¬ 
ese  schools  of  “  strikes,”  in  which  for 
some  fancied  slight  or  trifling  griev¬ 
ance  the  students  forsake  their  studies 
until  their  dictation  is  accepted,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  foreigners  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  serious  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
newer  type  of  Japanese  character. 
Difficult  though  it  be  to  discuss  the 
question  seriously,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
matter  worthy  of  attention,  and  one 
the  gravity  of  which  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves  hardly  seem  fully  to  realize. 

The  other  form  of  reverence — rever¬ 
ence  “  for  things  unseen” — cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  Japan.  Superstition, 
indeed,  is  still  rife  among  the  peasant¬ 
ry,  but  it  is  superstition  without  any 
ethical  bearing  whatever.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  are  certainly  the  most  irreligious 
of  all  the  highly  civilized  peoples,  and 
as  such  are  the  despair  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  In  a  low-caste  Hindoo,  even  in 
an  Australian  savage,  the  “  conviction 
of  sin”  can  by  an  experienced  mission¬ 
ary  skilled  in  the  art,  working  on  the 
superstitious  fears  of  his  subject,  be 
aroused  without  any  serious  trouble. 
But  the  Japanese  is  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  person  to  deal  with.  If  the  mis¬ 
sionary  informs  him  that  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  various  horrible  crimes  against 
the  supernatural  Powers  to  whom  he 
owes  reverence,  he  merely  laughs  good- 
humoredly,  and  is  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
mundane  questions  that  alone  interest 
him.  It  is  for  this  'reason  that  the 


Japanese  Christian  convert  is  felt,  even 
by  enthusiastic  missionaries,  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  money  and  pains 
that  are  spent  to  obtain  him.  The 
most  important  product  of  missionary 
activity  in  Japan,  the  Doshisha  College 
of  Kyoto,  has  quite  recently,  though 
wishing  still  to  style  itself  a  Christian 
body,  completely  severed  its  connection 
with  the  missionary  organization  that 
founded  it.  This  step  was  taken  on 
account  of  the  quite  reasonable  request 
made  by  the  missionary  body,  that  the 
College  should  openly  pledge  itself  to 
a  belief  in  those  few  dogmas  that  are 
accepted  by  Christians  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  alike  as  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  without  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  a  belief,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sense,  in  sin  and  redemption.  By 
temperament  merely,  apart  from  edu¬ 
cation,  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Japanese  toward  these  questions  is  that 
of  the  scientific  Agnostic — he  regartls 
them  as  matters  outside  the  domain  of 
reasonable  inquiry. 

4.  Great  mental  energy  is  a  distinct 
attribute  of  the  Japanese  as  compared 
with  other  Orientals.  But  in  its  very 
highest  forms  it  is  not  yet  a  common 
phenomenon  in  Japan.  Observation 
convinces  me  that  the  average  mental 
energy  in  Japan  is  a  grade  or  two  be¬ 
low  that  in  Germany,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  This  impression  is  one 
that  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  hardly  even 
susceptible  of  clear  statement ;  but 
such 'as  it  is,  it  is,  I  believe,  common 
to  nearly  all  competent  and  indepen¬ 
dent  observers  in  Japan.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  to  some  extent  lack  energy  and  in¬ 
itiative,  and  run  more  readily  in  a 
groove  than  Westerns  do  ;  and  this 
trait  is  noticeable  quite  as  much  in  the 
younger  men  as  in  those  of  mature 
age,  who  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
be  under  the  spell  of  the  changeless 
traditions  of  the  Tokugawa  regime. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
possession  of  mental  energy  the  Japan¬ 
ese  excel  other  Orientals  in  a  degree 
far  greater  than  that  in  which  they  are 
themselves  excelled  by  the  leading  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  West. 

5.  Powers  of  prolonged  and  concen- 
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trated  application  are,  I  think,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  exceptional  Japanese  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  not  surpassed  even  in  Germany. 
But  my  experience  of  Japanese  stu¬ 
dents  does  not  lead  me  to  regard  it  as 
a  very  predominant  general  character¬ 
istic.  This  quality,  however,  is,  like 
the  last,  possessed  in  a  degree  quite 
sufticient  to  bring  about  rapid  social 
progress. 

6.  Enterprise.  Concerning  this  qual¬ 
ity,  little  more  need  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  in  connection  with  men¬ 
tal  energy.  The  Japanese  have  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  great  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  ;  but  they  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  do  so  in  a  country  in  which 
the  interest  on  capital  invested  in  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  is  usually  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  and  at  times 
more  than  20  per  cent.  Commercial 
enterprise  is  certainly  a  growing  qual¬ 
ity  in  Japan.  Another  field  in  which 
Japanese  enterprise  has  recently  been 
displayed  is  in  war.  As  regards  the 
undertaking  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  it 
was  hardly  speculative,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  known  from  the 
outset  that  no  chances  were  being 
taken,  and  that  the  victory  must  in¬ 
evitably  fall  to  Japan.  As  regards  the 
details  of  the  war,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
competent  critics  (of  whom  I  am  not 
one)  that  the  Japanese,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  were  somewhat  lacking  in 
“  dash” — the  military  equivalent  of 
enterprise — and  that  this  defect  would 
have  cost  them  dear  had  they  not  been 
fighting  a  man  of  straw.  The  mili¬ 
tary  operations  that  I  myself  witnessed, 
however,  appeared  to  me  to  display  all 
the  dash  that  was  possible  against  so 
uni;^3sisting  an  enemy  as  the  Chinese. 
The  Japanese,  in  fact,  as  I  saw  them, 
did  their  best  to  be  enterprising  ;  and 
if  they  did  not  succeed,  it  was  the  fault 
of  their  opponents. 

7.  Probity  and  integrity.  Here  we 
enter  on  a  vexed  question.  “  Truth 
for  truth’s  sake”  is,  I  think,  hardly 
known  in  Japan.  Truth  is  purely  a 
question  of  immediate  expediency.  As 
regards  the  every-day  honesty  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  such  dealings 
as  test  it — among  servants  and  the 
minor  trading  class — I  have  seen  little 
to  choose  between  the  Japanese  and  a 
similar  class  of  persons  in  the  West. 


The  “squeeze” — a  percentage  on  all 
purchases  made  by  servants  and  agents 
— is,  in  fact,  a  recognized  custom,  and 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  dishonest. 
In  fidelity  to  bargains,  the  Japanese  of 
this  class  are  somewhat  deficient.  For¬ 
eign  merchants  in  Japan  make  the 
same  complaint  of  the  .Japanese  en¬ 
gaged  in  larger  transactions.  They 
say  that  with  few  exceptions  the  value 
of  a  Japanese  merchant’s  word  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  a  Chinese  merchant’s 
word.  This  complaint  is  so  general 
that  the  fact  of  the  difference  must  be 
accepted  as  beyond  dispute.  The  fault 
is  one  that  time  will  cure,  for  in  the 
methods  of  modern  trade  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
honesty  is  in  the  long  run  essential  to 
success. 

8.  Humanity.  By  this  I  understand 
concern  for  another’s  suffering,  and 
desire  to  alleviate  it,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  personal  inconvenience  or  suf¬ 
fering.  About  this  virtue  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  average 
Japanese  is  greatly  wanting  in  it.  He 
appears  to  have  a  deficient  power  of 
representing  to  himself  another’s  suf¬ 
fering,  so  that  the  sympathy  on  which 
the  virtue  of  humanity  depends  is  lack¬ 
ing.  Of  duty  toward  animals  the  aver¬ 
age  Japanese  seems  to  have  no  concep¬ 
tion.  In  this  he  resembles  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Southern  Europe. 

I  may  conclude  this  somewhat  tedi¬ 
ous  account  of  my  personal  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Japanese  character  by  a 
tabular  comparison  (see  page  806). 

What  light  has  been  thrown  on  Mr. 
Kidd’s  general  view  by  our  study  of 
the  history  and  factors  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion  in  japan?  We  have  certainly 
seen  enough  to  endorse  his  opinion 
that  progress  depends  largely  on  an 
ethical  impulse  ;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  in  the  case  of  Japan  this  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  enforced  by  a  supernat¬ 
ural  sanction.  Yet  with  the  exception 
of  the  virtues  of  probity  and  humanity 
(both  of  which  in  their  present  high 
state  of  development  are  comparatively 
recent  outgrowths  of  our  civilization, 
and  by  no  means  characteristic  of  all 
branches  of  it),  and  of  religious  rever¬ 
ence  (admittedly  a  product  of  super¬ 
natural  beliefs),  we  find  remarkably 
little  difference  between  the  ethical 
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CharacteriBtic 

The  Average  Englishman 

The  Average  Japanese 

1.  Clear  conceptions  of  duty . 

Somewhat  hazy  at  the 
present  day. 

Somewhat  hazy  at  the 
present  day. 

2.  Devotion  to  these  conceptions . 

Great  as  far  as  the  con¬ 
ceptions  are  clear. 

Great  as  far  as  the  con¬ 
ceptions  are  clear. 

3.  Reverence 

Fairly  high.  ^ 

?  Declining. 

None. 

To  parents  and  Emperor 
high.  To  teachers  de¬ 
clining. 

4.  Mental  energy . 

Very  high. 

Not  quite  so  high. 

5.  Application . 

High. 

High. 

6.  Enterprise  . 

Very  high. 

Not  quite  so  high. 

7.  Probity  and  integrity . 

High. 

Somewhat  deficient. 

8.  Humanity . . . 

Rapidlj’^  increasing. 

Greatly  deficient. 

characteristics  that  have  led  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  English  and  in  the  Japanese 
respectively.  Mr.  Kidd’s  demand  for 
a  religious  element  in  progress  would, 
then,  seem  to  remain  unsatisfied  in  the 
case  of  Japan  ;  and  this  discovery 
should  lead  us,  if  other  considerations 
did  not  already  prompt  the  step,  to  in¬ 
quire  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
credentials  of  the  essential  virtues  lead¬ 
ing  to  “  high  social  efficiency.” 

On  considering  the  list  somewhat 
more  carefully,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  three  at  least  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
religion,  and  only  by  a  rather  elastic 
use  of  the  term  can  even  be  called  ethi¬ 
cal.  A  very  cursory  study  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  will  convince  a  moderately  good 
observer  that  mental  energy,  power  of 
application,  and  enterprise,  are  born 
rather  than  made.  Like  other  inher¬ 
ited  advantages,  like  a  keen  eye,  a 
quick  ear,  or  a  cunning  hand,  they  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  training,  or 
they  can  be  impaired  by  improper  or 
deficient  use,  but  they  form  in  small 
or  large  degree  part  of  the  equipment 
with  which  each  one  of  us  starts  in 


life.  Ethical  motives  may  lead  one 
man  to  cultivate  his  powers  in  this  re¬ 
spect  better  than  those  powers  are  cul¬ 
tivated  by  another  man  in  whom  the 
ethical  motives  are  lacking  ;  but  still 
the  innate  differences  are  incomparably 
more  important  than  any  changes  that 
in  these  qualities  can  be  produced  by 
training.  It  is  indeed  a  trite  observa¬ 
tion,  that  great  powers  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  greatly  misused.  We  meet 
with  geniuses  in  crime,  like  Peace  the 
burglar,  who  display  mental  energy, 
power  of  application,  and  enterprise, 
that  rightly  directed  would  have  mnde 
them  famous  for  all  time  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 
What  we  see  in  individuals  we  see  on  a 
larger  scale  in  nations.  In  purely  ethi¬ 
cal  qualities  the  equipment  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Japanese.  The  ethical  ideas  of  the 
Chinese  are,  like  those  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  largely  derived  from  Confuciau 
teaching.  If  the  Chinese  have  less  de¬ 
votion  to  ideal  conceptions  of  duty, 
their  general  integrity  is  found  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  be  considerably  higher 
-  than  that  of  the  Japanese.  Where  the 
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Chinese  altogether  fail  in  comparison 
with  the  Japanese  is  in  mental  energy 
and  in  enterprise  (not  in  power  of  sus¬ 
tained  application,  in  which  they  are 
by  no  means  lacking).  VVe  conclude, 
then,  that  these  qualities  of  mental 
energy,  power  of  application,  and  en¬ 
terprise,  are  among  the  prerequisites 
of  social  progress  ;  that  they  are  inborn 
aptitudes  not  the  product  of  either  re¬ 
ligious  or  ethical  forces  ;  and  that  the 
determining  causes  of  their  appearance 
in  a  race  require  further  study  for  their 
elucidation.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  climatic  influences  have  here  an 
important  place  ;  but  any  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  interesting  question 
would  lead  me  too  far  afield. 

Putting  aside  these  qualities,  and  ex¬ 
amining  our  table  again  to  determine 
the  differences  between  the  average 
Englishman  and  the  average  Japanese, 
we  observe  that  the  principal  differ¬ 
ences  are  three  :  the  Englishman  is 
credited  with  greater  religious  rever¬ 
ence  ;  with  a  greater  regard  for  “  truth 
for  truth’s  sake  and  with  greater 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  filial 
piety  and  in  loyalty  the  Japanese  stands 
higher  than  the  Englishman.  Now  re¬ 
ligious  reverenee  is  admittedly  a  prod¬ 
uct  solely  of  religion  ;  but  since  we 
find  that  the  Japanese  have  made  great 
strides  in  advance  in  the  entire  absence 
of  this  quality,  we  may  for  the  present 
remove  it  from  consideration.  A  very 
high  ideal  of  truth  for  truth’s  sake, 
and  the  virtue  of  humanity,  are  needed 
only  in  the  latest  stages  of  social  prog¬ 
ress,  those  on  which  the  advanced 
Western  nations  are  now  only  enter¬ 
ing.  It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Japan  must  complete  her  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  cycle  before  she 
makes  any  further  movement  toward 
the  humanist  goal  of  true  social  equal¬ 
ity.  From  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view  these  qualities  are,  then,  not  yet 
needed  in  Japan.  As  regards  the  su¬ 
perior  respect  paid  to  parents  in  Japan, 
and  the  extraordinary  regard  evinced 
for  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  a  little 
reflection  shows  them  to  be  survivals 
of  ethical  feelings  adapted  to  a  recently 
quitted  type  of  social  organization. 
A  wider  seutinient  of  patriotism  ^(on 


which,  as  an  instrument  of  social  prog¬ 
ress,  sufticient  stress  is  not  laid  by  Mr. 
Kidd)  is  tending  in  Japan  to  replace 
the  now  antiquated  sentiment  of  loy¬ 
alty  ;  and  we  may  even  here  and  there 
see  some  signs  of  that  general  human¬ 
istic  feeling  for  which  the  time  is 
hardly  yet  ripe,  but  which,  replacing 
patriotism,  will  characterize  the  last 
stage  of  social  evolution. 

1  may  be  allowed,  in  conelusion,  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  problem  of 
Japanese  social  evolution  in  the  future. 

What  will  supply  the  ethical  motive 
force  in  this  case  ?  The  resuscitation 
of  Buddhism  in  Japan  1  regard  as  al¬ 
most  impossible.  Confucianism,  which 
was  well  fitted  to  uphold  the  feudal  or¬ 
ganization  of  Old  Japan,  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  cope  with  the  complex  ethical 
problems  that  are  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  modern  politico-in¬ 
dustrial  state,  and  in  the  transition 
from  that  to  the  more  advanced  social 
type  of  the  near  future.  Christianity 
is  an  anachronism  when  offered  to  a 
people  with  the  mundane  contentment 
and  the  rationalizing  temper  of  the 
Japanese,  and  seems  most  unlikely  to 
take  permanent  root  in  the  country. 
And  yet  I  doubt  if  in  Japan — if,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  country — the  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  intellectual  culture  aud  the  strength 
of  inherited  social  impulses  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  high  for  universalistic  hedonism  to 
function  as  the  basis  of  current  moral¬ 
ity.  The  problem  is  a  perplexing  one, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon 
its  effective  solution  will  depend  the 
possibilities  for  future  greatness  of 
Japan.  The  question  of  ethical  teach¬ 
ing  is  now  exercising  public  opinion  in 
Japan,  and  it  seems  probable  that  be¬ 
fore  long  some  definite  instructions 
will  be  issued  as  to  the  teaching  of 
ethics  in  schools.  If  the  new  ethical 
teaching  consists,  as  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
sist,  merely  of  a  modification  to  suit 
Japanese  conditions  of  the  conventional 
and  current  Christian  ethics  of  the 
West,  it  will  be  extremely  interesting 
to  see  how  far  the  ipse  dixits  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  claiming  to  be  inspired 
will  have  effect,  if  any,  in  modifying 
the  moral  life  of  the  people. —  Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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It  seems  inevitable  that  man  should 
lay  down  in  propositions,  and  set  out 
by  figures  of  speech,  the  conclusions  of 
his  understanding,  just  as  in  his  un¬ 
tiring  energy  he  turns  the  surface  of 
the  earth  into  a  network  of  roads,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  canals.  This  effort  to  ex¬ 
ternalize  thought  results  in  dogma. 
Dogma,  therefore,  may  be  recognized 
as  an  outward  expression  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  investiture 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  infinitely  various, 
in  keeping  with  his  inner  variableness. 
In  every  department  of  human  affairs, 
except  in  religion,  this  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dogma  is  acted  upon.  In  relig¬ 
ion,  however,  all  the  great  theologies 
work  upon  the  idea  of  dogma  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  fixity  and  finality. 
The  respect  which  every  wise  thinker 
renders  to  what  has  been  thought  and 
done  by  the  great  men  of  these  and  by¬ 
gone  days  is  supplanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  religious  people  by 
an  idolatrous  sense  of  the  infallible. 
With  them  the  notion  prevails  that  the 
tenets  which  a  person  may  have  as  an 
outfit  for  one  stage  in  the  journey  of 
life  should  be  his  sole  possession 
throughout  all  its  vicissitudes.  Hence, 
in  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  to-day,  it 
is  held  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  men  should  have  a  set  of  conclu¬ 
sive  opinions  about  the  origin  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  world,  and  that  they  should 
have  fixed  occasions  and  forms  for  the 
culture  of  devotion.  And  from  these, 
which  undoubtedly  have  served  as  help¬ 
ful  prescriptions  in  the  experience  of  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  there 
has  emanated  a  sort  of  spiritual  abso¬ 
lutism,  under  the  sway  of  which  the 
feeling  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
great  religious  communions  that  it  is  a 
fatal  course  to  attempt  the  following 
of  the  religious  life  on  any  plan  less 
dogmatic  than  that  which  is  found 
within  their  systems. 

But  there  is  another  attitude  toward 
religion,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
undogmatic  position.  This  is  taken 
by  those  who  interpret  God  and  man 


and  the  universe,  not  by  a  single  book 
or  set  of  books,  not  by  one  man  or  any 
hierarchy  of  men,  not  even  by  an  insti¬ 
tution,  an  age,  or  a  dispensation,  but 
by  the  suggestions  which  arise  in  the 
mind  while  it  contemplates  with  un¬ 
warped  interest  the  stupendous  drama 
of  life. 

When  we  think  deeply  about  it,  how 
immense  is  life  :  how  significant,  au¬ 
gust,  and  yet  what  meanness  mingles 
with  its  majesty  !  What  man  is  so  in¬ 
tellectually  compendious  as  to  be  able 
to  epitomize  life,  or  where  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  or  human  order  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  to  manifest  more  than  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  its  meaning? 

And  when  we  take  account  of  the 
wide  variety  of  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  born,  and  the  infinitely  differ¬ 
ent  experiences  through  which  they 
pass  from  birth  to  maturity,  we  see 
how  reasonable  it  is  to  expect  an  equal 
variety  in  their  stock  of  notions  as  well 
as  in  their  mental  and  moral  constitu¬ 
tions.  So  that  it  appears  quite  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  look  for  a  state  of 
religious  life  wherein  the  principle  of 
variety,  which  has  already  operated  by 
substituting  many  creeds  for  one  creed, 
will  ultimately  displace  the  creed  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  unifying  element.  When 
this  takes  place  the  churches  will  no 
longer  be  institutions  for  perfecting 
men  by  making  them  all  think  alike, 
and  ever  the  same,  but  they  will  exist 
as  brotherhoods  with  different  external 
features,  all  inspired  according  to  their 
several  capacities  with  high  social  affec¬ 
tion  and  intense  spiritual  life. 

Can  we,  then,  be  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  secret  of  a  true  religious  life 
lies,  not  in  trying  to  bring  our  beliefs 
about  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  into 
line  with  those  of  the  men  who  gave 
the  Churches  their  creeds,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  the  widest  reading  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  time  ;  in  contact  with, 
not  undue  subjection  to,  the  best 
minds  ;  in  admitting  to  the  affections 
the  sweet  attractions  of  the  purest  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and,  above  all  these,  in  the 
inspiration  which  quickens  the  soul 
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with  the  consciousness  of  a  Greater 
Soul  whom  men  call  God. 

We  may  be  further  assured  of  the 
reality  and  vitality  of  what  is  here 
called  undogmatic  religion  when  we 
remember  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  mankind  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  formal  proposition.  The 
prepossessions  of  the  moment  are  too 
strong  in  most  people  to  enable  them 
to  admit  any  but  concrete  impressions 
to  their  minds.  And  it  is  probable 
that  indifference  to  the  great  human 
interests  is  due  almost  as  much  to  a 
deficient  endowment  or  development 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  men  as 
to  their  habits  of  selfishness.  Thus 
thirty-nine  articles  of  belief  of  the 
most  tremendous  significance  can  be 
passed  through  the  mind — as  a  sieve — 
leaving  scarcely  a  grain  of  conscious¬ 
ness  behind,  but  any  act  of  generosity 
or  heroism  done  in  the  sight  of  the 
humblest  person  fills  him  with  a  larger 
sense  of  existence  ;  and  the  sorrow 
that  casts  its  shadow  upon  a  human 
soul  is  certain  to  draw  some  other  heart 
in  to  share  the  gloom  and  brighten  it 
with  the  power  of  sympathy. 

We  may  therefore  confidently  affirm 
that  it  is  a  character  informed  by  prin¬ 
ciple,  rather  than  one  which  has  been 
drilled  under  dogmatic  propositions, 
which  yields  the  bloom  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  spiritual  growth,  such  growth 
springing  from  the  thoughtful  interest 
and  sympathy  that  surround  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  emotional  periods.  In 
the  recognition  of  this  view  the 
Churches  are  giving  more  attention  to 
the  thoughts  and  ways  of  children,  by 
understanding  which  they  may  enable 
them  to  use  in  the  best  way  the  helps 
to  self-improvement  which  are  the 
peculiar  possession  of  our  time. 

It  comes,  further,  as  a  persuasion  to 
the  intellectually  sensitive  and  reverent 
mind  that  there  is  something  better 
than  having  a  dogmatic  answer  to  the 
great  j^erplexities  of  religion  ;  some¬ 
thing  more  potent  and  consoling  than 
finality  of  religious  belief,  and  an  un¬ 
varying  system  of  religious  observances ; 
that  in  place  of  this  it  is  a  true  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  possession  to  have  a  deep 
self-knowledge,  an  honorable  humility, 
and  a  constantly  renewed  purpose  of 
self-mastery,  all  interwoven  with  a  re¬ 


gard  for  the  welfare  of  other  men,  and 
a  healthy  interest  in  what  has  been  and 
now  is  in  the  world. 

Religion  is  not  a  concern  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  so  much  as  a  state  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  an  affair  of  character.  For 
what  is  religion  in  its  deepest  signifi¬ 
cance  but  the  surrender  of  the  human 
spirit  in  worship  and  love  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Being  that  transcends  its  own 
local  being  ?  And  what,  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  aspect,  is  religion  but  the  ruling  of 
all  the  thought  and  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  consideration  for  the  good 
of  society  ?  May  we  not  then  speak  of 
the  aim  of  undogmatic  religion  as  an 
endeavor  to  live  at  the  centre  of  things, 
to  lay  under  tribute  to  individual  and 
social  growth  every  province  and  order 
of  activity  and  experience,  to  be  unsat¬ 
isfied  except  with  the  fullest  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  largest  inferences,  and  the 
most  complete  illustrations  of  life  in 
Nature  and  in  man. 

Of  course  while  we  assign  limits  to 
the  activity  of  the  intellect  in  relation 
to  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
we  exclude  the  actuality  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Clearness  of  thought,  and  or¬ 
der,  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  are  part  of  a  natural  and  vigor¬ 
ous  religious  state  ;  it  is  only  against 
the  deification  of  logic  and  attempts  to 
place  the  manacles  of  rigid  definition 
upon  the  free  energies  of  the  soul,  that 
any  contention  needs  to  be  sustained. 

It  is  not,  however,  wise  to  assume 
that  the  effort  to  conduct  the  religious 
life  upon  the  amplest  plane  is  without 
peril  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things.  The  man  who  crosses  the  sea 
has  a  greater  likelihood  of  meeting 
with  adventures  than  the  man  who 
merely  crosses  his  own  threshold.  So 
it  may  be  granted  that  by  keeping 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  interpretation  and  discipline,  the 
career  of  a  religious  person  may  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  demands  for  caution  wliich 
spring  from  the  necessities  of  more  ad¬ 
venturous  circumstances.  We  have  to 
remember  also  that  the  world  exists 
not  only  for  the  brave,  but  for  the 
weak  ;  that  it  is  intended  to  minister 
to  the  conquered  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  mystery  and  pain  of 
life  if  we  could  not  trust  that  in  some 
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other  state  every  soul  shall  have  its 
share  in  the  fruition  that  waits  upon 
the  boundless  harvestings  of  time  and 
destiny. 

It  does  not  surprise  so  much  as  it 
amuses  one  to  observe  how  often  an 
aversion  from  the  dogmatic  in  religion 
is  associated  with  a  liking  for  the  dog¬ 
matisms  of  science.  And  so  long  as 
there  appears  a  tendency  among  those 
who  tread  the  now  well-worn  path  of 
positive  knowledge  to  set  an  extrava¬ 
gant  value  upon  what  they  know,  it 
will  be  useful  to  reflect  that  there  can 
be  no  spiritual  advantage  in  a  mere  ex¬ 
change  of  idols.  It  is  a  new  spirit 
alone  that  is  capable  of  bringing 
thought  and  feeling  into  workable  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  seeker  after  truth. 

The  resources  which  such  an  one 
draws  upon  are  those  that  lie  open  to 
all  men,  but  which  he  is  likely  to  use 
in  the  freest  and  largest  measure.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  mankind, 
inscrutably  tinctured  with  individual 
persistencies,  gives  him  insight  into 
human  nature ;  and  the  apparently 
wayward  courses  of  events  teach  him 
to  regard  the  unexpectedness  of  life  as 
an  element  of  mental  discipline.  For 
him,  as  for  all  men,  those  makers  of 
history — the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  the  administrator — are  at 
work,  furnishing  the  material  that  con¬ 
stitutes  his  mental  and  moral  perspec¬ 
tive.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
disentangle  from  his  view  of  life  that 
which  tends  to  the  fragmentary  and 
the  accidental,  in  order  that  he  may 
discern  the  limits  of  the  temporary 
within  the  realm  of  the  eternal. 

The  English  Bible  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
sources  that  may  be  mentioned  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
undogmatic  spirit.  Now  the  popular 
idea  of  this  series  of  translations  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  is 
that  they  are  a  revelation,  an  unaltered 
and  infallible  record  of  what  God  has 
sent  as  a  message  to  men.  But  the 
man  of  the  undogmatic  spirit  examin¬ 
ing  the  history  and  contents  of  these 
writings  in  a  candid,  fearless,  and 
teachable  temper  sees  that  the  popular 
idea  of  the  Bible  must  be  an  erroneous 
one.  He  is  convinced  of  this  when  he 
recognizes  that  the  ideas  of  the  orig- 
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inal  writings  have  had  to  pass  by  trans- 
ferrence  from  the  languages  of  two  an¬ 
cient  peoples  into  our  modern  tongue  ; 
and  he  knows  also  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  related  to  conditions 
of  life  remote  from  our  experience. 
He  is  careful,  therefore,  to  estimate  all 
that  appears  casual,  local,  and  of  indi¬ 
rect  reference  to  the  needs  of  to-day  at 
its  true  value,  while  he  submits  him¬ 
self  to  the  inspiration  which  enlarges 
his  nature  as  he  realizes  the  heights 
and  depths  of  human  travail,  and  how 
man  has  been  infinitely  perplexed,  yet 
also  unutterably  comforted,  by  that 
Presence  to  whom  in  our  deeiiest  con¬ 
sciousness  we  do  not  fear  to  give  the 
name  of  Father. 

Again,  while  regarding  the  English 
Bible  as  the  highest  authority  for  us 
in  respect  of  conduct,  and  an  inspired 
commentary  upon  life  ;  while  delight¬ 
ing,  too,  in  its  wide  range  of  interest, 
and  the  restfulness  which  it  affords  the 
afflicted  mind  ;  it  is  part  of  the  un¬ 
dogmatic  position  to  admit  that  these 
Scriptures  are  not  the  universal,  and 
may  not  be  the  final,  embodiment  of 
inspiration  and  precept  for  spiritual 
ends. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  undog¬ 
matic  religion  as  it  relates  to  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  observances  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  profession  of  religion.  All 
kinds  of  people  have  been  influenced 
by  such  means  of  edification,  but  all 
have  not  been  conspicuously  edified. 
It  is  the  ordinoiry  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  that  public  worship, 
prayer-meetings,  and  family  worship 
are  uninspiring  and  of  no  effect.  It 
would,  however,  be  irrational  to  urge 
that  because  acts  of  private  devotion 
and  the  public  services  of  the  Churches 
are  not  invariably  what  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  they  should  be  given  up. 
Yet,  perhaps,  with  greater  adaptability 
to  changing  circumstances  and  needs, 
they  might  have  more  spontaneity  and 
truer  unction. 

Moreover,  for  the  person  who  is  free 
to  contrive  his  own  plan  of  life,  the 
question  of  maintaining  true  spontane¬ 
ity  and  integrity  in  his  religion  will 
ever  be  immediate  and  paramount. 
He  should  be  able  to  use  all  times, 
events,  and  places  with  the  spirit  of 
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devotion.  The  desire  for  reality  and 
universality  ought  to  mark  all  his 
thought  and  action,  enabling  him  to 
profit  from  society  as  well  as  from  soli¬ 
tude.  This  ideal  is  a  prompting  of 
undogniatic  religion,  and  while  it  lifts 
the  religious  man  above  the  necessity 
of  rigid  attendance  upon  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  expedient  of  having  set 
times  and  forms  for  private  devotion, 
it  by  no  means  constrains  him  to  ex¬ 
clude  himself  from  the  use  of  such 
means.  And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  real  function  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  lies  in  its  collective  and  social 
ends.  The  weak  and  the  infirm  may 
resort  to  the  House  of  God  for  the  sat¬ 
isfying  of  their  individual  needs,  but 
the  strong  spiritual  man  must  feel,  be¬ 
yond  the  sense  of  his  own  demands,  an 
expansive  sympathy  working  out  tow¬ 
ard  all  that  may  stimulate  and  confirm 
his  fellow-worshippers. 

As  all  difficulty  in  action  is  relative 
to  the  breadth  or  complexity  of  design, 
so  it  must  be  that  the  larger  and  freer 
an  aim  in  religion  is  the  greater  de¬ 
mands  it  will  make  upon  the  man  who 
attempts  its  fulfilment.  A  few  words 
may  therefore  be  said  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  those  who  follow 
after  the  ideals  of  the  undogmatic 
spirit. 

Owing  to  the  mind  being  freely  ac¬ 
cessible  to  impressions,  it  must  be  more 
difficult  to  classify  them  and  give  them 
due  position.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  ranks  himself  among  the  orthodox 
professors  of  religion,  he  has  his  for¬ 
mulae,  and  he  fences  himself  round  by 
a  policy  of  limitation  and  exclusion. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  man  of  the 
wholly  free  spirit :  he  seeks  the  great¬ 
est  number  and  variety  of  ideas,  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  widest  range  of 
influences  ;  thus  he  undertakes  a  larger 
task  in  the  effort  of  self-government 
than  if  he  had  been  content  with  a 
more  restricted  sphere  of  activity. 
Xot  only  does  he  need  to  co-ordinate 
those  great  personal  forces — intellect 
and  emotion— but  he  must  find  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  correction  which  may  prevent 
expansiveness  becoming  a  disintegrat¬ 
ing  aimlessness,  and  remove  from  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  reserve  the  danger  of  passing 
into  stifling  narrowness. 

Another  difficulty  will  be  found  in 


the  fact  that  the  line  of  action  and  the 
moral  emphasis  will  differ  fi*om  those 
which  form  the  main  current  of  relig¬ 
ious  activity.  In  this  way  there  must 
be  an  apparent  opposition  to,  or  dissent 
from,  the  order  which  brings  all  the 
lustre  of  the  past  to  spread  a  glamour 
over  the  susceptible  mind.  This,  al¬ 
though  an  impalable  obstacle,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  real  one.  It  is  true  it  may 
serve  to  detach  from  the  independent 
spirit  a  love  of  the  factitious,  but  an¬ 
other  and  larger  effect  will  show  itself 
in  a  misinterpreting  of  the  principles 
which  are  involved.  The  penalty 
which  men  too  often  impose  upon  those 
who  seriously  differ  from  them  is  os¬ 
tracism.  There  are,  moreover,  more 
severe  methods  in  modern  ostracism 
than  the  classic  one  of  inscribing  the 
vote  of  exclusion  upon  a  shell ;  and  in 
the  most  common  and  intangible  form 
the  individual  who  is  ostracised  is  never 
able  to  grapple  with  the  influence 
which  is  at  work  to  malign  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  interfere  with  his  success. 

One  other  difficulty  which  deserves 
notice  is  that  of  the  tendency  in  a  state 
of  religious  independence  toward  a  too 
self-centred  interest.  It  is  a  paradox, 
but  yet  a  truth,  that  over  the  purpose 
to  live  a  life  of  the  largest  interest  and 
utmost  variety  there  hangs  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  inducing  a  diseased  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  The  strain  of  continually 
seeking  true  equipoise,  and  of  judging 
all  things  from  principles  of  central 
relation,  tends  to  throw  the  individual 
back  upon  himself,  or  to  bring  himself 
too  absorbingly  into  view,  hence  the 
egoism  of  the  situation.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  possible,  but  it  is  not  inevita-  , 
ble  ;  it  forms  a  reason  for  care  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  spiritual  energies,  not  for 
a  parsimonious  shutting  of  them  up  in 
well-guarded  seclusion. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that 
the  scheme  of  life,  to  which  there  is 
here  given  the  loose  title  of  Undog¬ 
matic  Religion,  is  too  ambitious  ;  that 
such  attempts  can  only  result  in  vapid 
sentimentalism,  and  in  substituting 
for  practical  regenerative  effort  an  op¬ 
timistic  living  in  reverie.  The  danger 
is  there  we  may  admit,  but  one  simple 
expedient  is  ever  at  hand  for  avoiding 
an  enervated  religion  ;  this  is  to  be  in¬ 
stant  on  principle  in  responding  to  the 
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duty  that  lies  nearest ;  and  there  is  one 
complete  answer  to  the  suspicion  of  an 
overleaping  ambition  :  this  is  in  the 
thought  of  the  man  who  measures  his 
ideal  by  the  consequences  which  are 
expected  to  follow  its  embodiment,  so 
as  to  determine  if  it  has  promise  of 
keeping  the  life  at  the  level  of  free,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  deeply  earnest  movement. 

It  would  be  a  poor  depreciation  of  re¬ 
ligious  forms  and  ceremonies  that  had 
only  indifference  as  its  origin.  Indif¬ 
ference  IS  the  root  or  sign  of  spiritual 
decline.  But  the  motive  of  the  life 
which  has  been  here  outlined  is  enlarge¬ 
ment,  not  dissipation,  of  religious  force. 
It  is  not  an  irresponsible  and  irrever¬ 
ent  objection  to  habits  and  methods 
without  any  regard  to  their  temporary 
uses  for  a  large  number  of  people,  but 
it  is  a  grave  and  deep  persuasion  of  the 
relativity  of  all  prescriptions  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  religion.  And  as  all  the  con¬ 
ceptions  and  ordinances  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  community  only  prefigure,  but  do 
not  fill  out,  the  amplest  measure  of  the 
spiritual  potencies  in  man,  so  he  who 
has  ardor,  insight,  and  tenacity  may 
aim  at  fixing  his  being  in  roots  of  the 
widest  and  deepest  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness. 

What  the  disciple  of  the  undogmatic 


spirit  does,  in  fact,  is  to  embody  in  his 
every-day  life  those  ideas  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  which  most  religious  people  only 
suffer  to  exist  iii  the  region  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  For  the  central  conviction 
of  the  undogmatic  position  makes 
man’s  relation  to  the  world  of  sjiirit  a 
fact  of  deep  personal  import  of  which 
all  forms  and  ceremonies  are  but  shad¬ 
ows.  And  is  not  this  also  implied  in 
the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  ?  So  taking 
the  general  idea  of  a  Personal,  Omni¬ 
present,  Omnipotent  Being,  which  is 
the  accredited  doctrine  of  orthodox  re¬ 
ligion,  what  the  disciple  of  undogmatic 
religious  interpretation  does  is  to  act 
upon  the  reality  of  the  idea,  making  it 
a  motor  of  conduct  and  a  theme  of 
perennial  refiection. 

Undogmatic  religion,  then,  is  not  a 
mere  haze  of  negational  feeling  ;  it  has 
positive  aims,  only  they  are  not  fossil¬ 
ized  objects  of  textual  definition,  but 
are  living  element  of  consciousness — a 
consciousness  that  is  too  various  and 
potential  to  admit  of  minute  or  fixed 
description  ;  indeed,  it  is  as  man  is  in 
his  whole  nature,  not  a  mechanism, 
but  a  growth,  urged  constantly  to  a 
fuller  unfolding  by  the  divine  principle 
that  pervades  the  universe. —  Westmin¬ 
ster  Revieio. 


TUBA-FISHING. 


BY  EDWARD  A.  IRVING. 


At  the  outset  I  warn  all  fishermen 
against  this  article.  It  is  better  sport 
to  whip  a  defiant  trout-stream  for  a 
week,  with  never  a  rise,  than  to  stock 
a  village  with  fish  done  to  death  as  I 
shall  describe.  Tuba-fishing  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  wasteful  a  way  of  fishing  as  the 
mind  of  man  can  invent — even  the 
mind  of  a  Malay  raja,  that  laziest, 
most  wanton  of  men.  It  decimates  the 
big  fish  and  destroys  the  small  fry  by 
thousands,  and  is  very  properly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  British  rule.  Yet 
there  are  corners  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
where  you  may  still  have  a  day’s  tuba¬ 
fishing,  should  you  care  to  travel  half 
round  the  world,  and  then  know  where 
to  look  for  it. 

This  is  how  we  fished  with  the  tuba 


six  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  a  celeb¬ 
rity  who  visited  us  in  his  travellings 
about  the  world.  When  a  stranger 
visits  Malaya  he  inquires  about  three 
things — amok,  the  kris,  and  “  the 
deadly  upas-tree.”  The  last  gives  a 
poison  that  tips  the  darts  of  the  hill- 
people,  and  it  makes  the  tuba-poison  ; 
and  how  that  is  used  we  demonstrated 
to  our  celebrity. 

At  the  wooden  bridge  spanning  the 
River  of  the  Free  we  met  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  not 
up,  and  the  short  grass  under  the  cocoa- 
nut-trees  by  the  river  was  cold  with 
dew,  which  soaked  through  canvas 
shoes,  anticipating  by  a  little  the  in¬ 
evitable  wetting.  We  tucked  our  hliaki 
trousers  into  our  socks  and  waited. 
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IVe  were  first  at  the  meet.  The 
Iklalay  village,  which  showed  in  glimpses 
between  the  smooth  gray  boles  of  the 
cocoanut-trees,  seemed  to  have  over¬ 
slept  itself  and  to  be  dreaming  still. 
The  little  houses,  standing  upon  wooden 
legs,  slumbered  quietly,  with  their 
jalousies  of  mat-work  hung  across 
the  windows  like  closed  eyelids  ;  but 
our  horsehoofs  roused  them.  One  by 
one  they  open.  The  doorways  yawn, 
and  men  and  women  slip  gently  down 
the  short  ladder  to  the  ground.  The 
men  wear  a  red  sarong  from  waist  to 
knee,  but  the  women  from  the  armpit 
to  the  knee  ;  most  of  them  carry  an¬ 
other  sarong  over  their  heads  to  keep 
off  the  morning  chill.  Drowsily  they 
watch  us,  squatting  on  their  haunches 
among  the  trees  upon  the  grass.  Pres¬ 
ently  appears  the  Imam  of  the  mosque, 
with  a  dirty  towel  about  his  head,  and 
a  loose  coat,  that  once  was  white,  down 
to  his  heels. 

By  the  time  the  sun  has  fairly  risen 
and  streams  in  blinding  rays  through 
the  scrub  on  the  sheer  limestone  clifi 
behind  us,  other  Europeans— a  dozen 
or  twenty — have  arrived,  and  the  celeb¬ 
rity  among  them,  lie  may  have  dined 
■with  kings  and  potentates  a  month  be¬ 
fore,  but  now  he  looks  as  ready  for 
rough  work  as  any  collee-planter  in  the 
crowd,  except  perhaps  for  his  magnifi¬ 
cently  white  sun-helmet.  Our  topis 
are  mostly  of  two-inch  pith,  thick,  and 
brown,  and  battered,  and  shaped  like 
a  coal-heaver’s. 

It  is  time  for  a  move.  The  Imam 
— Imam  of  War  Jabariimun  his  full 
name  is,  a  cheery  choleric  old  man — 
sends  for  serampang  or  fish-spears  for 
such  of  us  as  have  not  come  provided. 
The  seramptang  has  a  shaft  of  bamboo 
with  a  small  trident  head,  the  middle 
prong  of  which  is  barbed  and  elongated. 
While  these  are  being  distributed  he 
gives  the  order  for  the  river  to  be 
poisoned.  The  tuba,  which  is  to  take 
the  part  of  the  British  poacher’s  quick¬ 
lime,  is  prepared  from  the  poisonous 
root  of  a  tree,  the  “  upas”  or  ipoh  tree, 
as  it  should  be  called,  about  which  so 
many  wonderful  legends  are  narrated 
— in  English  newspapers.  All  night 
long  these  roots  have  been  soaking  in 
dug-out  canoes  half-full  of  water,  till  a 
pungent  and  poisonous  liquor  has  been 


formed.  At  a  word  from  the  Imam 
the  dug-outs  are  rocked  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  poison  spilt  out  of  them 
into  the  water,  where  it  floats  away 
down-stream  to  work  its  mischief  on 
the  fish.  It  makes  them  drunk,  say 
the  Malays,  with  whom,  as  good  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  intoxication  and  poisoning 
are  synonymous  ;  and  though  the  big 
fish  who  escape  the  spears  will  prob¬ 
ably  recover,  yet  many  of  the  smaller 
sort  the  tuba  kills  outright. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  it  to  work 
down  the  river,-  the  Imam  chants  a 
prayer  which,  being  in  Arabic,  neither 
we  nor  the  Jilalays  themselves  can  un¬ 
derstand.  But  they  know  what  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  chorus  forth  the  responses — 
”  Thanks  be  to  Allah,”  or  whatever  it 
is.  It  might  be  for  a  good  catch  and 
heavy  boats  that  evening,  but  scarcely 
would  the  Imam’s  Arabic  take  him  so 
far.  They  make  a  pretty  scene  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  cris-cross  light  and  shadows 
cast  by  the  feathery  cocoa-palm  leaves 
on  the  turf  ;  the  women  with  their 
bright  various  sarongs  twisted  tightly 
over  their  smooth  brown  bosoms,  the 
men  in  attitudes  of  grave  attention, 
and  the  naked  children  on  the  skirts 
of  the  crowd  Vvith  mimic  spears  pur¬ 
suing  imaginary  fish  of  superpiscine 
size  and  agility. 

And  so  to  the  boats.  A  man’s  height 
below  the  green  rim  of  the  cocoa-palm 
plantation  the  river  whispers  by. 
There  are  rude  gangways  leading  dovvn 
to  the  bathing-houses — little  tethered 
rafts — by  which  we  get  into  our  canoes, 
first  the  raja,  then  the  ryot,  and  the 
children  and  women.  The  canoes  are 
mere  tree  trunks  hollowed,  without 
thwarts  or  rudder  or  any  kind  of  fit¬ 
tings.  Keelless,  they  are  the  craziest 
of  craft.  You  shuffle  along  them  from 
stern  to  bow,  balancing  gingerly,  strad¬ 
dling  across  with  one  foot  on  either 
gunwale,  squat  down  on  your  heels, 
lay  aside  your  spear,  and  take  up  the 
paddle.  A  stroke  here  and  there  (just 
as  if  your  canoe  were  a  ”  Canader”  at 
Henley)  will  keep  you  in  place  among 
the  jostling  bumping  pack,  and  pre¬ 
vent  your  drifting  down  water  till  the 
signal  for  the  start  is  given.  One  im¬ 
patient  boat’s  crew  in  the  front  line 
does  try  to  sneak  ahead  by  the  cover 
of  the  bank ;  but  the  Imam  spies 
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them,  and  lashes  them  with  his  sar¬ 
casm  :  “  Forward,  too  forward  are 
these  men  !  Scum  drifts  above,  syrup 
rests  below  !  Three  head  of  rajas 
these  must  be.”  (As  if  he  had  said 
three  head  of  cattle.)  The  three  head 
of  rajas  slink  back  abashed  under  a 
general  shout  of  ridicule. 

At  last  we  are  oft,  with  shouts  and 
splashing,  as  the  dug-outs  bump  for¬ 
ward  tightly  wedged  together.  The 
nose  of  our  neighbor’s  boat  pushed 
over  our  quarter  rakes  us,  and  in  shov¬ 
ing  her  off  we  ram  a  tiny  craft  scarce 
bigger  than  a  baby’s  cradle,  and  upset 
its  occupant,  himself  little  more  than 
a  baby,  into  the  water.  He  shrieks 
and  disappears,  while  his  only  gar¬ 
ment,  a  cherry-colored  fez,  floats  for¬ 
lornly  on  the  crest  of  the  waves.  The 
next  moment  his  shining  face  uprises 
among  the  paddle-blades.  With  a  few 
short  overhand  strokes  and  a  clever 
scramble,  he  reinstates  himself  in  his 
canoe,  and,  poised  on  one  leg,  proceeds 
philosophically  to  sweep  out  the  water 
with  quick  sideway  turns  of  his  foot 
and  instep. 

Where  are  the  fish  ?  Presently  right 
under  my  eyes  as  I  squat  at  the  paddle 
appears  a  mouth  out  of  the  eddying 
water — a  round,  gasping,  troubled 
mouth,  that  bobs  slowly  by.  For  a 
man  to  drop  his  paddle  and  start  to  his 
feet  in  a  rocking,  dancing  canoe,  to 
seize  his  lance  and  run  it  through  his 
hands,  will  take  a  second  at  least. 
Too  late  !  A  dozen  keener  eyes  guide 
quicker  hands  to  stab  down  at  the 
drifting  fish  before  he  has  time  to  dive 
again  ;  so  out  he  must  come,  a  gleam¬ 
ing  5-pound  kaloe,  swung  aloft  like  a 
tent-peg  on  a  lance.  It  is  rather  like 
tent-pegging,  and  the  dug-out  is  a  pas¬ 
saging  restless  mount  that  will  throw 
you  if  he  can.  So  the  game  goes  on, 
sometimes  hitting,  often  missing  ;  and 
more  often  as  the  poison  gradually  loses 
strength.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
all  this  time  the  tuba  is  drifting  down 
the  river  and  we  with  it.  Every  now 
and  then  we  get  ahead  of  the  contami¬ 
nated  water,  and  have  to  wait  till  it 
comes  by  again. 

If  it  were  only  on  account  of  the  big 
fish  that  are  speared  or  escape  there 
would  be  little  harm  done  by  the  fish¬ 
ing.  The  mischief  is  that  thousands 


of  the  small  fry  are  destroyed,  and 
strew  the  surface  of  the  water,  floating 
stiffly,  little  flakes  of  silver  piteous  to 
see.  The  men  push  them  aside  with 
their  paddles,  not  deigning  to  gather 
them,  but  leave  them  to  the  wives  and 
babies,  who  follow  like  seagulls  in  the 
wake  of  a  steamer.  These,  mindful  of 
salt-fish  to  their  rice,  trail  eager  fingers 
into  the  water  for  them  to  drift  into, 
or  jump  in  after  them  up  to  their 
waists,  caring  little  for  a  wetting  un¬ 
der  the  blazing  sun.  And  thoroughly 
they  enjoy  themselves ;  for  Malays, 
men  and  women  alike,  if  they  are  in¬ 
dolent  and  averse  to  violent  exertions 
as  a  rule,  can  nevertheless  break  through 
their  habits  on  occasion  and  enjoy 
themselves  with  a  frank  abandonment. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  our 
casualty  —  there  was  but  one  —  and 
which,  adding,  as  it  must  have,  a  fresh 
topic  to  the  scanty  conversational  diet 
of  the  village  for  a  month,  and  for  a 
generation  at  least  to  the  sufferer  and 
her  family,  must  not  be  considered  as 
wholly  calamitous.  The  fishing  went 
forward  as  described,  a  whole  village, 
in  boats  or  out  of  them,  paddling,  or 
wading,  or  swimming,  with  the  chance 
of  the  minute,  when  a  shrill  cry  from 
the  rear,  Aih,  aih !  brought  us  to. 
“  II^  Mahmud  !”  said  one  ;  “  that 
should  be  your  wife,  the  voice  of  her.” 
Alas!  lam  dying,  I  am  dying!  “Her 
foot  cut  upon  a  snag  by  the  sound  of 
it.”  Hateful  creature.  I'll  cut  your 
throat!  the  lamentation  continued. 
“  What  can  the  matter  be  at  all,  I 
wonder  ?”  murmured  Mahmud,  w'ith 
a  slowness  exasperating  to  the  mind  of 
a  European,  one  of  whom  bluntly  bade 
him  go  back  and  see.  So,  paddling 
up  again  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and 
round  a  bend  of  the  river,  we  found 
the  women  crying  out  from  the  shal¬ 
lows  and  the  spit  of  sand  which  bor¬ 
dered  a  deep  ill-looking  pool,  across 
w’hich  a  tree-trunk  lay  rotting,  fallen 
from  the  sheer  bank  above.  Ferched 
on  this  bank,  and  framed  by  a  group 
of  sympathetic  and  interested  neigh¬ 
bors,  sat  the  wounded  heroine  draggled 
and  weeping,  as  she  nursed  her  bare 
leg,  from  which  there  trickled  dismally 
a  mingled  stream  of  blood  and  water. 
“  What  is  the  matter?”  “A  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  is  the  matter.  .  .  .  Allah, 
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Al  .  .  .  lah  !  .  .  .  Oh,  pity  !  .  .  .  with  us).  With  no  wishing-ring  of 
Help,  help  !  She  is  swooning,  she  is  Aladdin  could  an  effect  more  welcome 
dying!”  The  gaping  slowness  of  Mali-  have  been  produced,  nor  more  incon- 
mud  roused  these  matrons  to  indigna-  gruous  than  that  on  which  the  matted 
tion.  ”  Look  at  this  man,  gaping  and  roof  of  dark  green  leaves  above  us 
grunting  like  a  hornbill  in  a  fig-tree  !”  dripped  wavering  splashes  of  sunlight. 
But  with  all  the  lady  was  more  fright-  on  silver  spoons,  and  on  the  fish-scales 
ened  than  hurt.  that  bespangled  our  soaking  clothes, 

T'lie  snapping  turtle  is  the  Diogenes  on  the  burned  red  faces  of  the  white 
of  tropic  rivers.  Even  an  alligator  has  men,  on  home-grown  rice  piled  in  a 
his  peaceable  humors,  when  he  is  sleep-  yellow  heap. 

ing  off  tiffin  on  a  warm  mud-bank.  The  Malays  managed  their  meal 
But  he  in  his  shell,  as  big  as  a  nine-  more  frugally,  with  less  display,  but 
gallon  cask,  has  no  better  word  in  his  no  less  heartily.  On  such  occasions 
mouth  for  men  or  fishes  than  snaps  of  you  see  them  at  their  best ;  with  what 
his  ugly  parrot’s  beak.  That  is  his  resource  they  build  their  little  fire,  set 
normal  condition.  But  picture  the  the  tiny  pot  of  rice  a-boiling,  and  split 
feelings  of  Diogenes,  if  at  the  portals  and  roast  their  fish.  A  Malay,  by  the 
of  his  tub  a  manure-heap  were  stacked  way,  who  would  not  dream  of  eating 
and  lighted  ;  and  imagination  may  flesh  unless,  before  life  had  gone  out 
give  some  clew  to  what  the  snapping  of  the  animal,  his  throat  had  been  cut 
turtle  thought,  on  breathing  the  pun-  and  ‘‘  Bismillah  ! — Thanks  to  Allah  !” 
gent,  suffocating,  tuba-laden  water,  murmured  over  him,  has  no  such  scru- 
as  it  penetrated  to  the  most  private  re-  pies  concerning  fish.  The  Lord  has 
cesses  of  his  pool.  And  when,  as  a  cut  their  throats  in  their  lifetime,  he 
crowning  insult,  a  human  foot  obtruded  argues,  pointing  to  their  gills.  We 
itself  upon  his  attention — peered  into  gave  them  a  tin  or  two  of  preserved 
his  study-window,  so  to  speak— what  meat,  which  they  accepted  gratefully, 
could  he  do  but  bite  emphatically  ?  and  with  a  pleasant  confidence  that  we 
Still  we,  of  course,  could  not  avoid  should  give  them  nothing  Aamw  orun- 
the  challenge  so  rudely  thrust  upon  us.  clean.  These  were  luxuries  to  them, 
A  cordon  was  formed  in  the  shallows  but  nothing  as  compared  with  the  in- 
above  and  below  the  pool  (as  if  we  were  effable  sweetness  of  condensed  milk  dug 
otter-hunting  in  the  Exo),  while  into  out  of  the  tin  with  the  forefinger,  and 
it  the  dug-out,  with  our  whole  remain-  sucked  off  as  it  dripped  in  luscious 
ing  supply  of  tuba,  was  capsized.  Wild  pendants.  Ice  was  a  novelty  to  most 
shoutings  a  few  minutes  later  told  that  of  them,  and  was  much  admired,  but 
our  antagonist  had  been  “  viewed,”  as,  more  handled  than  eaten.  “  Very  in- 
blinded  and  stupefied,  he  scratched  his  tensely  hot,”  they  said, 
retreat  through  the  pebbles  of  theslial-  While  we  ate  and  rested,  a  new  sup- 
low  water.  One  of  the  spears  thrust  ply  of  tuba  was  poured  out.  Off  went 
at  him  he  seized  by  the  bamboo  shaft,  the  Malays,  but  we  rested  awhile  ; 
and  crunched  between  his  jaws  as  easily  then,  with  changed  tactics,  lingering 
as  the  lady’s  foot  ten  minutes  before,  no’  more,  paddled  on  past  the  poison 
But  numbers  were  against  him  ;  he  and  the  fishing  into  the  hush  of  the 
was  turned  over  on  his  back,  and  afternoon  beyond,  where  the  river  ran 
brought  to  land.  Before  nightfall  undisturbed,  now  through  under- 
Diogenes  the  recluse  came  out  of  his  growth,  and  now  between  ricefields 
shell.  The  celebrity  ate  Diogenes,  and  and  patches  of  cocoanut,  till  we  came 
bore  away  his  tub.  to  a  dam  across  the  stream,  and  there 

By  lohdr,  the  hour  of  the  midday  awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  fishing, 
prayer,  we  reached  the  place  where  This  dam,  or  Mat,  as  it  is  really  called, 
luncheon  was  made  ready.  Where  a  is  a  barrier  of  wattled  bamboo  laid  like 
widespreading  banian-tree  hung  its  along  hurdle  across  from  bank  to  bank, 
aerial  roots  over  a  firm  bank  of  sand,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  part  above 
a  table-cloth  was  spread  with  Eastern  water  presents  a  sloping  face,  like  a 
makeshifts  for  luxury,  and  supjilies  of  miniature  glacis,  about  three  feet  high, 
ice  and  champagne  (a  celebrity  was  to  the  current.  There  is  a  backing  of 
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firmly  driven  stakes  to  this,  on  which, 
at  the  top  of  the  wicker-work  glacis,  is 
a  little  parapet  or  rampart  of  bamboo 
a  few  inches  wide.  On  this  we  stand 
with  our  spears,  and  wait  for  the  end. 
Kor  is  it  long  coming.  As  the  big  fish 
smell  the  tuba,  they  race  before  it  till 
they  come  to  the  hlat,  which  they  try 
to  leap.  Some  lucky  one,  now  and 
again,  may  leap  high  past  your  shoul¬ 
der  like  a  flashing  silver  projectile, 
sometimes  so  close  that  you  feel  the 
wind  of  him  on  your  face,  and  fall  into 
the  safety  behind  ;  but  many  pitch  on 
the  platform,  or  the  sloping  hurdle- 
work,  and  these  you  stab  at  in  the 
short  instant  they  lie  there.  Suppose 
you  miss,  your  trident  catches  in  the 
plaited  wicker-work  ;  you  endeavor  to 
withdraw  it,  when,  with  a  splash  and 
a  flap,  two  or  three  more  pitch  on  this 
side  and  on  that.  Your  neighbor  and 
rival  transfixes  one  ;  another  is  sliding 
back  as  your  spear  at  last  comes  free. 
As  he  wriggles  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  water,  you  stab  at  him,  and  this 
time,  perhaps,  with  an  aim  that  is  true. 

The  way  home  lay  through  the  mouth 
of  the  River  of  the  Free  into  a  bigger 
river,  up  which  it  is  necessary  to  pole 
for  a  mile  before  arriving  at  the  town 
of  Elephants’  Rock.  Toward  its  mouth 
the  River  of  the  Free  grows  wide  and 
swampy.  Very  dark  is  the  water,  flow¬ 
ing  like  clear  coffee  above  a  bottom  of 
brown  weeds.  Aty  companion  said  as 
much  to  one  Kulup  whom  we  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  pole  us,  and — it  shows  how 
easily  a  joke  is  made — his  reputation 
as  a  wit  was  established.  Kulup 
laughed  loud  and  long.  “  Brown  like 
cofiee  !”  says  he.  “  Like  coffee,  in¬ 
deed.  Plant  a  coffee-garden  here,  and 
it  would  surely  thrive  !”  The  joke  ad¬ 
mits  of  many  variations.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  Kulup  will  ever  speak  of  this  place 
without  enlarging  on  the  coffee-colored 
water. 

So  we  paddled  on  through  the  smooth 
water,  in  the  growing  darkness  in  and 


out  among  banks  of  rushes,  or  where 
the  giants  of  the  jungle  stand  like  col¬ 
umns  of  a  cathedral  at  the  water’s 
edge,  making  a  cloistered  stillness  and 
early  night,  into  patches  of  towering 
reeds  and  cactus-growths  called  many- 
Tcuang.  Now  and  again  a  fish  would 
be  heard  to  leap  out  of  the  water,  or  a 
startled  heron  would  clatter  out  of  the 
sedge,  to  pass,  a  moving  shadow,  into 
the  gloom.  Then  came  the  shrill  sis¬ 
terhood,  the  fierce  jungle  mosquitoes, 
humming  like  the  roar  of  distant  wa¬ 
ters,  who  perch  on  your  knee  and  draw 
blood  with  the  sharpest  lancet  in  the 
world,  or  charge  into  your  ear,  their 
trumpet  sharpening  to  a  whispered 
menacing  shriek.  You  slap  5’our  cheek, 
but  your  enemy  drifts  away  unharmed. 
Night  ^brings  also  its  fireflies.  A  bush 
here  and  a  bush  there  are  blessed  by 
them,  while  the  rest  are  left  in  dark¬ 
ness,  save  when  some  solitary  point  of 
light  is  wafted  to  them,  and  wanders 
lingering  about  their  foliage.  But  at 
their  trysts  they  are  in  thousands. 
Their  tiny  lamps  hang  poised  between 
every  leaf  and  twig  ;  they  darken  and 
illuminate  them  in  a  unison  of  flashes 
— and  how  can  they  do  that  ?  K  lip- 
klip,  the  Malays  call  them.  Like  a 
fairy  forge  breathed  on  by  magic  bel¬ 
lows,  the  happy  tree  grows  bright  and 
fades  again  in  alternate  seconds,  klip, 
klip,  klip,  klip. 

As  we  emerged  into  the  larger  river, 
hungry,  and  sullenly  resigned  to  pole, 
a  sound  as  of  twenty  pigs  in  misery  fell 
gladly  on  our  ears  ;  it  was  the  boat- 
song  of  a  Chinese  barge  being  poled 
up  river.  Gladly  we  boarded  her,  and 
were  quickly  borne  to  the  station  at 
Elephants’  Rock.  As  we  passed  the 
club  in  the  glare  of  bright  lamplight, 
it  seemed  like  day  after  night  to  hear 
the  click  of  billiard-balls,  the  hush  of 
the  punkah,  and  the  voices  of  English 
men  and  women.  When  the  East  lies 
in  darkness,  the  West  keeps  watch. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
American  Republic  and  a  European 
Power  is  an  event  so  startling  that  no 
one  has  yet  begun  to  measure  the  pos¬ 
sible  results.  Tlut  it  becomes  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  of  all  others,  to  consider 
promptly  and  profoundly  what  it 
means.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  us  and 
for  the  world  that  at  such  a  moment 
we  have  no  statesman  at  the  helm  of 
empire ;  but  only  a  weary,  sick  and 
spiritless  incubus,  assisted  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  by  an  amiable  philosopher. 
There  have  been  times  of  late  when 
men  of  affairs  have  sighed  for  Palmer¬ 
ston,, and  times  when  they  have  re¬ 
gretted  Disraeli.  Now,  there  is  reason 
to  wish  we  had  a  Cromwell  back  again. 
But  there  is  nobody  except  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  there 
is  little  need  to  enter  now.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  leading  American 
politicians — men  like  Mr.  Davies  and 
Mr.  Foraker,  for  example— have  not 
covered  themselves  with  glory  by  any 
nobility  of  attitude  in  a  great  crisis. 
It  may  be  said,  if  any  one  cares  to  say 
it,  that  “  the  Constitution”  has  not 
in  this  case  been  of  much  use  for  any 
wholesome  end.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
great  part  of  the  American  press  has 
behaved  abominably,  and  that  the  sugar 
rings,  and  the  financial  backers  of  the 
Cuban  Junta,  and  the  filibustering 
cliques  have  perverted  a  great  issue 
into  sordid  considerations.  However 
probably  we  may  suspect  that  the 
Maine  was  wrecked  by  a  foul  act,  or,  at 
the  best,  by  culpable  carelessness  in 
letting  her  anchor  over  a  mine,  it  is 
just  to  admit  that  Congress  is  not 
legally  justified  in  basing  the  American 
case  on  this  grievance,  when  Spain, 
denying  the  whole  case,  has  offered  to 
go  to  arbitration  as  to  both  the  facts 
and  the  resulting  liabilities,  and  the 
offer  stands  refused. 

But  all  these  pleas  are  beside  the 
real  issue.  The  broad  fact  is  that  a  great 
colony,  in  which  large  American  inter¬ 
ests  are  at  stake,  and  which  is  itself  the 
next  neighbor  of  the  United  States, 
Nrw  Series. — Vol,  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


has  been  for  generations  abominably 
misgoverned,  and  has  been  for  an  in¬ 
tolerable  period  in  revolt ;  that  Spain 
has  proved  to  be  hopelessly  unable  to 
re-establish  a  stable  and  civilized  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  tbe  island  ;  and 
that  in  her  fruitless  efforts  she  has  for 
a  long  time  past  been  guilty  of  revolt¬ 
ing  cruelty.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  great  Republic  has  found 
itself  gradually  drawn  and  driven  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case  to  interfere, 
much  as  Greece  was  in  Crete.  In  such 
a  case,  if  a  stable  Revolutionary  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  existed,  the  “  correct” 
course  would  probably  have  been  to 
recognize  it.  Unfortunately,  though 
the  Cubans  are  dogged  and  successful 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
power  and  can  hold  out  in  a  wild  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
establish  a  Government  with  which 
foreign  Powers  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  negotiate.  Hence  the  whole 
matter  drifted,  growing  worse  as  time 
went  on,  until  the  tardy  concessions 
of  a  somewhat  unreliable  “  autonomy,’’ 
and  finally  of  a  somewhat  shadovvy 
“  suspension  of  hostilities”  were  futile, 
and  until,  with  the  help  of  the  tragic 
incident  of  the  Maine,  a  state  of  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  had  arisen  in  America  such 
as  nothing  but  “  the  liberation  of 
Cuba”  would  content. 

America,  then,  has  not  invented  a 
crisis  for  her  own  evil  ends.  She  has 
been  dragged  and  driven  into  a  crisis, 
which  probably  her  shrewdest  business 
men  regret,  by  elemental  forces  of 
humanity  and  of  sympathy  for  op¬ 
pressed  .peoples,  and  a  natural  desire 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  liberty.  To 
these  motives,  apart  from  the  deep  in¬ 
fluence  of  kindred,  all  that  is  best  in 
these  islands  will  respond.  That  is 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  start¬ 
ling  manifestation  of  English  sympathy 
for  the  United  States  which  we  have 
witnessed  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
No  friend  of  liberty  and  progress  can 
doubt  that  this  is  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance— but  there  is  much  more  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  it  than 
52 
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an  amiable  wave  of  emotion,  and  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  look  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  face. 

The  greatest  events  in  the  world’s 
evolution  have  a  way  of  happening 
suddenly.  The  long  discontent  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  bad  old  days 
of  George  III.  blazed  out  into  armed 
resistance  and  republican  independence 
over  an  incident  which,  as  it  seems  to 
the  student  of  history,  might  easily 
have  fallen  out  otherwise.  There  are 
probably  few  who  doubt  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  was,  in  its  way,  inevitable,  and  a 
natural  part  of  the  world’s  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  a  deplorable  accident 
all  the  same.  When  the  breach  came 
it  was  a  deplorable  accident  all  the 
same.  When  the  breach  came  it  pro¬ 
duced  and  left  behind  it  bitter  mem¬ 
ories,  and  these  unhappily  were  fostered 
and  increased  by  the  mischievous  line 
pursued  by  many  leaders  of  English 
opinion  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  War 
of  Secession,  and  by  the  long  dispute 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  his  eternal 
honor,  ended  by  the  Alabama  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Probably  there  were  other 
causes,  not  political,  which  intensified 
the  hostility  of  nations  near  akin  and, 
in  many  of  the  most  essential  facts  of 
life,  alike.  It  is  unhappily  notorious 
that  only  a  very  few  years  ago  even 
the  “  best  Americans”  w'ere  received 
in  the  social  life  of  England  with  a 
kind  of  sneer.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Americans  them¬ 
selves,  for  lack  of  closer  knowledge  of 
the  comfortable  absurdities  which  we 
foster  in  the  Old  World,  assumed  that 
England  was  a  much  more  effete, 
illiberal,  and  nobility-ridden  commu¬ 
nity  than  she  is. 

Within  our  own  lifetime  both  these 
barriers  have  been  broken  down.  The 
Americans  are  pouring  into  London 
now  with  almost  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  with  probably  as  much  enjoyment 
as  they  once  poured  into  Paris,  and 
they  are  received  everywhere  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  appreciation.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  to  the  typical  man 
who  views  the  world  from  a  corner 
store  in  a  Western  town,  have  learnt 
to  know  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  London  and 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow  are  com¬ 
munities  at  least  as  progressive,  in  the 


real  sense  of  the  word,  as  either  New 
York  or  Peoria,  and  that  in  spite  of 
our  national  mania  for  expressing  all 
our  new  ideas  and  arrangements  in 
terms  that  date  from  the  Plantagenet, 
or  at  least  the  Tudor  times,  we  are 
quite  as  much  alive  to  the  great  ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  the 

government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  for  the  people”  as  anybody  is  in 
Washington. 

It  needed,  however,  an  international 
incident  to  give  some  expression  to 
these  new  relations.  Unluckily,  not 
only  during  the  Alabama  disputes,  but 
ever  since,  we  have  had  little  interna¬ 
tional  business  with  our  cousins  across 
the  sea,  except  in  conteutious  matters, 
which,  if  they  were  not  always  impor¬ 
tant,  were  often  irritating.  The  first 
sign  of  a  real  rapprochement  was  the 
excellent  effort  to  arrange  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty  which  grew  out  of  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  quarrel,  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  it  might  be  a  charter  of 
eternal  amity.  How  that  miscarried 
it  is  needless  now  to  remember.  But 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  down  to 
that  time,  and,  indeed,  down  to  this, 
American  statesmen  had  been  acting 
upon  a  fixed  idea  which  made  intimate 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country  unlikely  ;  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe,  and  they 
held  tenaciously  to  the  notion,  that  the 
United  States  could  and  should  keep 
herself  absolutely  free  from  all  entan¬ 
glements  with  the  Powers  of  the  Old 
W orld .  They  also  assumed,  someti  mes 
tacitly  and  sometimes  with  pardonable 
exaggerations  of  vocal  patriotism,  that 
the  United  States  was  the  destined 
leader  of  the  New  World,  and  that  all 
European  Powers  who  held  any  terri¬ 
tory  in  or  near  North  America  were 
there  more  or  less  on  sufferance.  So 
far  did  the  authorities  at  Washington 
carry  this  theory  of  aloofness  that  they 
even  declined  to  interefere,  although 
they  apparently  had  both  an  interest  and 
a  duty  in  doing  so,  in  the  arrangements 
made  between  the  European  Powers 
concerning  the  development  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  And  when  a  large 
body  of  English  public  opinion  was 
striving  against  great  odds  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  liberty  to  do  some- 
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thing  first  for  Armenia  and  then  for  incident  of  the  Cuban  trouble  ;  and 
Crete  and  Greece,  although  the  sym-  on  a  sudden  the  United  States,  which 
pathies  of  America  were  unquestionably  have  hitherto  hardly  dreamed  that 
on  the  same  side,  it  appears  to  be  clear  they  would  ever  be  at  war  with  any 
that  the  American  statesmen  practically  Power — except,  perhaps,  ourselves — 
washed  their  hands  of  all  responsibility  find  themselves  at  grips  with  one  of 
in  the  matter.  the  Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  It 

We  are  in  no  way  concerned  to  dis-  is  idle  to  speculate  at  this  stage  on 
cuss  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that  what  the  issues  of  battle  may  bring 
attitude.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  enough  forth  ;  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  for  such  a  nation  as  the  rapidly  that  the  contest  will  be  either  easily  or 
growing  Kepublic,  it  was  almost  in-  quickly  settled  ;  but,  whatever  vic- 
evitable.  It  is  more  important  to  tories  or  defeats  may  come,  there  can 
observe  that  such  a  diplomatic  isolation  be  no  doubt  that  momentous  conse- 
could  not  last,  and  that  of  late  there  quences  must  follow  for  America  from 
have  been  many  signs  that  Amei’ica  is  the  very  fact  that  she  has  found  it 
entering,  whether  she  will  or  no,  upon  necessary  to  fight.  During  the  ne- 
another  phase  of  her  history  in  which  gotiations  there  was  evidence  enough 
she  can  resist  these  wider  responsi-  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  fact  changes 
bilities  no  longer.  One  set  of  inci-  the  situation  for  American  diplomacy, 
dents  which  shows  the  drift  of  things  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  Continen- 
is  the  series  of  troubles  in  Hawaii  tal  Powers  took  the  side  of  Spain.  It 
which  are  ending  at  last,  in  spite  of  seemed,  indeed,  at  one  time,  as  if  very 
all  protests  of  the  old  school,  in  the  serious  pressure  might  be  brought  by 
establishment  of  an  American  outpost  our  old  friend  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
far  on  the  road  to  Australasia,  in  the  nominally  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but 
midst  of  a  network  of  relations  and  really  for  the  rescue'  of  a  European 
difficulties  such  as  the  old-time  politi-  sovereignty  from  a  very  awkward  situ- 
cians  of  the  United  States  had  no  con-  ation.  These  attempts  represented  the 
cern  with.  Another  world-circum-  converging  effect  of  several  different 
stance  which  is  driving  them  with  anti-American  tendencies.  In  the 
irresistible  force  in  the  same  direction  first  place  Austria,  for  reasons  of  dy- 
is  the  paralytic  stroke  which  has  sud-  nastic  alliance  and  religious  and  his- 
denly  smitten  the  Empire  of  China,  torical  sympathies,  is  frankly  and  strenu- 
Although  the  American  statesmen  ously  the  friend  of  Spain.  In  the  next 
stood  aloof  from  the  scramble  for  place,  both  Italy  and  Franco,  little  as 
Africa,  and  the  regulations  made  at  they  love  one  another,  are  anxious  to 
Berlin  concerning  African  trade  and  prevent  the  crippling  and  possible  de¬ 
jurisdiction,  it  is  impossible  to  sup-  struction  of  the  third  Power  in  that 
pose  that  they  can  equally  stand  aside  group  which  they  talk  of  as  the  Latin 
and  see  China  parcelled  out  among  the  Union.  In  the  existing  system  of 
European  States.  It  is  notorious  that  European  alliances  it  might  be  sup- 
China  is  in  some  respects  their  most  posed  that  the  common  instincts  and 
natural  field  for  commercial  develop-  interests  of  the  three  Latin  nations  had 
meat  over  sea.  American  interests  been  forgotten  ;  but  there  are  many 
and  enterprise  in  China  have  long  been  statesmen,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
important  and  must  grow  enormously,  who  have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  the 
It  would  be  a  suicidal  policy  for  Wash-  fact  that  such  a  grouping  might  well 
ington  to  allow  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  been  made  in  the  last  generation, 
to  parcel  out  the  Yellow  Empire  into  and  may  come  to  be  necessary  in  the 
tariff  zones  ;  and  even  if  Great  Britain  next.  Further,  it  is  perfectly  well 
secured  for  free  trade  a  certain  portion  known  that  there  are  currents  of 
of  the  territory,  that  mitigation  of  the  violent  anti-American  feeling  in  ruling 
evil  would  hardly  reconcile  the  United  quarters  in  Berlin,  and  the  German 
States  to  the  loss  of  such  an  enormous  Empire  was,  therefore,  perfectly  ready 
field  of  possibilities.  to  enter  con  amove  into  the  designs  of 

While  these  forces  are  rapidly  de-  its  existing  partners  at  Vienna  and 
veloping  comes  this  new  international  Rome.  Russia,  of  all  the  Continental 
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Powers,  was  probably  the  least  inclined  the  population,  would  not,  as  an  en- 


to  thwart  America,  but  she  has  no  in¬ 
terests  or  sympathies  which  would 
make  it  worth  while  to  oppose  in  such 
a  question  the  desires  of  France. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Concert  of  Europe  from 
putting  on  any  pressure  beyond  that 
of  platonic  representations  :  that  was 
the  outburst  of  public  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  made  it  clear  that,  how¬ 
ever  compliant  the  Ministry  might 
have  been  in  other  questions,  they 
would  not  and  could  not  do  anything 
but  sever  themselves  from  the  Concert 
if  it  attempted  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  United  States.  As  in  such  a  mat¬ 
ter  the  Concert  of  Europe  could  obvi¬ 
ously  act  in  the  last  resort  only  by 
naval  operations,  England  practically 
held  the  veto,  and  for  the  moment  the 
Concert  is  dumb. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  danger  has  gone  by.  It  may  easily 
happen  that  at  any  turn  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  war  there  may  seem  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  intervention  and  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe  may  be  tempted 
to  return  to  the  policy  of  pressure. 

Behind  these  diplomatic  relations 
and  possibilities  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  it  is  as  well  to 
face.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  men  at  Washington  do  not 
intend  nor  desire  to  annex  Cuba. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
most  competent  to  judge  that  the  end 
of  the  war,  in  which  of  course  America 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful  sooner 
or  later,  will  be  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  take  the  island  in  one  form 
or  other,  and  become  responsible  for 
its  future.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  this  will  be  an  unfortunate  result. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  will  not 
be  altogether  a  convenient  one  for  the 
United  States.  If  the  population  of 
the  island  is  to  be  admitted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship — a  logical  consequence 
which  cannot  long  be  avoided — the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  distinctly  awkward.  In 
Cuba  itself  the  insurgents  who  are  now 
fighting  Spain  would  probably  be  al¬ 
most  equally  dissatisfied  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  engineered  from  Wash¬ 
ington  or  New  York.  Certainly  the 
people  of  color  in  Cuba  who,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  are  probably  half 


thusiast  for  liberty  might  expect,  find 
themselves  happier  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  carpet-bagger 
than  they  were  under  the  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
But,  after  making  all  allowances,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  the  proper  result. 
So  far  as  industrial  development  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  might  plausibly  be  argued 
that  every  island  in  the  Antilles  would 
be  more  prosperous  and  better  man¬ 
aged  if  the  whole  archipelago  were 
annexed  to-morrow.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  even  in  some  of  our  own  isl¬ 
ands  it  is  to  American  enterprise  and 
capital  that  the  best  results — for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
trade — must  be  traced.  The  present 
Cuban  population  would  probably  be 
discontented  under  American  au8j)ices, 
but  Cuba  itself,  which  is  now  for  the 
most  part  a  grievous  wilderness,  would 
blossom  into  unimagined  prosperity 
and  productiveness  within  a  genera¬ 
tion. 

One  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  in¬ 
evitableness  of  things  will  add  the  isl¬ 
and  to  the  territories  of  the  Republic 
before  many  years  are  over.  But  if 
Cuba  goes,  so  will  Puerto  Rico.  And 
if  both  these  great  islands  are  annexed, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
chaotic  island  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  has  before  now  petitioned 
of  itself  for  annexation,  will  long  re¬ 
main  behind.  This,  then,  is  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  gives  occasion  for  thought 
to  the  European  Powers.  Once 
America  extends  her  borders  so  as  to 
include  the  greatest  of  the  Antilles, 
the  American  Jingo  is  bound  to  cast 
covetous  eyes  upon  the  rest  of  the 
group,  whether  it  be  owned  by  Eng¬ 
land,  or  by  France,  or  by  Holland,  or 
by  anybody  else.  As  a  matter  of 
strategical  fact,  the  great  American 
interest  in  this  region  is  the  command 
of  the  line  of  transit  at  Panama,  and 
of  the  hypothetical  canal  of  Nicaragua. 
For  both  these  purposes  even  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Cuba  does  not  enable  tire 
United  States  to  dominate  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Having  once  commenced  the 
enticing  game  of  making  successful 
war  with  Europe,  and  developing  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  the  point  of  hunt¬ 
ing  the  monarchical  foreigner  out  of 
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American  islands,  the  temptation  to  minion  of  Canada,  and  who  were  cer- 


carry  it  on  is  obvious.  And,  even 
apart  from  this  line  of  possibility,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  archipelago  will  bring 
America  into  still  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tion,  as  regards  the  problems  of  trade 
and  tariffs  and  communication,  with 
all  the  rest.  If  all  these  things  are  so, 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  fate 
which  has  driven  America  into  the 
])resent  war  has  also  precipitated  a  new 
and  grave  development  in  the  general 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
it  remains  to  ask  the  familiar  question 
— What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

We  have  little  hope  that  there  is  any 
one  now  powerful  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  England  who  will  have  the 
pluck  and  the  energy  to  do  what 
might  be  done.  As  we  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  a  time  when  we  sigh  for 
Cromwell  back  again.  But  however 
loudly  we  may  call  for  the  great  spirits, 
they  will  not  come.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  wliat  Eng¬ 
land  ought  to  do.  Her  principles,  her 
interest  and  her  sympathy  all  point  in 
the  same  direction.  The  simple  truth 
is,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
unhappy  breach  which  severed  the 
American  Republic  from  the  British 
Empire  as  a  hostile  Power  ought  to  be 
repaired,  so  far  as  it  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Anglo-American  alliance. 

No  sane  jierson  would  propose  that 
either  of  the  English-speaking  Powers 
should  abate  its  general  freedom  of 
action,  or  should  alter  its  internal 
government.  The  materials  are  ready 
to  hand  for  a  perfectly  simple  and  yet 
perfectly  effective  entente.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  the  responsible 
statesmen  of  England  and  America 
should  arrive  at  and  should  formulate 
a  policy  on  which  they  are  agreed  in 
those  matters  in  which  it  concerns 
them  to  act  together.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  cases  at  the  moment, 
apart  from  the  questions  arising-  from 
the  war  itself,  is  obviously  China. 
For  the  purposes  of  such  an  alliance 
we  take  it  that  responsible  men  in 
America  would  be  quite  content  for¬ 
mally  to  recognize  us,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  recently  suggested,  as  an 
American  Power,  who  owned  the  Do- 


tain  to  stay  there.  If  the  sympathetic 
state  of  feeling  which  now  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  wisely 
utilized  at  once,  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  those  negotiations  concern¬ 
ing  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  which 
were  apparently  never  altogether 
broken  off.  With  even  a  little  good¬ 
will  on  both  sides  it  is  ridiculous  to 
doubt  that  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
are  adequate  to  the  framing  of  a  clause 
under  which  all  ordinary  disputes  that 
may  arise  in  future  should  be  referred 
to  some  tribunal.  If  it  were  found 
possible  to  go  so  far,  it  would  probably 
prove  to  be  possible — and  we  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  reluc¬ 
tance  from  the  English  side — to  go  fur¬ 
ther  also  :  and  the  next  stage  would 
be  that  the  entente  would  become  an 
alliance,  under  which  each  Power 
might  at  least  undertake  to  assist  the 
other  in  a  defensive  warfare.  This 
would  mean,  in  plain  language,  that 
each  partner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
bination  would  safeguard  the  other 
against  the  risk  of  being  wiped  out  by 
a  combination  of  the  Continental  mili¬ 
tary  powers. 

Such  suggestions  have  been  floating, 
doubtless,  in  the  minds  of  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  above  all  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  sympathize  most  keenly 
with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress, 
during  these  exciting  weeks.  There 
has  been  a  natural  feeling,  of  course, 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
offer  our  help  to  America  as  if  she  were 
not  able  on  her  own  account  to  deal 
with  the  present  difficulty.  But  there 
was  surely  much  reason  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  which  was  made  before  war  be¬ 
came  llnally  inevitable,  that  if  an 
Anglo-American  entente  could  be 
brought  into  existence  and  declared, 
the  overwhelming  force  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  such  a  combination  would 
have  decided  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  in 
spite  of  all  the  natural  reluctance  of 
Spain,  without  a  blow.  It  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  hints  of  menace,  or  to  use  the 
language  of  a  braggart.  But  it  is  sober 
earnest  and  mere  fact  to  say  that  if 
there  were  statesmen  great  enough  to 
bring  into  existence  between  Great 
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Britain  and  America  an  entente  as 
stable  as  that  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  generation,  has  bound  to¬ 
gether  such  heterogeneous  units  as 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  its  in¬ 
fluence,  not  only  on  this,  but  on  all 
quarrels  of  the  world  in  which  either 
of  us  are  concerned,  would  be  decisive. 
We  have  mentioned  the  Triple  Alliance. 
It  was  a  combination  inspired  by  fear 
and  jealousy  and  cemented  by  the 
idolatry  of  force.  Except  for  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  States  concerned, 
one  of  which  at  least  is  not  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  it  has  not  to  our  knowledge 
served  a  single  useful  end,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  some  bad  ones.  The 
three  Powers  which  compose  it  have 
literally  no  common  bond  except  the 
fear  of  neighbors,  whom  they  are  by 
no  means  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Compare  this  with  such  an  under¬ 
standing  as  is  now  suggested  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  of  the  same  race,  and 
of  the  same  speech.  Although  by 
certain  historic  blunders  we  have 
ceased  to  be  members  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity,  yet  our  law  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  great  part  the  same.  On 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  .arise  in  the  policy  of  the 
world  we  think  alike.  Of  the  Great 
Powers  we  are,  unhappily,  the  only 
two  in  whose  national  life  freedom,  in 
any  real  sense,  has  made  her  home,  as 
we  are  also  the  only  two  who  have  not 
by  choice  or  circumstance  been  bound 
in  the  frightful  chains  of  that  military 
madness  which  has  turned  the  Con¬ 
tinent  into  a  camp. 

More  than  that,  we  have  enormous 
common  interests  all  round  the  world. 
We  are  the  great  adventurers,  the  great 
capitalists,  the  great  traders,  the  great 
colonists.  Although  America  has  not 
chosen  till  now  to  be  one  of  the  first 
naval  Powers,  it  is  her  obvious  neces¬ 
sity  and  destiny,  and,  if  we  did  not 
hold  the  command  of  the  seas,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  take  it. 
And  precisely  because  of  all  these 
things  we  both  of  us  are  very  cordially 
detested  and  very  bitterly  envied  by 
the  military  Powers.  We  in  England 
have  had  cause  to  know  of  late  how 
easy  it  would  be  on  due  occasion  to 
make  a  combination  of  Europe  against 


us,  as  there  might  have  been  in  the 
past  weeks,  or  may  be  in  the  ensuing 
ones,  against  America.  The  chances 
which  might  make  such  a  possibility  a 
vital  danger  to  either  of  the  English- 
speaking  States  are  evident  enough  to 
those  who  know  the  facts  of  foreign 
policy.  If,  then,  alliances  are  to  bo 
founded,  like  the  Triplice,  upon  the 
potent  motive  of  a  common  danger, 
there  is  common  danger  enough  for 
us.  But  the  motive  of  a  common  in¬ 
terest  is  equally  there,  and  the  wor¬ 
thiest  motive  of  all,  which  is  that  of  a 
common  good  purpose,  would  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  real  mainspring  of 
such  an  effort.  We  have  said  that  the 
Triplice,  powerful  as  it  is,  has  hardly 
been  used  for  the  world’s  good.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  would  bo  difficult, 
even  for  our  bitterest  enemies  abroad, 
to  suggest  any  case  in  which  the  united 
strength  of  England  and  America 
would  be  ever  likely  to  be  put  forth, 
W'hich  would  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind. 

It  is  possible  even  to  look  further. 
If  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  power 
which  such  a  combination  could  wield 
if  and  when  it  chose,  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  able, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  take  effectual 
steps  toward  that  ideal  which,  to  even 
the  greatest  optimists,  seems  almost 
hopeless— namely,  the  suppression  of 
war.  It  would  be  certainly  the  desire 
of  an  Anglo-American  combination  to 
make  universal,  as  between  all  sover¬ 
eign  States,  any  method  of  permanent 
arbitration  which  had  in  ])ractice 
proved  effectual  between  themselves. 
For  such  a  policy  they  would  surely 
have  the  ready  support  at  least  of  all 
the  smaller  Powers,  and  probably  of 
some  among  the  greater  Powers  also. 
It  is  needless  to  point  the  obvious 
moral  that  if  any  system  of  permanent 
and  general  arbitration  hud  existed, 
the  present  war  would  never  have  be¬ 
gun. 

Before  the  days  of  Alfred,  when 
private  war  was  a  common  habit  of  set¬ 
tling  disputes  in  England,  it  would 
have  seemed,  even  to  the  most  san¬ 
guine,  incredible  that  in  later  genera¬ 
tions  men  would  take  even  the  most 
furious  or  the  most  vital  quarrels  in  an 
orderly  fashion  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
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tedious  old  gentleman  in  a  wig.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  some  day  our  re¬ 
mote  descendants  may  wonder  why  we 
were  such  fools  as  to  tolerate  for  cen¬ 
tury  after  century  so  stupid,  so  risky, 
and  so  eminently  inequitable  a  method 
of  settling  national  disagreement  as  that 
of  the  organization  of  scientific  murder. 

We  need  insist,  however,  upon  no 
individual  application,  and  upon  no 
particular  form  for  what  we  have  de¬ 


scribed  as  the  entente  ;  but  we  may  in¬ 
sist  on  two  things.  First,  that  the 
present  crisis  is  a  golden  opportunity  ; 
and,  next,  that  if  over  there  was  a 
human  institution  of  which  it  would 
not  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  would 
make  on  the  whole  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  it  is  a  Treaty  of  Amity  be¬ 
tween  the  severed  Powers  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  race. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


HAVANA  AND  THE  HAVANESE.* 


BY  RICHARD  DAVEY. 


Notwithstanding  the  mosquito 
nuisance  and  bad  drainage,  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  first  impression  of  Havana  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  agreeable,  and  the  pleasing 
illusion  is  never  completely  destroyed. 
The  harbor  is  wonderfully  picturesque. 
Opposite  the  entrance  stands  the  Moi’o 
Castle,  almost  a  facsimile  of  that 
curious  little  castellated  Moorish  for- 


*  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Diego 
Valasquez,  the  Conqueror  of  Cuba,  founded 
the  fatnous  city  of  San  Cbristobal  de  la  Habana 
in  1508,  and  being  immensely  impressed  by 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  harbor,  and  its 
generally  favorable  position  for  trade  pur- 
po.se8,  he  called  it  la  Hate  del  Nueto  Hondo, 
the  key  to  the  New  World.  So  far  he  was 
right,  and  until  quite  recently  Havana  stood 
forth  among  the  richest  cities  in  Southern 
America  The  early  history  of  Cuba,  like 
that  of  all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  consists 
of  a  series  of  attacks  by  Spanish,  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  buccaneers  and  privateers. 
In  1538,  these  adventurers  burnt  the  new  city 
to  the  ground,  but,  Phoenix-like,  it  soon  rose 
above  its  ashes,  and  was  eventually  protected 
by  a  chain  of  fortifications  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  resist  a  siege  by  the  Dutch  in 
1638.  From  1763  until  February.  1763,  the 
English,  under  Sir  George  Pickock,  held  the 
place.  It  was  finally  restored  to  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  and  the  evacuation,  on  July  10th  of 
the  same  year,  was  celebrated  with  great  re¬ 
joicing  ;  Britain  being,  at  that  date,  distinctly 
unpopular  in  Cuba.  In  1768,  France  having 
ceded  Loui>iana  to  Spain,  Don  Antonio  Alloa 
sailed  for  New  Orleans,  to  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  Their  Catholic  Majesties.  He 
was  so  ill  received  as  to  be  obliged  to  return 
forthwith  to  Havana,  where  Marshal  O’Reilly, 
an  Irish  exile,  organized  an  expedition  to 
Louisiana,  and  seized  the  capital,  which  w’as 
not  held  for  very  long.  In  1803,  Havana  was 
partly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  some  ten 
thousand  persons  were  left  homeless.  Under 


tress  which  faces  the  beautiful  monas¬ 
tery  and  Church  of  Belem,  at  Lisbon. 
To  the  left  are  two  rather  sharp 
promontories,  crested  by  several  fine 
churches,  one  “  Los  Angelos,”  fully 
two  hundred  years  old — an  age  in  the 
New  World,  corresponding  to  hoar 
antiquity  in  the  Old, — beyond  these, 
upon  a  number  of  low-lying  hills, 
rises  the  city,  an  irregular  mass  of  one¬ 
storied  dwellings,  painted  a  vivid 
ochre,  and  interspersed  with  church 
domes  and  towers — with  here  and 
there  tall,  lank  cocoa  palms,  or  a  tuft 
of  banana  leaves  waving  over  some 
garden  wall.  Vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  feluccas,  with  their  swal¬ 
low-shaped  sails,  some  dazzling  white, 
others  a  deep-red  brown,  fill  up  the 
foreground — while  canoe-like  market 
boats  laden  with  tropical  fruits,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  rowed  by 
negroes  naked  to  the  waist,  scud  in 
all  directions  over  the  deep-blue  waters. 


the  governorship  of  the  celebrated  Tacon, 
Havana  soon  resumed  its  foremost  position, 
and  was  almost  entirely  re>>uilt  in  stone  and 
masonry,  whereas,  hitherto,  most  of  the 
houses  had  been  of  wood,  thatched  with 
straw.  If  you  ask.  “  Who  built  that  tine 
edifice  ?”  the  answer  is  invariably,  “  Tacon.” 
”  Yon  theatre?”  ‘‘  Tacon.”  It  is  literally 
a  case  of  Taeon  qui,  Tacon,  m  e  Tacon  qiu. 
He  is  the  benevolent  Figaro  of  the  place. 
The  wonders  which  he  performed  in  a  short 
time  prove  clearly  that  when  the  island  is 
energetically  governed,  it  flourishes  marvel¬ 
lously.  The  present  century  has  been  one  of 
intermittent  revolt,  culminating  in  disaster, 
and  in  the  singularly  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  which  at  present  occupies  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Arriving,  as  I  did,  from  New  York, 
which  I  had  left  deep  in  snow,  this 
summer  scene  was  most  exhilarating, 
and  the  exceeding  transparency  of  ih^e 
Cuban  atmosphere  added  considerably 
to  its  beauty.  Everything  seemed  un¬ 
usual,  novel,  and,  above  all,  utterly 
unlike  what  I  expected.  The  impress 
of  the  mother-country,  Spain,  is  felt 
and  seen  everywhere,  and  modern 
American  influences  are  barely  per¬ 
ceptible,  as  yet.  From  the  sea,  Havana 
might  be  Malaga  or. Cadiz,  but  when 
you  land,  memories  of  Pompeii  imme¬ 
diately  crowd  upon  you.  What  we 
should  call  the  city  proper,  the  com¬ 
mercial  quarter  of  the  Cuban  capital, 
consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes, 
traversed  by  one  or  two  broadish  streets, 
the  principal  of  which,  known  all  over 
Southern  America  and  the  West  Indies 
as  Calle  O’Reilly,  runs  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Palace,  right  out  to  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Few  of  the  houses  which 
line  these  lanes  and  alleys  are  more 
tlian  one  story  high,  but  that  one  story 
so  exceedingly  lofty,  that  it  would 
make  three  in  an  average  London 
dwelling.  The  lower  half  of  every 
house  is  painted  either  a  deep  darkish 
blue,  a  deep  Egyptian  red,  or  a  vivid 
yellow  ochre  ;  the  upper  part  is  always 
a  dazzling  white.  As  in  Pompeii,  you 
notice  rows  of  stucco  columns,  painted 
half  one  color,  half  another.  Peeping 
through  the  ever-open  doorways,  you 
may,  as  you  pass  along,  obtain  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  casual  glimpse 
of  the  interior  of  the  dwellings.  If 
you  are  early  enough,  you  may  behold 
the  family  at  its  toilet,  for  there  is 
very  little  privacy  anywhere  in  Cuba, 
every  act,  from  entry  into  life  to  its 
final  exit,  from  baptism  to  burial, 
being  serenely  performed  in  the  utmost 
publicity.  The  lower  windows,  over¬ 
looking  the  street,  are  protected  by 
heavy  iron  bars,  and  behind  these  you 
may,  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town, 
see  lively  groups  of  ilavanese  Geishas, 
their  faces  ihickly  powdered  with  rice 
flour,  their  long  black  hair  plaited,  and 
their  opulent  charms  displayed  to 
liberal  advantage — “  sono  donn  die 
fano  all’amore  !”  These  same  curious 
overhanging  windows,  with  their  iron 
bars,  would  give  the  place  a  prison-like 
appearance,  were  they  not  painted  in 


the  most  brilliant  colors— orange,  scar¬ 
let,  and  pea-green.  More  frequently 
than  not,  the  fragrance  of  the  family 
dinner  falls  pleasantly  on  your  olfac¬ 
tory  nerve,  and  you  may  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  cook,  a  negress,  invaria¬ 
bly,  presiding  over  the  charcoal  stove 
in  the  kitchen,  turban  on  head,  a  long 
calico  skirt  streaming  behind  her,  and 
in  her  mouth  the  inevitable  cigarette, 
without  which  no  Cuban  colored  lady 
can  be  happy.  In  spite  of  the  wretched 
system  of  drainage,  you  rarely  come 
across  a  foul  smell,  except  in  that  hot¬ 
bed  of  yellow  fever,  the  market-place, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  In¬ 
quisition,  and  was  once  the  scene  of  an 
unusual  number  of  Atitos  da  fe — a 
favorite  form  of  religious  entertain¬ 
ment  in  South  America,  it  would 
appear,  for  in  a  curious  old  book, 
dated  1G83,  which  I  picked  up  in 
Havana  for  a  few  pence,  the  author 
complains  of  the  dull  times,  “  nobody, 
not  even  a  nigger,  having  been  burnt 
alive,  for  nearly  six  months.”  A 
Ilavanese  Auto  da  fe,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Spanish  supremacy,* must  have 
been  quite  a  pretty  sight,  including,  as 
it  did,  an  allegorical  procession  to  the 
place  of  execution,  with  children 
dressed  in  white  as  angels,  and  little 
nigger  boys  as  devils,  tails  and  horns 
complete,  dancing  before  the  con¬ 
demned,  who,  of  course,  wore  the 
traditional  san  heuito,  a  sort  of  high 
mitre  and  shirt,  embellished  with 
demoniacal  representations  of  Satan 
and  his  imps,  capering  amid  flames 
and  forked  lightning.*  Then  came 
the  Governor  and  his  court,  the  civil 
and  military  officials,  the  clergy,  the 
monks,  and  the  friars  singing  the 
seven  penitential  psalms — in  a  word, 
everything  muy  grandioso  y  spccta- 
colose." 

There  is  no  West  End,  so  to  speak, 
in  Havana,  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
being  scattered  through  every  part  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  finer  houses  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  but  they  are  all 
built  on  one  plan,  in  the  classical  style, 
with  an  inner  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  handsome  marble  or  stucco  columns. 
I  imagine  them  to  be  designed  much  on 


*  Such  a  procession  is  shown  in  a  quaint 
engraving  in  the  work  above  alluded  to. 
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the  same  plan  as  the  villas  of  ancient  all  events  from  the  streets  of  the  cap- 
llome.  In  the  centre  of  the  Pateo  ital.  It  is,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  it 
there  is  generally  a  garden,  rich  in  was,  a  very  singular  looking  vehicle, 
tropical  vegetation,  shading  either  a  with  its  wondei’ful  spider-web-like 
fountain  or  a  large  gilded  aviary  full  wheels,  its  long  shafts,  and  its  horse  or 
of  brilliant  parrots  and  parrakeets.  In  mule,  upon  whose  back  the  driver 
some  houses  there  is  a  picture  or  statue  should  perch  in  a  clumsily  made  saddle, 
of  the  Virgin,  or  some  Saint,  with  a  It  had  something  of  the  litter  on 
silver  lamp  burning  before  it  day  and  wheels,  and  was  usually  occupied,  of 
night.  In  the  Pateo,  the  family  as-  an  afternoon  on  feast  days,  by  two  or 
sembles  of  an  evening,  the  ladies  in  three  ladies,  magnificently  dressed  in 
full  dress — and  as  it  is  generally  bril-  full  ball  costume,  and  blazing  with 
liantly  illuminated,  the  pleasant  do-  jewels,  the  fairest  of  the  trio  sitting  on 
mestic  scene  adds  greatly  to  the  gay  the  knees  of  the  other  two.  The 
ajipearance  of  the  streets,  which  fill  volante  was  sometimes  splendidly 
with  loungers,  in  the  cool  of  the  even-  decorated  with  costly  silver  platings 
iiig.  and  rich  stuffs.  The  negro  driver 

The  handsomest  street  in  Havana  is  wore  a  very  smart  dark  blue  and  red 
the  Cerro,  a  long  thoroughfare  run-  cloth  livery,  covered  with  gold  lace, 
ning  up  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  high  jack  boots  coming  almost  up  to 
bordered  on  either  side  by  enormous  his  waist,  and  carried  a  long  silver- 
old  villas,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  mounted  whip  in  his  hand  ;  victorias 
gardens.  The  finest  of  these  mansions  and  landaus  have  usurped  the  place  of 
belongs  to  the  very  old  Hernandez  these  old  world  coaches,  excepting  in 
family,  and  is  built  of  white  marble,  the  country,  where  they  are  often  to 
in  the  usual  classical  style.  The  be  met  with  on  the  high  roads, 
adjacent  villa,  Santo  Veneo,  has  a  For  its  size  (the  population  is  about 
lovely  garden,  and  used  to  be  famous  230,000)  Havana  is  exceptionally  well 
for  its  collection  of  orchids,  the  late  supplied  with  public  and  private  car- 
Countess  de  Santo  Veneo,  a  very  riages.  You  can  hire  an  excellent 
wealthy  lady,  being  a  great  collector,  victoria  de  plaza  for  1  f r.  50  the  hour. 
She  was  a  clever,  agreeable  woman,  and  a  custom  which  the  London 
well  known  in  Paris,  where  she  usually  County  Council  might  imitate  and 
spent  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  introduce  with  advantage,  has  long 
the  midst  of  a  perfect  forest  of  cocoa  been  in  use  in  the  Cuban  capital.  To 
jtalms  stands  the  former  summer  villa  avoid  extortion  from  the  cab-drivers, 
of  the  Bishops  of  Havana,  now  a  the  lamp-posts  are  painted  various 
private  residence.  colors,  red  for  the  central  district,  blue 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  follow  for  the  second  circle,  and  green  for  the 
the  handsome  dwellings  of  the  Hav-  outer.  Thus,  in  a  trice,  the  fare  be- 
auese  Sangre  Azul,  of  the  Marquese  comes  aware  when  he  gets  beyond  the 
dos  Hermanos,  of  the  Conde  Penalver,  radius  and  pays  accordingly.  Trouble 
of  the  Marqueza  de  Rio  Palma,  etc.  with  the  Havanese  hack  coachman. 
The  cacti  in  these  villa  gardens  are  of  usually  a  colored  man,  and  very  civil, 
amazing  size  and  shape,  some  showing  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence, 
leaves  thick  and  strong  enough  to  bear  Although  an  eminently  Catholic 
the  weight  of  a  full-grown  man.  Un-  city,  Havana  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich 
fortunately  these  Havana  Edens  are  in  churches.  A  goodly  number  have 
infested  all  the  year  round  by  swarms  been  destroyed  during  the  various 
of  mosquitos.  The  residents  seem  skin  rebellious,  especially  those  of  the 
proof,  and  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  relig- 
tho  insects’  attacks.  But  woe  waits  ious  orders  were  suppressed.  The 
on  the  unwary  new-comer  who  tempts  largest  church  is  the  Mercede,  a  fine 
fate  by  lingering  in  these  lovely  gar-  building  in  the  rococo  style,  with  hand- 
dens  !  some  marble  altars  and  some  good 

The  picturesque  volante,  once  as  pictures.  It  is  crowded,  on  Sundays 
essentially  Cuban  as  the  gondola  is  and  holidays,  by  the  fashionable  world 
Venetian,  has  entirely  disappeared,  at  of  the  place,  the  youug  men  forming 
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up  in  rows  outside  the  church  as  soon 
as  Mass  is  over,  to  gaze  at  the  senoritas 
and  their  chaperons.  Tlie  Cathedral  is 
the  chief  architectural  monument  of 
interest  in  Havana.  It  was  erected  for 
the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
usual  Hispano-American  style,  with  a 
big  dome,  and  two  stumpy  towers  on 
either  side  of  the  centre.  Internally 
the  effect  is  rather  heavy,  owing  to  the 
dark  color  of  the  marbles  which  cover 
the  walls,  but  compared  with  most 
churches  in  these  latitudes,  the  edifice 
is  in  exceptionally  good  taste,  with  a 
remarkable  absence  of  the  tawdry 
images  and  wonderful  collections  of 
trumpery  artificial  fiowers  and  glass 
shades,  which,  as  a  rule,  disfigure 
South  American  churches.  The  choir 
would  be  considered  handsome  even  in 
Home,  and  the  stalls  are  beautifully 
carved  in  mahogany.  Almost  all  the 
columns  in  the  church  are  also  mahog¬ 
any,  highly  polished,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  deep  red  marble,  most  strik¬ 
ing  when  relieved,  as  in  this  case,  by 
gilt  bronze  capitals.  In  the  choir  is 
the  tomb  of  Columbus.  The  great 
navigator  died,  as  most  of  my  readers 
will  doubtless  be  aware,  at  Valladolid, 
in  Spain,  on  Ascension  Day,  1500,  and 
his  body  was  at  first  deposited,  after 
the  most  pompous  obsequies,  in  the 
church  of  San  Francisco,  in  that  city. 

In  1513,  the  remains  were  conveyed 
to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  La 
Quabas,  at  Seville,  where  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  erected  a  monument  over 
them,  bearing  the  simple  but  appro¬ 
priate  inscription  : — 

“  A  Castile  y  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon.” 

Twenty-three  years  later,  the  body 
of  Columbus,  with  that  of  his  son 
Diego,  was  removed  to  the  island  of 
San  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  and  interred 
in  the  principal  church  of  the  capital  ; 
but  when  that  island  was  ceded  to  the 
French,  the  Spaniards  claimed  the 
ashes  of  the  Discoverer,  and  they  were 
carried  to  Havana  and  solemnly  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Cathedral,  on  the  15th 
January,  1796.  The  remains,  which, 
by  this  time,  it  seems,  were  scanty 
enough,  were  placed  in  a  small  urn, 


deposited  in  a  niche  in  the  left  wall  of 
the  chancel,  and  sealed  up  with  a 
marble  slab,  surmounted  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  bust  of  the  bold  explorer,  wreathed 
with  laurel.  The  inscription,  a  very 
poor  one,  excited  considerable  ridicule, 
and  a  pasquinade  was  circulated, 
lamenting  the  absence  of  the  nine 
Muses  on  the  occasion  of  its  composi¬ 
tion. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  San  Domingo  have  set  up  a 
protest  in  favor  of  certain  bones  which 
have  been  discovered  in  their  own 
cathedral,  and  declare  by  their  gods, 
or  by  their  saints,  that  never  a  bone 
of  Columbus  left  their  island,  and  that 
the  relics  of  the  great  Christopher  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Havana,  unto  which 
so  many  pilgrimages  have  been  made, 
are  as  apocryphal  as  were  those  of  cer¬ 
tain  saints  mentioned  by  the  learned 
Erasmus. 

Of  the  other  numerous  Havanese 
churches  there  is  not  much  to  be  said, 
except  that  nearly  all  have  remarkable 
ceilings,  decorated  in  a  sort  of  mosaic 
work  in  rare  woods,  often  very  artistic 
in  design.  Columns  of  mahogany  are 
frequently  seen,  and  nearly  all  the 
churches  are  lined  with  very  old  Span¬ 
ish  or  Dutch  tiles.  The  Church  of 
Santa  Clara,  attached  to  a  very  large 
nunnery,  is  a  favorite  place  of  devo¬ 
tion  with  the  fashionable  ladies,  who 
squat  on  a  piece  of  carpet  in  front  of 
the  Madonna,  with  their  negro  attend¬ 
ant  kneeling  a  few  feet  behind  them. 
When  the  lady  has  performed  her  de¬ 
votions,  the  sable  footman  takes  up  her 
carpet,  and  follows  her  out  of  the 
church,  walking  solemnly  a  few  feet 
behind  her.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Mercede  there  is  a  very  curious  picture 
representing  a  group  of  Indians  being 
slaughtered  by  a  number  of  Spaniards. 
In  the  centre  is  a  wooden  cross,  upon 
the  transverse  portions  of  which  Our 
Lady  is  seated,  holding  the  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms.  In  the  corner  is  a 
long  inscription  of  some  historical 
importance.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“  The  Admiral,  Don  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  the  Spanish  Army,  being  possessed 
of  the  ‘  Cerro  de  la  Vaga,’  a  place  in  the 
Spanish  island,  erected  on  it  a  cross,  on 
whose  right  arm,  the  2d  of  May,  1492,  in 
the  night,  there  appeared,  with  her  most 
precious  Son,  the  Virgin,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
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The  Indians,  who  occupied  the  island,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  Her,  drew  their  arrows  and  fired 
at  Her,  but,  as  the  arrows  could  not  pierce 
the  sacred  wood,  the  Spaniards  took  courage, 
and,  falling  upon  the  said  Indians,  killed  a 
great  number  of  them.  And  the  person  who 
saw  this  wonderful  prodigy  was  the  V.  P.  F. 
Juan.” 

The  Jesuits  have  an  important  col¬ 
lege  for  boys  in  Havana.  Annexed  to 
it  is  an  observatory,  said  to  be  the  best 
organized  in  South  America.  Tlie 
church  is  handsome,  and  over  the  high 
altar  hangs  a  famous  holy  family,  by 
Ribeira.  In  connection  with  this  col¬ 
lege  there  is  also  a  museum  and  library, 
especially  rich  in  drawings  and  prints, 
illustrating  Cuban  life  and  scenery, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to 
our  own  times. 

The  wooden  images  of  saints  on  the 
altars  in  the  Havanese  churches  are 
most  picturesque,  and  their  costumes 
often  very  amusing.  St.  Michael,  for 
instance,  may  appear  in  white  kid 
dancing  shoes  and  a  short  velvet  frock, 
and  the  Madonna  is  usually  attired  in 
the  cumbersome  court  dress  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  ;  with  farthingale  and 
ruff  complete.  I  have  seen  the  sacred 
Bambino  represented  as  quite  a  nice- 
looking  English  boy,  with  a  sash  and 
straw  hat,  and  the  neatest  of  shoes,  or 
even  as  a  Scotch  laddie,  in  the  smart¬ 
est  of  kilts.  These  oddly  attired 
images  are  doubtless  dreams  of  heaven¬ 
ly  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
darkey. 

The  numerous  charitable  institutions 
in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  isl¬ 
and,  are  well  managed,  and  generally 
clean.  The  Casa  de  Beneficencia, 
founded  by  the  famous  Las  Casas,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  extremes  of  life,  the 
very  young  and  very  old,  is  especially 
interesting.  It  is  managed  by  those 
admirable  women,  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
exquisite  comfort  and  cleanliness  of 
the  Lazar  House,  situated  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  in  which  six  nuns 
and  two  priests  have  banished  them¬ 
selves  from  the  world  in  order  to  tend 
the  many  hajjless  lepers  on  the  island. 

But  admirably  managed,  roomy,  and 
well  endowed  though  they  undoubtedly 
are,  the  charitable  establishments  of 
Havana  do  not  supply  the  demand,  for 
the  place  swarms  with  beggars.  Never, 


no,  not  even  in  Spain  or  Italy,  have  I 
seen  such  terrible  beggars  as  those  of 
Cuba.  They  haunt  you  everywhere, 
gathering  round  the  church  doors, 
whining  for  alms,  insulting  you  if  you 
refuse  them,  and  pestering  you  as  you 
go  home  at  night,  never  leaving  you  till 
you  either  bestow  money  on  them,  or 
escape  within  your  own  or  some  friend¬ 
ly  door. 

Kingsley  described  Havana  as  “  the 
Western  Abomination,”  so  low  was 
his  opinion  of  the  moral  tone  of  its 
inhabitants.  Whether  his  judgment 
was  right  or  wrong,  I  dare  not  say, 
but  I  know  enough  to  convince  me 
that  the  average  Havanese  drawing¬ 
room  can  provide  quite  as  much  ill- 
natured  gossip  as  any  in  London. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Southern  Amer¬ 
ica,  religion  has  become  a  mere  affair 
of  ceremony  and  outward  observance, 
with  little  or  no  moral  influence.  I 
am  assured  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  reaction,  and  that 
numerous  missions  have  been  preached 
by  priests  and  friars,  imported  from 
Europe  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the 
zeal  of  the  native  clergy,  which  has 
very  possibly  been  affected  by  the  ener¬ 
vating  influence  of  the  climate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  churches  in  Cuba 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest, 
by  reason  of  the  quaint  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  scenes  their  interiors  exhibit.  In 
some  of  them  the  music  is  admirable 
in  its  way,  although  entirely  of  an 
operatic  character.  At  the  Mercede 
there  is  a  full  orchestra,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  singers  from  the  opera  may  often 
be  heard  at  High  Mass. 

Church  has  always,  in  Latin  coun¬ 
tries,  been  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  flirtation,  and  I  remember  one 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Havana,  being  initiated  by  a  friend 
into  the  mysteries  of  fan  language. 
We  watched  a  young  lady,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  good  looking  and  richly  ap¬ 
parelled,  who,  after  she  had  said  her 
preliminary  devotions,  looked  round 
her  as  if  seeking  somebody.  Presently 
she  opened  her  fan  very  wide,  which,  as 
the  Cuban  who  was  with  us  at  the  time 
assured  us,  meant  “  I  see  you.”  Then 
she  half  closed  it,  this  indicated  **  Come 
and  see  me.”  Four  fingers  were  next 
placed  upon  the  upper  half  of  the 
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closed  fan,  signifying,  “  At  half-past 
four.”  The  fan  was  next  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  which,  we  were  told, 
signided  the  fact  that  the  lady  would 
be  alone.  A  llavanese  lady,  who  is  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  system  of  signalling,  can 
talk  by  the  hour  with  tlie  help  of  her 
fan,  and  of  a  bunch  of  variously  col¬ 
ored  flowers,  each  of  \vhich  has  some 
special  meaning. 

The  Havanese  shops  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  European  and  native 
goods,  but,  as  in  almost  all  tropical 
countries,  very  few  of  them  have  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  wares  are  exposed  in  the 
open,  as  in  an  Eastern  bazaar.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  jewellers’  and  gold¬ 
smiths’  shops  were  renowned  through¬ 
out  the  Western  world,  but  now,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  are  entirely  ruined. 
Even  in  1878,  when  the  shoe  first  be¬ 
gan  to  pinch  in  Cuba,  many  fine 
jewels,  and  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  old  Spanish  silver,  Louis  XV.  fans, 
snuff-boxes,  and  bric-a-brac  of  all 
kinds,  were  offered  for  sale.  Often  a 
negress  would  come  to  the  hotel  bear¬ 
ing  a  coffer  full  of  things  for  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  the  mistress  who  sent  the  good 
woman  must  have  had  implicit  trust 
in  her  servant,  for  she  frequently  sold 
her  wares  for  very  considerable  sums. 
Few  of  the  Havanese  nobility  and  rich 
planters  have  anything  worth  selling 
left  them  nowadays,  but  only  a  few 
years  ago  Havana  was  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  bargain  seekers. 

Among  so  pleasure-loving  a  people 
as  the  Cubans,  public  amusements 
hold  a  far  more  prominent  place  than 
they  do  in  any  of  the  United  States, 
with,  perhaps,  the  sole  exception  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  carnival  at 
Havana  was  at  one  time  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  Americas.  For  many 
years,  however,  its  glories  have  been 
declining,  and  during  the  last  few 
decades  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
have  taken  scant  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  can  remember,  however,  many  years 
ago,  seeing  the  famous  ribbon  dance, 
performed  by  people  of  quality,  in  the 
open  streets.  A  gayly  dressed  youth 
walked  in  front  of  the  company,  hold¬ 
ing  a  pole,  from  which  floated  a  number 
of  colored  ribbons,  which  the  various 
couples  held  in  their  hands,  and 
threaded  into  a  kind  of  plait  as  they 


moved  gracefully  round  the  leader  of 
this  al  fresco  cotillon.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  mas¬ 
queraders  parading  the  streets,  engaged 
in  this  graceful  pastime,  and  each 
band  accompanied  by  a  group  of  musi¬ 
cians.  Throughout  the  carnival  the 
negroes  are  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  white  population  in  all  festivities, 
and  even  in  the  great  gala  procession 
of  carriages,  which  passes  round  the 
gayly  decorated  city  during  three  suc¬ 
cessive  afternoons,  the  negroes’  donkey 
tandems  and  brilliantly  draped  wagons 
are  permitted  to  take  their  places 
among  the  equipages  of  their  masters. 
The  negroes  formerly  went  about  the 
streets  masked  and  disguised,  and  as 
they  formed  one  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  lack  of  variety  of 
costume,  but  neither  bonbons  nor 
flower  throwing  had  any  place  in  this 
somewhat  formal  pageant.  The  Cu¬ 
bans  evidently  do  not  appreciate  cut 
blossoms,  for  you  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
bouquet  in  their  houses,  although  their 
gardens  simply  blaze  with  every  sort 
of  flowers. 

After  sunset  the  revel  begins  in 
earnest.  The  negroes  come  out  in 
their  thousands,  carrying  lighted  Chi¬ 
nese  lanterns  hanging  from  the  top  of 
bamboo  poles.  They  shout  and  leap, 
and  at  every  open  space  they  dance  to 
the  sound  of  tom-toms  and  horns, 
their  two  chief  musical  instruments. 
All  the  theatres  have  a  masked  ball, 
that  of  the  Tacon,  which  is  the  finest 
and  largest  theatre  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  being  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Here 
there  is  a  great  display  of  jewelry,  the 
ladies,  as  in  Italy,  wearing  the  little 
loup  mask  and  a  domino,  while  all  the 
gentlemen  are  in  evening  dress.  Of 
recent  years,  the  ball  at  the  Tacon  has 
greatly  diminished  in  gayety  and  local 
color.  The  usual  European  dances  fill 
the  entire  programme,  and  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  this 
veglione  and  any  in  Nice,  Kome,  or 
Naples.  At  the  “  Payrete,”  an  im¬ 
mense  theatre  opposite  the  I'acone, 
matters  are  quite  otherwise,  and  the 
colored  element  largely  prevails.  An 
outlandish  orchestra,  consisting  of  the 
usual  horns  and  tom-toms,  bangs  a 
wild,  savage  melody,  with  a  kind  of 
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irregular  rhythm,  marking  time,  but 
without  the  faintest  vestige  of  tune. 
The  couples  stand  and  jig,  facing  each 
other, — occasionally  in  a  manner  which 
is  better  left  undefined,  but  usually 
with  a  solemnity  defying  all  description. 
Now  and  again  the  male  dancers  utter 
a  piercing  whoop,  and  the  couples 
forthwith  change  sides.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  that  fun  or  amuse¬ 
ment  can  be  extracted  from  such  a 
monotonous  performance.  But  that 
these  good  people  do  find  enjoyment 
in  it  cannot  be  questioned,  since  they 
frequently  continue  performing  this 
daiLce,  which  is  known  as  the  “  Cu- 
bana,”  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch, 
without  moving  a  yard  from  the  spot 
where  they  began.  Meanwhile  the 
barbaric  orchestra  bangs  ever,  making 
noise  enough  to  raise  the  dead — tom¬ 
tom  whack,  tom-tom  wick,  tom-tom 
whoop — e  da  capo.  It  ends  by  mad¬ 
dening  the  European  ear,  and  the  on¬ 
looker  is  forced  to  bolt  or  risk  an 
epileptic  seizure,  or  some  such  misfor¬ 
tune.  This  weird  carnival  ball,  as 
seen  from  a  box,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  sights  imaginable,  but  the 
spectator  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
evil  smells  as  well  as  noise — all  the 
perfumes  of  Araby  would  not  sweeten 
the  theatre.  The  scenes,  in  the  bright¬ 
ly  lighted  streets  outside,  struck  me  as 
infinitely  preferable.  The  crowded 
cafes,  before  which  groups  of  smartly 
dressed  young  negro  mandolinists  play, 
and  very  creditably,  selections  from 
popular  operas,  in  the  confident  hope 
of  being  treated  to  ices,  or  something 
stronger,  have  a  distinct  and  original 
charm.  Punctually  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  cannon 
boomed  from  Moro  Castle,  announcing 
that  King  Carnival  had  just  expired. 
On  the  morrow,  the  pious  crowded  the 
churches  to  receive  the  penitential 
ashes.  Lent  began  in  earnest,  and 
was  very  rigorously  kept,  so  far  as  the 
eating  of  flesh  was  concerned.  An 
average  Cuban  negro  would  sooner 
take  poison  than  a  mouthful  of  meat 
on  the  abstinence  days,  although,  I 
fear,  his  moral  sense  might  easily  be 
weighed  and  found  wanting  in  other 
particulars. 

The  Cubans,  notwithstanding  their 
worship  of  the  tom-tom  and  the  horn, 


and  the  popularity  of  noisy  music, 
possibly  imported  from  Africa  by  the 
Congo  slaves  who  swarm  on  the  big 
plantations,  are  a  very  musical  race. 
The  Tacon  opera-house,  which  can 
accommodate  5000  persons,  is,  in  its 
way,  a  very  fine  theatre,  built  in  Italian 
fashion,  with  tiers  of  boxes,  one  above 
another.  They  are  separated  by  gilded 
lattices,  so  as  to  afford  every  possible 
means  of  ventilation.  Round  each  tier 
of  boxes  is  a  sort  of  ambulatory 
or  veranda,  overlooking  the  great 
Square.  The  upper  gallery  is  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  colored  people, 
who,  on  a  Sunday,  fill  it  to  suffocation. 
They  are  considered  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  audience,  and  their  appre¬ 
ciation  or  disapproval  is  generally  well 
founded,  and  liberally  demonstrated. 
The  first  two  rows  of  boxes  belong  to 
the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  merchants, 
and  the  display  of  jewelry  on  a  gala 
night  used  to  be  quite  amazing.  The 
lower  part  of  the  house  is  divided  into 
a  pit  and  orchestra-stalls.  When 
crowded,  the  Tacon  presents  a  really 
fine  appearance.  The  stage  is,  I 
should  say,  as  large  as  that  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  operas  are  perfectly 
mounted  and  staged.  A  great  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  theatre  is  the  orchestra, 
which  is  of  almost  unrivalled  excel¬ 
lence,  although  at  least  one  half  of  its 
performers  are  colored,  and  some  of 
them  full-blooded  negroes.  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  on  several 
occasions  the  conductor  himself  has 
been  a  colored  gentleman.  Two  of  the 
very  best  performances  of  Lohengrin 
and  Aida  (the  latter  with  Christine 
Nilsson)  I  ever  enjoyed,  I  saw  at  the 
Tacon,  where  some  of  the  greatest 
vocalists  of  the  present  century  have 
appeared.  The  Cubans  do  not  care  for 
the  Spanish  national  drama.  They 
prefer  adaptations  from  the  French 
and  Italian  ;  and  Havana,  unlike  Mex¬ 
ico,  has  not  produced  a  single  dramatist 
of  note.  S])anish  companies  come 
every  year  from  Madrid,  but  they  are 
rarely  well  patronized.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ristori,  Salvini,  Duse,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  have  received  almost  divine 
honors  in  the  Cuban  capital. 

One  night  I  dropped  into  the  Torn- 
cillas,  a  little  fourth-rate  house,  and 
on  going  to  the  box  office  to  pay  for 
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my  seat,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
found  the  employe  absent,  although 
the  theatre  was  open,  and  a  crowd 
thronging'in  to  attend  a  gratuitous  re¬ 
hearsal  of  a  piece  which  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  following  evening  for 
money.  The  house  was  dimly  lighted. 
The  orchestra  consisted  of  a  piano,  and 
the  back  scene  was  formed  of  odds 
and  ends  of  scenery  jumbled  together 
in  the  funniest  confusion.  A  stoutish 
young  fellow,  a  sort  of  Sancho  Panza, 
was  rehearsing  the  company,  the  ladies 
of  which  lounged  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  house,  smoking  incessant 
cigarettes.  The  play  was  one  of  the 
kind  known  in  Spain  as  a  “  Zazuela,” 
or  farce.  The  plot  was  simple  enough, 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  run¬ 
away  negro,  who  tried  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  a  strolling  troupe  of  players. 
The  fun  consisted  in  the  admirable  de¬ 
lineation  of  each  character,  and  the 
spirited  acting.  One  scene,  represent¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  troupe  at 
Mocha,  a  country  village,  was  irresisti¬ 
bly  droll.  Some  of  the  actors  went 
down  among  the  audience,  pretending 
to  be  country  spectators,  and  cracked 
excellent  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
troupe,  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
popular  abuses  in  general.  In  the  last 
scene  the  national  “  Garacha”  was 
admirably  danced.  It  is  as  objectiona¬ 
ble,  in  itself,  as  the  “  Cubana,”  but  it 
was  quite  transformed  by  the  grace  of 
the  artistes. 

The  bull-ring  and  the  cock  pit  are 
still  national  institutions  throughout 
Cuba.  Each  city  has  its  ring  and  its 
cock-pit.  I  drove  out  one  Sunday  to 
the  “  Ring,”  or  “  Galleria”  as  it  is 
called,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  Man¬ 
uel,  in  a  rather  low  quarter  of  Havana. 
I  found  a  motley  assembly  of  beggars, 
cake-vendors,  and  negroes,  hanging 
about  the  entry  and  the  box-office,  if 
so  I  may  call  it,  which  was  neat  and 
smart  enough  for  a  metropolitan 
theatre.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  best  seats  was  only  two  shillings. 
Passing  a  bar,  before  which  a  noisy 
crowd  was  drinking  gin  and  aqua  ar- 
dente,  blaspheming  and  quarrelling,  I 
found  myself  in  the  “  Galleria,”  which 
is  of  circular  form,  built  of  open  wood¬ 
work,  exactly  like  two  large  round  hen¬ 
coops,  placed  one  on  top  of  another. 


There  were  four  galleries,  with  several 
rows  of  chairs,  thronged  by  an  excited 
betting  crowd,  which  included  the 
usual  proportion  of  negroes,  but  no 
women.  As  I  entered,  a  fight  had  just 
come  to  a  close,  and  the  noise  was 
deafening.  Everybody  was  shouting 
and  gesticulating  at  once.  In  a  few 
moments  the  bell  rang,  and  compara¬ 
tive  silence  ensued.  The  ring  was 
cleared,  and  two  men  appeared  in  the 
centre,  each  holding  a  beautiful  bird 
in  his  hands.  The  Cuban  breed  of 
cocks,  although  small,  is  remarkably 
well-proportioned  and  elegant.  I  am 
no  expert  in  cock-fighting,  and  will 
simply  jot  down  my  impressions  of  the 
combat.  At  first  I  found  it  interesting 
enough,  but,  by  and  by,  when  the 
stronger  bird  crippled  its  antagonist, 
the  poor,  bleeding  creature  was  artifi¬ 
cially  excited  to  continue  the  battle  to 
the  bitter  end,  by  being  ‘‘  restored” 
with  spoonfuls  of  Santa  Cruz  rum 
blown  in  a  spray  from  the  mouth  of 
its  owner  over  its  head,  and  the  sight 
grew  simply  disgusting.  I  was  relieved 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  poor, 
beautiful  bird  lay  dead.  The  audience 
interested  me  far  more  than  the  fight. 
The  people  around  me  were  so  absorbed 
in  the  death  struggle  that  some  faces 
grew  ashen  pale,  others  flushed,  their 
eyes  rolled,  they  roared,  they  bellowed, 
and  they  pantomimed  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  galleries.  The  scene  baf¬ 
fled  description.  Dore  alone  could 
have  done  it  justice,  but,  picturesque 
though  it  was,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  degrad¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  cruelty  and  base  pas¬ 
sion.  The  upper  classes,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  have  long  ceased  to  frequent  the 
“  Galleria,”  and  some  of  the  best 
houses  have  even  closed  their  doors  to 
young  men  known  to  be  frequenters  of 
these  cock-pits.  I  did  not  see  a  bull¬ 
fight  while  I  was  in  Havana.  They 
were,  I  suppose,  not  in  season,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  as  frequent  and  as  popu¬ 
lar  there  as  in  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France. 

The  general  appearance  of  Havana  is 
a  fair  type  of  that  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  island.  Matanzas,  al¬ 
though  far  smaller  than  the  capital,  is 
decidedly  better  built,  the  streets  being 
much  more  regular  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  old  capital,  is  situated  on  one  of 
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the  most  lovely  bays  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  nothing  like  as  clean  and  pros- 
erous-looking  as  Havana,  although  it 
as  much  handsomer  public  gardens. 
Puerto  Principe  has  the  advantage  of  a 
charming  natural  position,  at  the  head 
of  a  lovely  bay,  and  its  Alameda,  or 
public  promenade,  is  marvellously 
beautiful,  with  its  stately  rows  of  pea¬ 
cock  acacias,  orange  trees,  and  cocoa 
palms.  Matanzas  is,  after  Havana,  by 
far  the  most  agreeable  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  island,  and  is  situated  in  a 
delightfully  fertile  district.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  famous  crystal  caves, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  formed 
of  the  purest  and  clearest  of  rock 
crystal,  Matanzas  is  close  to  the  valley 
of  the  Yumurri,  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  most  Eden-like  spot  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  charm  of  this  “  Happy  Val¬ 
ley,”  so  rich  in  its  vegetation,  and  so 
delightfully  is  it  watered  by  the  rivers 
Yumurri  and  tributary  streams,  so 
delicious,  even  on  the  hottest  summer 
days,  is  its  atmosphere  tempered  by 
the  Atlantic  breezes.  If  the  environs 
of  Matanzas  are  attractive,  I  cannot 
say  much  for  those  of  Havana  itself. 
The  two  principal  suburban  resorts, 
Marianao  and  Carmelo,  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pretty.  They  boast  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wooden  restaurants,  and  public 
gardens  blazing  with  every  sort  of  gor¬ 
geous  creeper,  the  blue  convolvulus 
major  and  the  trumpet  vine  being  the 
most  prevalent.  Here,  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  European  clerks,  the 
Germans  and  their  belongings,  espe¬ 
cially,  foregather  to  dine  and  sup. 
Hitherto  no  governor  has  had  sufficient 
enterprise  to  make  a  road  by  the  sea, 
on  either  side  of  the  port.  This  might 
be  easily  done,  and  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  city. 

If  Havana  were  ever  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  enterprising  nation 
than  the  Spanish,  it  could  be  easily 
converted  into  a  first-class  winter-sta¬ 
tion.  From  November  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  the  climate  is  most 
enjoyable,  and  the  city  has  many  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  a  magnificent  opera- 
house,  the  Tacon,  theatres,  clubs,  and 
several  fairly  good  libraries,  and  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  institutions. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable 


improvement  in  hotel  accommodation, 
there  is  not,  as  yet,  a  first-class  hotel 
on  the  European  system,  in  the  town, 
and,  barring  the  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  which  are  excellent,  pro¬ 
visions  all  over  the  island  are  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Nowhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  such  skinny  fowls  to 
be  found  as  in  a  Cuban  Hotel,  and  as 
most  of  the  meat  is  imported,  it  is 
never  particularly  palatable.  The  four 
great  tropical  fruits  :  the  banana,  the 
mango,  the  pineapple,  and  the  orange, 
grow  to  perfection,  and  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap,  and  there  are  many  high 
tablelands,  on  which  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  strawberries  grow  freely, 
but  so  great  is  the  native  lethargy  that 
they  are  rarely  brought  to  market. 
One  very  striking  feature  in  the 
Havanese  hotels  and  houses  is  that 
where  we  have  a  frieze  round  the  upper 
part  of  a  room  they  have  an  open  space 
— for  better  ventilation — in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  you  can  hear  every 
word  and,  unfortunately,  every  snore, 
to  which  your  neighbors  give  utter¬ 
ance. 

The  population  of  Cuba,  which 
numbers  about  1,500,000,  of  whom  a 
little  more  than  a  third  are  colored, 
can  be  divided  into  five  distinct  cate¬ 
gories — the  Cubanos  or  Cubans,  the 
Creoles,  the  Spaniards,  the  foreigners, 
and  lastly  the  colored  folk,  who  vary 
in  shape  from  ebony  to  tho  daintiest 
cream  color. 

The  Cubans  are  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards  who  have  resided  not  less 
than  three  generations  on  the  island, 
and  even  they  are  disdained  by  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  families,  who  can 
boast  their  ascent  to  the  early  settlers 
ot  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  for  certain  reasons  too  lengthy 
to  explain,  it  is  only  in  our  time  tbat 
the  distinction  of  Cubano  has  been 
given  to  any  one  born  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
Cubanos  retain  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  a  lithe, 
active,  handsome,  and  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
possess  most  of  the  feline  and  cruel 
qualities  of  the  Spaniards.  With  a 
better  educational  organization  than 
they  at  present  possess,  they  might 
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develop  their  natural  intelligence,  and 
learn  to  curb  their  evil  propensities. 
That  they  are  brave  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  heroic  leaders  they  have 
furnished  the  rebellion. 

Of  society,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  little  or  none  in  Havana,  and 
one  may  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  houses  where  balls  and  par¬ 
ties  are  given.  Conversation  soon  flags 
in  a  country  where  education  is  so 
backward,  especially  among  the  wo¬ 
men,  whose  intellectual  pabulum  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  the  very  worst  French 
novels  and  their  prayer  books,  a  sin¬ 
gular  combination.  The  education  of 
the  males  is  a  little  better.  The 
wealthier  families  send  their  sons  either 
to  the  Jesuits  at  Havana,  or  to  Europe, 
or  the  United  States.  So  far  so  good  ; 
but  when  they  come  home  for  their 
holidays,  or  their  education  is  finished, 
the  home  influence  is  disastrous. 
Waited  on  hand  and  foot  by  the 
negroes,  and  pampered  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  they  soon  fall  victims  to  the  re¬ 
laxing  climate  and  to  every  sort  of 
vicious  influence.  Lack  of  energy  is 
the  result  of  this  lamentable  system 
which  fosters  most  unhealthy  love  of 
ease  and  sensual  indulgence. 

The  usual  way  of  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  in  a  Cuban  house,  is  to  jilace  a 
long  double  row  of  rocking-chairs 
opposite  each  other,  and  sit  there  chat¬ 
tering,  everybody  meanwhile  smoking 
the  inevitable  cigarette.  In  some 
houses  music  of  a  high  order  may  be 
heard,  and  some  of  the  ladies  sing 
charmingly — otherwise  the  place  is 
socially  dull. 

A  few  Cubans  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature,  science,  and 
art.  I  may  mention  Heredia,  EamQii, 
Zambeau,  the  famous  medical  scientist, 
Teresa  Montes  de  Occa,  an  admirable 
poetess,  and  Gertrude  Gomez  de  Avel- 
landa,  another  delightful  lyrist. 

The  Cuban  lady  is  a  very  fascinating 
creature.  She  is  elegant,  walks  grace¬ 
fully,  has  pretty  features,  beautiful 
eyes,  admirable  teeth,  and  splendid 
hair,  but  spoils  herself  by  her  insane 
fashion  of  coating  face,  neck,  should¬ 
ers,  and  arms  with  rice  powder  to  such 
a  thickness  as  to  give  her  a  most 
ghastly  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  Pierrette.  Coquettish  as  a  young 


girl,  she  is  generally  both  devoted  and 
blameless  as  a  wife  and  mother.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  is  capable,  on 
provocation,  of  displaying  fiendishly 
vindicative  and  cruel  traits,  a  fact 
only  too  well  known  by  many  a  poor 
ex-slave.  Religion  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  Cubans  of  both 
sexes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  considered 
rather  a  pastime  than  a  moral  factor. 
Among  the  men  of  the  better  class, 
who  have  been  educated  in  Paris,  it  is 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  their 
passions,  pleasures,  or  caprices.  In 
the  days  of  slavery,  they  considered 
their  duty  to  their  dependents  ended 
with  the  wholesale  administration  of 
baptism,  which  was  obligatory  by  law, 
but  it  never  entered  their  head  to 
teach  them  any  duties  beyond  those  of 
implicit  obedience  to  their  own  will, 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  catechism 
being  absolutely  neglected.  That  there 
are  many  admirable  men  among  the 
Cubans  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  mass  of  them  is  cor¬ 
rupt,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  a 
people  whose  slaves  have  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  only  too  eager  to  pander  to 
their  worst  vices.  Much  more  sincere 
than  the  Spaniards,  they  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  hospitality, 
and  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  their 
manners.  If  they  oiler  you  a  thing, 
they  wish  you  to  accept  it,  and  do  not 
say  so  for  the  mere  form.  They  wel¬ 
come  you  heartily,  and  regret  your  de¬ 
parture.  In  former  times  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  slaves  was  notoriously 
cruel,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  splendid  hospitality 
which  I  myself  enjoyed  on  a  Cuban 
lantation,  and  the  horrid  sights  which 
witnessed  in  its  coffee-fields,  where 
the  negroes  were  whipped  by  the  over¬ 
seers  for  the  most  trivial  offences.  An 
appalling  incident  occurred,  too,  dur¬ 
ing  my  slay,  which  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  mind,  and  which  I  discovered 
by  the  merest  chance,  for  I  was  to  have 
been  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
occurrence.  A  strikingly  handsome 
young  mulatto  had  escaped  into  the 
woods,  and  had  been  recaptured.  For 
nearly  a  week  he  was  tortured  every 
day  regularly  for  two  hours,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  other  hands,  and, 
needless  to  say,  in  that  of  his  master. 
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I  chanced  one  afternoon  to  go  for  a 
walk,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  family,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years,  who  thoughtlessly  asked  me  to 
come  and  see  what  they  were  “  doing 
to  Pedro.”  They  were  flaying  him 
alive  with  pincers,  burning  him  with 
liot  wires,  and  rubbing  his  wounds  with 
saltpetre  !  The  poor  wretch,  who  was 
shrieking  desperately  and  writhing  in 
agony,  was  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  The  strangest  part 
of  it  all  was  that  the  niggers,  for  whose 
intimidation  this  diabolical  torture, 
which  eventually  ended  in  slow  death, 
had  been  devised,  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  impressed  by  its  horror, 
for  they  were  laughing  and  shouting 
like  so  many  fiends.  .  Needless  to  say  I 
left  that  Hacienda  somewhat  hurriedly. 
The  house  slaves,  however,  were  treated 
with  extreme  indulgence,  petted  and 
spoilt  to  their  heart’s  content,  and  a 
more  idle,  vicious,  happy-go-lucky  lot 
I  never  came  across  in  all  my  life. 
The  house  on  this  plantation  was  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  its  class.  It  was 
enormous,  built  of  stone  with  spacious 
verandas,  and  although  but  one  story 
high,  the  rooms  were  so  prodigiously 
lofty  that  the  external  appearance  was 
quite  majestic.  Its  wide,  inner  court¬ 
yard,  numerous  saloons,  billiard-room, 
and  corridors  were  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished  in  excellent  taste,  and  were  cool 
and  delightful.  The  garden  was  a 
veritable  paradise.  I  wish  I  had  the 
space  to  describe  the  many  pleasant 
days  I  passed  there,  marred  alone  by 
the  dreadful  incident  above  allnded  to. 
The  drives  in  the  flower-laden  woods, 
the  turtle  fishing  in  the  lovely  lake, 
whose  deep,  broad  waters  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  forest  of  orange-trees, 
scarlet  magnolias  and  peacock  acacias, 
then  graceful  foliage,  surmounted  by 
towering  groups  of  cocoa  palms,  and 
whose  placid  surface  was  white,  yellow, 
and  pink  with  water-lilies. 

The  Creole  population  consists  of  all 
the  foreign  colonists,  French,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  born 
and  bred  on  the  island.  The  French 
and  Italian  Creoles  a  few  years  ago 
supplied  the  plantations  with  overseers 
of  the  cruellest  description.  The  more 
respectable  were  tradespeople  in  the 
large  towns.  The  Germans  are  very 
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numerous,  industrious,  and  law-abid¬ 
ing.  The  Americans  and  the  few  Eng¬ 
lish  rarely  mix  with  the  Cubans. 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Cubanos,  belong  as  a 
rule  to  the  official  world,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  sent  out  from  Spain  to  fill  cer¬ 
tain  positions  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  rarely,  if  ever,  given  to  the 
Cubans.  Needless  to  say,  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  manners,  and  customs  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  their 
island-born  “  brothers.” 

The  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America 
will  remember  that  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  the  Spaniards  began  to  colonize 
admirably  and  ended  badly.  At  first 
they  really  seemed  earnestly  determined 
to  create  magnificent  and  flourishing 
colonies,  and  the  cities  which  they 
have  built  in  Southern  America,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  generally 
distinguished  by  considerable  architec¬ 
tural  dignity.  In  less  than  a  century, 
however,  after  their  first  appearance, 
they  managed  to  grow  detested.  The 
fatal  policy  of  exterminating  the  natives 
eventually  led  to  a  sort  of  habitual 
tyranny,  from  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  free  themselves.  During 
the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth,  centuries,  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  or  no  ill-feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  their 
rulers  from  the  mother-country.  But 
when  Spain,  in  order  to  keep  np  her 
declining  power  at  home,  began  to  ex¬ 
ploit  her  colonies,  symptoms  of  revolt 
manifested  themselves,  especially  in 
Cuba.  Unfortunately,  the  Inquisition, 
which  had  been  implanted  everywhere 
with  the  object  of  compelling  the 
aborigines  and  the  imported  slaves  to 
embrace  Catholicism,  was  used  as  a 
means  of  over-awing  the  refractory 
colonists,  who  were  soon  made  aware 
that  either  open  or  covert  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers 
was  the  most  deadly  of  all  heresies. 
From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  until  the  close  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  the  annals  of  the  Ilavanese 
Inquisition  contain  endless  charges  of 
heresy  against  native-born  Spaniards — 
charges  which  were  in  reality  merely 
expressions  of  political  discontent,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  relig- 
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ion.  The  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  felt  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  especially  in  those  islands 
inhabited  by  members  of  the  Latin 
race,  and  we  may  count  the  existence 
of  a  Separatist  Party  in  Cuba  from 
that  date-making  period.  From  1800 
to  1837  many  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Spanish  Government  to 
diminish  taxation,  and  to  include  the 
Cuban  Deputies  in  the  Cortes,  but 
these  reasonable  proposals  were  inva¬ 
riably  and  contemptuously  rejected. 
The  year  1850  was  rendered  especially 
sinister  by  the  ferocious  rigor  of  the 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  Spaniards 
to  suppress  all  attempts  at  rebellion, 
which  had  already  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  After  a  lengthy  period 
of  anarchy  and  horror,  some  conces¬ 
sions  were  made  by  the  Government, 
and  the  island  gradually  settled  down 
to  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  which 
was  enjoyed  until  1808,  by  which  time 
the  Government  had  once  more  be¬ 
come  exacting.  The  taxation  was  in¬ 
supportable  and  commerce  languish¬ 
ing,  when  on  a  sudden  the  name  of 
Prim  was  spoken  of  for  the  first  time 
as  that  of  a  hero  bent  upon  following 
in  the  steps  of  Garibaldi,  who  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  overthrowing  the  feeble  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  Carlos 
Manuel  Cespedes,  a  Cuban  gentleman  of 
great  wealth,  indomitable  energy,  and 
considerable  ability,  now  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  Cuban  independence.  The 
Spaniards  retaliated  by  burning  his 
plantations.  Cespedes  had  concen¬ 
trated  his  forces  within  the  walls  of 
Beyamo,  the  heroic  citizens  of  which 
town  imitated  the  Russians  of  Moscow, 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  rather 
than  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  After  this  event,  for 
many  months,  the  island,  delivered  up 
to  anarchy,  became  the  scene  of  ever}' 
sort  of  horror,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  Spaniards  to  admit  that  the  plucky 
rebels  quite  equalled  them  in  cruel 
iniquity.  The  native  volunteers,  rein¬ 
forced  by  adventurers  from  America 
and  Europe,  seemed  at  times  possessed 
by  devils,  and  were  guilty  of  acts  of 
the  most  barbaric  cruelty,  sparing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  On 
April  10th,  18G9,  the  “  Free  and  In¬ 


dependent  Republic  of  Cuba”  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  Guaimaio,  with  Cespedes  as 
its  first  President.  The  newly  created 
Republic  of  Spain,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  not  idle,  and  Prim  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Hamilton  Fish,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States,  “for  the  cession  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  for  the  sum  of  100,900,000 
piastres.”  General  Sickles  proceeded 
at  once  to  Madrid,  as  representative  of 
the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  the  purchase.  Suddenly  an 
incident  occurred — that  of  the  Vir- 
ginius — too  lengthy  to  recapitulate 
here,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  by 
the  Spaniards  of  that  filibustering 
vessel,  which  w'as  proceeding  from  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  rebels  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  men.  The 
Virginms  was  taken  to  Havana,  and 
sixty-one  prisoners,  including  several 
Englishmen,  and  twenty-two  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  shot.  On  November  5th  the 
leaders  of  the  adventure,  Navaro  Ryan, 
Jesus  de  Sol,  and  Pedro  Cespedes,  the 
President’s  brother,  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  heads  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
All  this  is  far-off  history  nowadays,  but 
of  interest,  nevertheless,  if  only  as  a 
record.  After  much  ado,  Spain, 
which  had,  fortunately  for  herself, 
changed  her  form  of  Government  from 
a  Republic,  under  Prim,  to  a  Monarchy 
under  Alphonso  XII.  and  Castelar, 
offered  the  United  States  the  most 
abject  apology,  and  the  incident  ended 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Cuban  Re¬ 
public.  But  the  old  spirit  of  revolt 
was  not  yet  crushed,  nor  the  ardent  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  and  independence 
utterly  extinct.  Spain  granted  not  a 
few  reforms,  among  which,  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  From 
1870  to  1878  Cuba  enjoyed  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  peace  and  prosperity,  notwith¬ 
standing  continued  exorbitant  ta.\a- 
tion. 

The  mother  country  has  shown  her¬ 
self  neither  wise  nor  provident,  in  her 
colonial  policy,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
verbially  foolish.  She  has  nearly  always 
sent  out  needy  men  to  Cuba  as  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  officials,  and  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  feathered  their  nests  by  any 
means,  honest  or  otherwise,  in  their 
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power.  The  present  sad  condition  of 
the  island  is,  however,  attributable  to 
other  causes  than  those  of  a  purely 
political  character.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  depreciation  in  the  commercial 
value  of  troi)ical  produce,  especially  of 
sugar,  mainly  due  to  the  popularity 
of  beetroot  sugar  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Without  entering  into  de¬ 
tails,  I  mean  to  say  that  Cuba  in  this 
respect  is  going  through  precisely  the 
same  financial  and  commercial  crisis  as 
the  other  and  better-governed  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  tobacco  trade, 
too,  is  nothing  like  as  flourishing  as  it 
used  to  be.  It  has  to  contend  with 
the  prodigious  development  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  tobacco 
markets  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  In  a  word, 
Cuba  has  been  doing  very  badly  for 
now  over  twenty  years,  and  families 
which  were  not  very  long  ago  among 
the  richest  of  our  times,  are  now 
paupers,  eager  to  sell  their  few  remain¬ 
ing  jewels,  bric-a  brae,  and  even  their 
fans,  lace,  and  brocades  to  the  passing 
stranger.  To  add  to  the  general  dis¬ 
tress  came  the  completion  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  with  its  usual  result — 
the  negroes  refused  to  work.  Coolies 
were  imported,  but  the  climate  did  not 
suit  them.  White  labor  has  not  been 
tried,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a 
foredoomed  failure.  Masters  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  negroes  alt  their  lives 
are  never  able  to  manage  poor  whites. 
Hundreds  of  plantations  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  and  thousands  of 


half  savages,  colored  folk,  have  joined 
in  the  all-pervading  anarchy  which  the 
Spanish  Government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  suppress. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  or  a  certain  section  of  it, 
have  exaggerated  matters,  just  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  hor¬ 
rors,  two  years  ago.  The  Cubans  are 
not  all  angels  any  more  than  the 
Spaniards  are  all  fiends.  Of  this  we 
may  be  sure.  400,000  people  have  not 
been  killed  or  starved  to  death  in  Cuba 
— for  the  total  population  is  only  about 
1,500,000.  Taking  the  distressful 
state  of  the  island  into  consideration, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  many  thousands 
of  people  have  died  of  want  and  fever, 
but  certainly  not  more  than  75,000. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
wish  to  annex  Cuba  ;  if  such  an  event 
did  come  to  pass  the  Americans  would 
soon  bo  at  loggerheads  with  the  Cubans, 
by  no  means  an  easy  people  to  manage 
at  any  time,  and  quite  incapable,  I  am 
convinced,  of  an  amicable  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  practical  and  pushing 
Yankees.  Possibly  by  the  time  these 
pages  are  in  print,  this  fact  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  verified.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  when  the  war,  now  apparently 
imminent,  is  actually  declared,  this 
beautiful  island  will  soon  recall,  only 
too  forcibly,  the  famous  story  of  the 
cats  of  Kilkenny — not  even  their  tails 
will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  anarchy, 
massacre,  and  woe. — Fortniqhthi  Re¬ 
view. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country 
must  be  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  good  or  for  bad,  by  the  al¬ 
most  universal  craze  for  bicycling 
which  during  the  last  few  years  has 
become  the  fashion.  The  cult  of  the 
bicycle  is  by  no  means  new — it  Inis  had 
its  votaries  for  now  about  thirty  years  ; 
but  while  the  high,  diflicult,  yet  withal 
graceful  “  Ordinary”  machine  held 
sway,  both  sport  and  pastime  wei*e 


practically  confined  to  practised  ath¬ 
letes,  and  the  question  of  health  or  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  exercise  in  their  case  was 
never  raised.  But  the  invention  in 
the  first  place  of  the  tricycle  and  of  the 
low,  equal- wheeled  “  Safety,”  and  in 
the  second  of  the  pneumatic  tire, 
changed  all  this,  and  has  brought  an 
exercise  both  fascinating  and  exhila¬ 
rating  within  the  reach  of  all,  old  and 
young,  man,  woman,  and  child.  Of 
course,  a  great  number  of  men  who 
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have  recently  commenced  to  ride  are 
either  those  who  in  their  younger  days 
were  given  to  some  form  or  other  of 
athletic  exercise,  or  else  are  now  at 
school  or  university  engaged  in  run* 
ning,  rowing,  cricket,  football,  or 
other  competitive  sports,  and  so  do 
not  suddenly,  and  in  an  untrained 
state,  commence  to  throw  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  strain  on  their  muscular  and 
circulatory  systems.  But  these  ex- 
jierts  are  not  the  only  recruits  to  the 
new  army  of  cyclists.  Men  who  have 
passed  tlie  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  sedentary  occupations,  women 
whose  only  exercise  has  been  “  car¬ 
riage,”  young  children,  and  old 
peo[)le,  have  with  one  accord  fallen 
victims  to  the  fascinations  of  this 
alluring  form  of  locomotion.  It  stands 
to  reason,  therefore,  that  among  those 
in  this  second  category  there  must  be 
many  on  whom  a  sudden  increase  of 
bodily  exertion  must  produce  a  great 
effect,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  lay  down  such  rules  and  indicate 
such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  change  in  their 
habits  may  be  productive  of  good,  and 
not  the  means  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  disease  and  injury. 

There  are  few  exercises  or  sports 
more  healthful  to  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  than  bicycling  in  a  moderate 
and  discreet  fashion,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  In  many  cases  of  func¬ 
tional  ailments,  and  even  in  some  of 
organic  delicacy,  its  regulated  use  has 
materially  aided  the  physician  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  health.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  person 
riding  a  bicycle  has  not  to  carry  his 
own  weight.  He  is  rolled  on  wheels, 
and  only  has  to  propel  himself  ;  the 
machine  carries  him.  A  simple  ex¬ 
periment  will  prove  the  truth  of  this. 
Let  any  one  carry  a  man  of  twelve 
stone  weight  on  his  back  for,  say,  one 
hundred  yards,  and  afterward  set  him 
on  a  tricycle  and  push  him  over  the 
same  course,  and  compare  the  amount 
of  force  needed  to  accomplish  the  dis¬ 
tance.  He  will  find  that  a  finger- 
touch  is  sufficient  to  propel  both  man 
and  machine,  while  very  considerable 
fatigue  results  from  carrying  him.  A 
bicycle  ride,  therefore,  combines  the 
maximum  of  fresh  air  and  change  of 


scene  with  the  minimum  of  injurious 
effort,  and  to  the  delicate  will  afford 
exercise  without  exhaustion,  and  to 
the  strong  will  open  up  the  country 
and  give  access  to  places  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  unattainable  to  those 
not  blessed  with  riding  horses. 

Granting,  then,  that  cycling  properly 
regulated  is  in  itself  a  good  and  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  question,  and  endeavor  to  point 
out  the  pitfalls  which,  in  its  pursuit, 
should  be  avoided,  and  give  any  hints 
which  may  conduce  to  its  becoming  a 
healthful  as  well  as  a  pleasurable 
amusement. 

First  of  all,  to  take  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  sound  and  well.  At 
what  age  may  a  child  commence  to 
ride  ?  At  what  age  should  a  man  de¬ 
cide  that  the  time  is  past  for  him  to 
learn  ?  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  seven  years  is  quite  the 
earliest  age  at  which  a  boy  or  girl 
should  be  allowed  to  mount  a  cycle, 
and  even  then  great  care  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  machine  is  in  every  way 
fitted  to  the  child.  The  reach  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  according  to  the 
length  of  leg  ;  the  saddle  must  be  ac¬ 
curately  adapted  to  the  rider  ;  the 
crank  should  not  be  too  long,  four  to 
five  inches  is  quite  sufficient  for  a 
child  of  such  an  age  ;  and  the  gear 
should  not  exceed  fifty-two  inches. 
Young  growing  tissues  are  easily  dis¬ 
torted,  and  therefore  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  see  that  the  handle-bar  is  raised 
to  such  a  height  that  the  rider  can 
easily  sit  quite  upright.  If  it  were 
too  low  and  the  handles  set  too  far  for¬ 
ward,  the  child  would  adopt  the  un¬ 
gainly  ‘‘  scorcher”  attitude,  and  a  per¬ 
manently  humped  spine  would  be  the 
result.  Then  when  he  is  properly 
mounted  and  the  machine  rightly 
adjusted  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do 
too  much.  Excessive  distance  is  bad, 
excessive  speed  is  worse,  and  excessive 
hill-riding  is  worse.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  in  miles  and  furlongs  how 
far  each  particular  boy  or  girl  may 
ride.  The  capacity  of  each  for  active 
exercise  differs,  and  each  by  practice 
will  become  capable  of  doing  more.  If 
after  any  ride  the  child  is  found  to  re¬ 
fuse  his  food,  and  to  be  feverish,  rest¬ 
less,  and  sleepless  at  night  and  thirsty 
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the  next  day,  it  is  a  sure  and  certain 
sif^n  that  he  has  done  too  much,  and 
such  over-exertion  persisted  in  must 
lead  to  disaster.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
on  returning  home  the  young  cyclist 
eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  is  bright  and 
lively  the  next  day,  then  the  ride  has 
not  been  pushed  too  far,  and  has  done 
him  good  and  not  harm. 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  when  a  man  is 
too  old  to  commence  to  ride.  Some 
men  of  advanced  years  have  all  their 
life  long  been  used  to  regular  athletic 
exercise,  and  in  consequence  come  to 
any  new  form  of  bodily  exertion  with 
heart  and  muscles  well  prepared,  and 
long  experience  teaches  them  how 
much  or  how  little  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  injury.  Of  such  was  the  late 
Major  Knox  Holmes,  who,  an  athlete 
from  his  youth  upward,  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy-four  years  exchanged 
his  arm-chair  and  chronic  rheumatism 
for  a  tricycle,  and  died  of  influenza  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  having  the  year 
before  his  death  ridden  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  the  day  on  the  great 
North  Koad. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of 
men  who,  having  passed  the  allotted 
span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  have 
learned  to  cycle,  and  are  still  living  in¬ 
stances  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
therefrom.  But  old  arteries  are  in¬ 
elastic,  old  muscles  are  brittle,  and  any 
veteran  who  has  passed  a  sedentary 
existence  should  count  well  the  cost 
before  he  risks  the  cliances  of  over¬ 
strain  w’hich  might  ejisily  ensue  on  his 
attempting  a  new  and  unaccustomed 
pastime  for  the  first  time  in  his  old  age. 

This  warning  applies  with  double 
force  to  women — as  those  who  have  at 
the  present  time  attained  a  mature 
age,  i)assed  their  youth  in  the  days 
when  the  only  exercise  considered 
“  ladylike”  was  dancing  or  a  mild 
walk,  and  who  consequently  are  quite 
unprepared  to  suddenly  change  their 
habits.  No  old  man  or  elderly  woman 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  com¬ 
mence  to  cycle  unless  passed  sound, 
and  even  then  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  never  to  venture  beyond  the 
bounds  of  extreme  moderation.  Those, 
however,  who  are  already  expert  cy¬ 
clists  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  being  able  to  continue  their  riding 


through  a  green  old  age,  and  to  reap 
health  and  length  of  days  from  their 
habits  of  regular  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
asked  is  whether  persons  who  are 
physically  unsound  may  cycle  ;  and  if 
they  may,  how  much  should  they  be 
allowed  to  do  ?  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  discuss  this  thoroughly,  except  in 
the  pages  of  a  purely  medical  work  ; 
but  a  broad  rule  may  be  laid  down 
that  no  one  who  is  unsound  or  delicate 
should  commence  to  cycle,  except 
under  the  advice  of  a  competent 
physician.  There  are  some  ailments 
in  which  cycling,  properly  regulated, 
acts  like  a  charm  in  restoring  health  ; 
there  are  others  in  which  to  mount  a 
bicycle  would  be  simple  suicide.  It 
does  most  good  in  functional  diseases, 
and  in  such  as. arise  from  insufiicient 
exercise.  It  prevents  and  assists  in 
the  cure  of  such  ailments  as  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  few  regular  cyclists 
are  troubled  with  indigestion.  In  the 
bloodlessness  of  young  girls  it  some¬ 
times  does  more  good  than  pints  of 
iron  drops,  though  in  such  cases 
moderation  is  most  essential  until  the 
heart  is  well  drilled  in  its  new  work, 
and  very  few  instances  of  pure  “  ner¬ 
vousness”  survive  a  regular  course  of 
bicycle  rides.  Its  use  is  not  so  appar¬ 
ent  when  there  is  organic  mischief 
and  change  of  structure  in  any  organ, 
though  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  pal¬ 
liative,  and  enables  the  sufferer  to  take 
that  exercise  which  is  good  for  his 
general  health,  and  which  he  eould  noc 
manage  on  his  feet.  No  person,  how¬ 
ever,  with  any  organic  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  heart  be  affected,  should 
attempt  to  cycle,  except  under  the 
direct  orders  of  his  physician. 

When  it  is  decided  that  it  is  right 
and  wise  for  a  person  to  commence 
riding,  a  most  important  question  is 
the  distance  he  should  cover  and  the 
pace  at  which  he  should  cover  it. 
From  what  has  been  written  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  answer  to  this 
depends  entirely  on  the  physique  and 
condition  of  the  rider.  Because  Cor- 
dang,  an  exceptional  athlete,  trained 
to  the  hour  and  perfectly  paced,  can 
compass  over  600  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours  on  a  cement  track,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  delicate  girl  or  weak  man 
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can  ride  fifty  miles  in  the  same  time 
on  a  country  road.  In  all  probability, 
were  they  to  attempt  it,  they  would  be 
more  harmed  by  their  exertions  and 
more  exhausted  at  the  finish  than  the 
experienced  professional  was  after 
racing  over  twelve  times  the  distance. 
Each  novice,  commencing  to  ride, 
must  feel  his  or  her  way  gingerly  ; 
condition  will  come  with  practice,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  possible  to 
accomplish  a  distance  at  a  speed  which 
seemed  quite  impossible  when  viewed 
through  tlie  glasses  of  inexperience  and 
unfitness.  But,  even  when  in  con¬ 
dition,  to  the  ordinary  rider  modera¬ 
tion,  both  in  pace  and  mileage,  should 
be  the  watchword.  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  “  over-do”  it  cycling.  The 
exercise  is  so  easy  and  the  exertion 
seems  so  slight  that  much  mischief  has 
been  done  to  many,  especially  women, 
who,  tempted  by  a  leading  wind  and 
favorable  gradients,  have  exceeded 
their  usual  distance  riding  away  from 
home,  and,  on  returning,  have  found 
that  the  adverse  conditions  of  wind 
and  hill  entail  a  struggle  which,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  may  leave  its  mark  on  their 
constitutions  for  years.  The  old  hand, 
especially  when  not  quite  fit,  carefully 
arranges  his  ride  so  that  he  has  the 
difficulties  to  contend  with  when  fresh, 
and  takes  the  help  of  the  breeze  and 
formation  of  the  country  to  bring  him 
home  without  undue  exertion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  know  if  any  ride 
has  overtaxed  the  strength  and  caused 
over-fatigue.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  rider  will  be  unable  to  eat, 
he  will  be  thirsty,  hot,  restless,  and 
feverish  at  night,  and  quite  unable  to 
sleep,  and  the  next  day  will  suffer  from 
lassitude  and  a  distinct  disinclination 
for  any  form  of  exertion.  If  a  rest  be 
taken,  these  symptoms  of  “fatigue 
fever”  will  rapidly  subside ;  but  if 
they  be  disregarded,  and  the  offence 
repeated,  nature  will  step  in  to  exact 
the  penalty  due  to  her  outraged  laws. 

For  the  great  majority  of  cyclists 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bicycle 
is  a  better  machine  than  the  tricycle. 
It  has  the  advantage  in  weight  and 
ease  of  propulsion,  and  can  be  used 
more  easily  when  the  road  is  bad,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  “one-track”  machine, 
and  can  pick  its  way  along  any  smooth 


portion  of  the  highway  ;  whereas  the 
tricycle  requires  three  tracks,  one  for 
each  of  its  wheels.  In  case  of  accident 
also  the  bicycle  is  the  safer,  as  it  is 
possible  to  jump  clear  w’hen  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  the  danger  ;  while 
the  tricycle  rider,  especially  if  of  the 
female  sex,  is  wedged  in  between  the 
seat-pillar  behind  and  the  handle-bar 
in  front,  and  has  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  machjine.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  bicycle  are  the  tendency  to  “  side¬ 
slip”  in  j^reasy  mud,  the  difficulty  in 
mounting  and  dismounting,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  agility  in 
the  rider,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires 
a  trick-rider  to  remain  seated  when 
not  in  motion.  For  ladies  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  embonpoint  a  well-built  tri¬ 
cycle  is  decidedly  the  more  graceful 
steed. 

With  regard  to  the  saddle,  each  per¬ 
son  must  suit  himself.  There  are 
dozens  of  good  patterns  on  the  market, 
but,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  “  one 
man’s  saddle  is  another  man’s  blisters.” 
It  is  most  necessary  to  be  careful  about 
the  adjustment  and  position  of  the 
saddle  ;  if  too  high  or  too  low  it  can¬ 
not  be  comfortable,  even  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  wrong  places  is  not  inju¬ 
rious.  It  should  be  placed  just  so 
high  that  when  the  rider  is  sitting  at 
ease  and  upright  he  can  touch  the 
pedal  with  his  heel  when  it  is  at  its 
lowest  point.  This  will  give  him  per¬ 
fect  command  over  the  machine,  and 
allow  him  to  use  his  ankles  in  pedal¬ 
ling  to  the  best  advantage.  Riders, 
especially  ladies,  are  inclined  to  trans- 
ress  this  rule  for  two  reasons.  The 
rst  is,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  mount 
the  cycle  if  the  saddle  be  placed  too 
low  ;  the  second  is,  that  persons  of 
short  stature  look  more  elegant  and 
graceful  if  their  seat  is  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  they  can  only  just  touch 
the  pedal  with  the  ball  of  the  foot 
when  extended.  Either  error  is  inju¬ 
rious.  If  the  saddle  be  too  low,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  full  power  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  as  the  knee  must 
always  be  kept  bent,  and  so  they  have 
to  act  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
the  force  has  to  be  applied  by  a  pull 
rather  than  by  a  push  ;  sitting  in  such 
a  cramped  and  doubled-up  position,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  use 
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of  the  weight  of  the  body  as  an  agent 
of  propulsion,  and  so  the  rider  has  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  muscular  efforts 
to  drive  the  machine,  and  they,  handi¬ 
capped  by  his  incorrect  position,  are 
frecpiently  at  fault,  especially  when 
climbing  a  hill.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  a  machine  built  with  a  low  frame, 
or  to  carefully  cultivate  the  art  of 
mounting,  than  to  struggle  on  with 
the  saddle  some  inches  too  low. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reach 
is  set  too  long,  it  is  positively  injurious 
to  the  rider.  He  (or  it  is  generally  a 
“  she”)  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  stone 
or  rough  place  in  the  road,  and  is  quite 
unable  to  humor  the  bicycle  over  ruts 
or  bumps  by  distributing  the  weight 
between  handles,  pedals,  and  saddle, 
and  is  consequently  tossed  about  as  if 
riding  on  a  rail,  while  the  position  is 
unsteady  and  a  great  deal  of  injurious 
pressure  is  exercised  where  it  will  do 
moat  harm.  At  the  same  time,  the 
danger  of  side-slip  and  of  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bicycle  in  an  emergency  is 
doubled,  as  the  guiding  power  of  the 
feet  on  the  pedals  is  lost  for  about  half 
the  stroke  and  the  ankle-action  is  much 
impaired.  If  any  cycling  beyond  mere 
ark-riding  be  contemplated,  it  is 
etter  by  far  to  sacrifice  a  little  appear¬ 
ance  to  safety  and  comfort,  and  shorten 
the  reach  according  to  the  rule  given 
above.  Each  different  person,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  length  of  limb,  will  probably 
require  the  peak  of  the  saddle  to  be  in 
a  different  position  with  regard  to  the 
crank-axle.  Experience  will  alone 
determine  this,  but  for  the  majority 
it  will  be  found  that  if  a  plumh-line  be 
dropped  from  the  peak  and  fall  about 
four  or  five  inches  behind  the  crank- 
axle,  the  most  suitable  place  will  have 
been  discovered.  Some  are  able  to  do 
better  with  a  more  forward,  some  with 
a  more  baekvvard  position,  but  in 
either  case  extremes  sliould  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  shape  of 
the  saddle,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the  rider 
sitting  fairly  and  squarely  upon  it,  and 
using  for  that  purpose  his  ischial 
tuberosities,  the  bones  intended  by 
nature  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
sitting  body.  Most  persons  prefer 
some  sort  of  a  peak,  as  it  gives  a  sense 
of  security  in  descending  hills,  and 


also  assists  them  in  guiding  the  cycle. 
The  saddle  should  be  most  carefully 
adjusted,  so  that  this  peak  shall  cause 
no  undue  pressure  anywhere,  and  when 
the  right  angle  is  found,  the  nuts 
should  be  firmly  6xed,  and  never 
moved.  There  are  numerous  patented 
arrangements,  all  intended  to  produce 
the  great  cycling  desideratum — a  per¬ 
fect  saddle  ;  each  rider  must  disco\er 
that  which  is  perfect  for  himself.  But 
it  is  essential,  whatever  be  the  shape  of 
the  saddle,  that  the  springs  be  adapted 
to  the  weight  of  him  who  sits  thereon. 
Springs  for  a  fourteen-stone  man  are 
absurd  for  a  nine-stone  girl.  For  a 
novice,  rubber  or  felt  pedals  are  best ; 
for  an  expert,  rat-trap.  For  these  last 
a  special  pair  of  shoes  should  be  kept, 
and  if  vibration,  causing  numbness  of 
the  feet,  be  complained  of,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  soles  made  of  a  sheet  of  rubber 
fixed  between  two  layers  of  leather. 
To  both  sexes,  when  cycling,  certain 
rules  as  to  dress  are  common.  All 
underclothing  should  be  of  wool,  with 
a  thickness  regulated  according  to  the 
temperature ;  shoes  always ;  boots 
never  should  be  worn  ;  and  no  gar¬ 
ment  should  be  at  all  tight.  For  men 
little  more  need  be  said.  Golfing  or- 
shooting  costume,  with  rather  thinner 
stockings,  suits  every  cycling  require¬ 
ment,  it  being  understood  that  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  far  preferable  to  trousers. 
For  women  the  skirt  should  be  well  cut 
and  not  too  large  round  the  hem  ;  three 
yards  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  it 
should  clear  the  ground  by  about  four 
inches  when  the  wearer  is  not  on  her 
machine.  Knickerbockers  should  take 
the  place  of  the  petticoat,  and  thin 
woollen  stockings  should  be  worn  by 
those  who  mean  to  ride  more  than  a 
mile  or  two.  Some  women  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  discard  the  skirt  when  cycling, 
on  the  ground  that  “  rational  dress”  is 
both  more  convenient  and  safer,  as 
well  as  allowing  a  diamond-framed 
machine  to  be  used  instead  of  the  more 
cumbrous  drop-framed  ladies’  bicycle. 
In  these  contentions  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  right,  but,  beyond  the  proto¬ 
martyrs  and  pioneers  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  many 
women,  in  this  country  at  least,  will 
adopt  the  new  fashion,  as,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  the 
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rule,  the  all-powerful  looking-glass  for¬ 
bids.  It  is  as  well  for  ladies  riding  in 
the  early  spring  and  winter,  or  who 
are  likely  to  return  against  a  wind  or 
after  dark,  to  carry  an  extra  wrap.  It 
may  save  many  a  ‘chill.  Very  little 
beyond  common  sense  is  necessary  to 
point  out  a  proper  diet  for  cycling. 
Whatever  the  rider  may  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  has  found  to  suit 
him,  is  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  vegetarian,  a  teetotaler,  an  excessive 
meat-eater,  or  large  consumer  of  alco¬ 
hol,  to  excel  on  the  cycle.  Nature  and 
experience  point  out  that  a  simple 
mixed  diet  is  best  for  man,  and  simple 
regular  meals  are  best  for  the  man  who 
cycles.  It  is  unwise  for  any  one  to 
start  riding  directly  after  food,  and 
stimulants  between  meals,  even  in  case 
of  fatigue,  must  be  bad.  Their  effect 
soon  passes  oti,  and  the  reaction  leaves 
the  rider  worse  than  he  was  before. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  it  may  be  taken  as  absolutely 
ceitain  that  racing  and  speed  compe¬ 
titions  will  find  favor  among  the  young, 
and  that  not  only  the  young,  but  those 
even  of  more  mature  years,  will  be 
tempted  to  descend  into  the  arena  and 
test  their  speed  and  stamina  against 
their  fellows.  For  years  it  has  b^een  a 
matter  of  controvesy  whether  racing, 
either  on  foot,  in  boats,  or  on  cycles, 
is  dangerous  to  health,  or  whether  it 
may  be  indulged  in  with  impunity, 
and  be  expected  to  improve  rather  than 
damage  the  physical  condition  of  its 
votaries.  Tlie  last  five-aud-thirty 
yejirs  have  witnessed  a  great  athletic 
revival,  which  has  spread  downward 
to  all  ranks  of  the  community,  and  in 
the  present  day  the  number  of  young 
men  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations 
and  avocations,  who  take  part  in  hard 
competitive  exercises  such  as  football, 
rowing,  cross  country  running,  short 
and  long  distance  walking,  running, 
and  cycle  racing,  is  simply  legion  ;  and, 
if  the  after-effects  of  all  this  athletic 
strain  be  as  bad  as  some  pessimists  de¬ 
light  to  paiut  them,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  general  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  show  a  marked  and  in¬ 
creasing  deterioration  as  a  result. 
Studying  this  question  from  an  active 
experience  of  over  thirty  years,  it 
appears  that,  if  no  harm  is  to  be  done 


to  the  individual,  and  through  him  to 
the  community,  by  indulging  in  the 
practice  of  this  athleticism,  the  love  of 
which  is  inherent  in  the  human  race, 
two  stringent  rules  should  be  laid 
down  :  the  one,  that  no  person  should 
take  part  in  any  competition  unless  he 
be  properly  trained  and  fit ;  the  other, 
that  no  person  organically  unsound 
shouM,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
allowed  to  commence  training.  It  is 
impossible  that  an  untrained  man  can 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a  fast  and 
keenly  contested  race  without  throw¬ 
ing  such  a  stress  upon  his  heart,  lungs, 
and  muscular  system  that  some  mis¬ 
chief  must  be  done,  and  some  organ, 
weaker  perhaps  than  its  fellows,  re¬ 
ceive  a  strain  which,  though  perhaps 
not  appreciated  at  the  time,  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  later  on,  and  may  wreck 
a  whole  lifetime  with  the  curse  of 
chronic  ill-health.  This  danger  is 
more  real  to  the  old  hand,  who  may  be 
tempted  to  compete  when  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  than  to  the  novice  who  has 
no  experience  of  the  race-path.  The 
one  knows  exactly  how  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  and  his  nervous 
system,  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
many  previous  contests,  enables  him 
to  overtax  his  strength,  and  goads  him 
on  to  the  extreme  limits  of  exhaustion. 
The  other  is  unskilled  ;  his  nervous 
energy  is  misapplied,  and,  though  his 
pluck  may  equal  tliat  of  the  more 
skilled  performer,  nature  stej)s  in  be¬ 
fore  he  can  do  himself  much  real  in¬ 
jury  and  compels  him  to  cease  from 
his  ill-advised  efforts.  That  any  one 
whose  organs  are  unsound  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  subject  them  to  the 
trials  and  labors  of  that  sort  of  prepa¬ 
ration  which  is  necessary  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  before  it  is  possible  to  excel  on 
the  race-track  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider 
the  matter.  No  young  man  whose 
heart,  lungs,  or  joints  are  in  any  way 
diseased  can  hope  to  do  more  than 
jog  on  through  life.  Cracked  plates 
are  not  used  to  build  a  warship,  and 
guns  with  flaws  are  condemned.  Such 
persons  can  be  very  useful  members  of 
society,  but  they  are  not  fitted  for  the 
fierce  joy  of  contest.  The  weak  spot 
must  under  such  circumstances  be 
found  out,  and  the  greater  their  pluck 
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and  determination  the  worse  will  be 
their  ultimate  fate.  It  must  not  be 
concluded  from  the  above  that  all  men 
organically  unsound  are  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  every  form  of  bodily 
exercise.  Moderate  and  proper  use  of 
their  limbs  will  be  beneficial,  and 
many  a  wise  physician  will  order  them 
exercise,  aud  so  direct  it  that  it  will 
lighten  their  burden  and  sweeten  their 
days.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  quiet  potter  on  a  bicycle  and 
a  well-fought-out  race.  A.  bruised 
reed  may  accomplish  the  one  un¬ 
harmed,  but  break  on  attempting  the 
other. 

When  it  is  decided  that  a  young 
man  is  fit  to  go  into  training,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  train  with 
care.  The  object  of  proper  training 
is  to  bring  the  body  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  health  and  efficiency,  and 
this  |)rocess  must  be  accomplished 
gradually  ;  and  pains  must  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  the  work,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  fit  and  accustom  each  organ  to 
the  extra  strain  which  will  be  laid 
upon  it,  and  build  up  the  whole 
system  to  withstand  such  strain  with¬ 
out  sustaining  injury.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  lay  down  in  a  short  paper  any 
more  than  the  most  general  rules 
which  should  be  observed  to  attain  this 
end.  Each  man  trains  differently,  and 
must  be  humored  accordingly.  Com¬ 
mon-sense  and  moderation  are  the  best 
trainers,  and  regularity  iu  sleep,  food, 
and  exercise  is  the  best  regimen.  It  is 
wonderful  what  feats  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  sound  athlete,  when 
roperly  fit,  without  any  apparent 
arm.  The  competitors  in  many 
twenty-four  hours’  races  and  record 
feats  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  competent  observers  and  found  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  but  little  exhausted 
by  their  arduous  labors.  The  time 


has  not  yet  arrived  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how  these  long-distance  races 
will  affect  the  future  health  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  them  ;  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  state  that  at  present  they 
show  no  signs  of  unsoundness.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  races  of  a 
duration  of  six  days,  such  as  have  re¬ 
cently  been  held  in  America,  except 
unhesitatingly  to  condemn  them.  Let 
it  be  hoped  that  the  National  Cyclists 
Union  will  never  permit  any  such  ex¬ 
hibition  to  take  place  in  England 
under  its  rules.  For  the  sound,  mod¬ 
erate  racing,  after  proper  training, 
is  good,  and  many  a  man  owes  to 
his  athletic  career  improved  health 
and  physique,  as  well  as  habits  of 
temperance  and  self-denial,  which, 
necessary  for  success  on  the  path,  have 
influenced  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
life.  For  the  unsound,  racing  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  many  a  use¬ 
ful  career  has  been  cut  short  in  the 
jiitfall  of  athletic  ambition. 

Cyclists  should  take  heart ;  their 
pastime  is  healthful  and  pleasing,  and, 
though  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do 
himself  harm  by  over-riding,  it  is  not 
the  only  sport  which  has  this  failing  ; 
men,  and  women  too,  have  over-walked, 
over-run,  over-climbed,  and  over-rowed, 
and  but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
it.  Cycling,  for  the  many,  is  a  new 
sport,  and  we  live  in  the  days  of  even¬ 
ing  papers,  and  at  present  every  acci¬ 
dent  and  every  injury  which  in  any 
way  can  be  attributed  to  it  is  com¬ 
mented  and  enlarged  upon  more  than 
its  merits  deserve.  The  bicycle-face, 
the  bicycle-hand,  the  bicycle-foot  are 
myths  and  even  “kyphosis  bicyclist- 
arum  ”  need  but  provoke  a  smile,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  reader  observe  the 
good  old  cycling  rule  :  “Sit  easily 
upright,  and  keep  your  eyes  well  in 
front  of  you.” — Contemporary  Review. 


AVHY  “VEGETARIAN”? 

BY  HENRY  THOMPSON. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  at  least  experiment,  and  thought,  relating  to 
during  the  last  twenty- years  I  have  the  elements  of  human  food  and  to  the 
been  permitted  bv  the  editor  to  offer  modes  of  preparing  it  for  use.  In 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  some  re-  doing  so  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
marks,  the  result  of  much  observation,  importance  of  rightly  selecting  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  diet  appropriate  to  the 
many  and  varied  conditions  afEecting 
the  consumer.  Thus,  diet  has  to  be 
considered  first  in  regard  to  its  fitness 
for  different  periods  of  life  :  for  that 
of  infancy  ;  for  that  of  growth  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  during  middle  life  and  old  age. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  appropriate  some¬ 
times  to  the  demands  of  a  career  in¬ 
volving  considerable  physical  activity ; 
or  to  those  of  one  in  which  the  occu¬ 
pation  is  largely  intellectual,  i.e.,  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  brain.  Thirdly,  it  may 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  an  easy-going  existence,  in  which 
little  energy  is  demanded  and  little  is 
expended  in  any  pursuit.  Lastly,  all 
these  conditions  are  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  climate  and  temperature  of 
the  country  which  the  individual  in¬ 
habits. 

In  each  of  these  categories,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  most  persons  that  much 
modification  of  diet  may  be  required  in 
order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the 
enjoyment  of  unimpaired  health  and 
also  reasonable  expectations  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  fair  longevity.  In  discoursing 
on  this  subject  it  has  often  appeared 
desirable  to  point  out,  especially  to 
those  who  belong  to  the  third  group, 
and  also  to  some  extent  to  many  of  the 
second,  that  their  chief  risks  of  im¬ 
paired  health  from  dietetic  error  arise 
from  too  freely  consuming  the  flesh  of 
animals,  together  with  that  nutritious 
liquid  secretion,  milk,  which  these  so 
largely  produce.  Further,  that  such 
persons  might  gain  much  by  adopting 
what  is  usually  understood  as  a  lighter 
diet,  viz.,  of  fish,  birds,  cereals,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  advice,  somewhat  emphasized 
as  it  has  been  because  of  its  undoubted 
importance  to  many,  was  that  I  found 
myself  often  quoted,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  with  approval,  by  avowed 
“  vegetarian”  authorities  in  speech  or 
print :  a  notice  which  has  been  natu¬ 
rally  gratifying,  although  scarcely,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  wholly  merited  from 
the  “  vegetarian”  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  such 
notices  have  taken  a  new  form,  and 
several  quotations  have  been  lately  for¬ 
warded  to  me  from  “  vegetarian”  prints 
in  which  I  am  distinctly  regarded  as  a 
vegetarian  or  as  recommending  the 


practice  so  designated — whatever  it 
may  enjoin  or  preclude,  of  which  more 
hereafter — and  also  as  asserting  that 
“animal  food  is  wholly  unnecessary” 
for  the  support  of  man.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  cannot  remain  silent. 
I  feel  that  a  clear  statement  on  my 
part  has  become  necessary  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  food  or  diet,  since, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  professional  activity,  I  have 
never  failed  to  teach  its  supremo  im¬ 
portance  in  relation  to  the  preservation 
of  health  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  a 
career  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  that 
exacting  and  engrossing  pursuit,  the 
practice  of  operative  surgery.  So 
much  for  the  personal  statement,  per¬ 
haps  already  too  long. 

In  offering  a  sketch  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
that  man  should  seek  his  food,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  purpose  it  has  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  economy  of  the  body 
is  first  naturally  demanded. 

This  purpose-  may  be  regarded  as 
threefold  :  to  repair  the  daily  waste  of 
the  body  itself,  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  life  and  its  activity  ;  to 
maintain  its  natural  heat,  always  in 
our  climate  a  temperature  many  de¬ 
grees  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
media,  whether  earth,  air,  or  water ; 
lastly  to  provide  the  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  energy  to  support  an  active  exist¬ 
ence. 

To  this  end,  fresh  elements,  similar 
to  those  of  which  the  body  is  com¬ 
posed,  must  be  furnished  in  such  form 
and  proportions  as  to  repair  its  loss. 
Additional  elements  must  be  supplied, 
by  the  oxidation  of  which  more  heat 
and  energy  are  produced  in  proportion 
to  the  demand.  All  these  are  only  to 
be  obtained  through  digestion,  and 
must  be  acquired  in  response  to  the 
instinctive  demands  of  hunger  and 
thirst. 

These  elements  are  regarded  as 
divisible  into  four  distinct  classes  as 
follows  : 

(1)  The  Proteids.  This  group  con¬ 
tains  an  essential  element  for  renewing 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  named  protein, 
without  which  life  is  impossible,  since 
starvation  must  take  place  unless  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  supplied  by  food. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  definite  com- 
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pound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  with  nitrogen,  often  associated 
with  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
Slightly  varying  according  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  forming  the  class  of  pro- 
teids.*  They  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  flesh,  and  other  parts  of  all 
animals  used  as  food  by  man,  and  are 
found  in  many  products  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom ;  from  which  two 
sources  the  body  can  alone  be  supplied. 
The  proteid  element  which  abounds  in 
lean  meats,  the  muscle  of  animals,  is 
known  as  “  myosin  in  the  blood  and 
other  parts  as  “fibrin;”  it  is  also 
largely  present  in  eggs  as  “  albumen,” 
and  in  milk  as  “  casein,”  the  nitrog¬ 
enous  constituent  of  cheese.  There  are, 
moreover,  two  nitrogen  compounds 
allied  to  but  not  identical  with  proteids, 
viz.,  “gelatin”  and  “  chondrin,”  in 
bones  and  cartilage  respectively.  The 
proteid  of  wheat  exists  in  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  known  as  “  gluten  in  legumi¬ 
nous  seeds  it  is  abundant  as  “  legumin,” 
almost  identical  with  “casein.” 

(2)  The  hydro-carbons  or  fatty  mat¬ 
ters,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
combined  in  certain  proportions ; 
necessary  for  nutrition,  obtainable  also 
from  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

(3)  The  carbo-hydrates,  also  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  in  different 
proportions  from  those  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  class,  not  so  absolutely  essential  to 
life  as  the  proteids,  although  they  are 
most  desirable  elements  of  food.  They 
are  largely  furnished  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
starches  of  all  grain,  roots,  and  tubers, 
with  the  sugars  and  the  gums  ;  also 
existing  in  human  milk  and  in  that  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  milk-sugar  or 
“  lactose.” 

(4)  Lastly,  certain  products  no  less 
essential  than  the  first  class,  all  be¬ 
longing  solely  to  the  inorganic  or  min¬ 
eral  kingdom ;  viz.,  water  in  large 
quantity,  various  salts  of  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  with  traces  of  iron 
and  other  metals.  All  these  must  be 
present  in  the  food  supplied,  and  are 
so  obtained  from  both  animal  and 
vegetable  sources. 


*  Some  authors  speak  of  these  essentially 
nitrogenous  compounds  as  ”  albuminates.” 


The  human  body  may  thus  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  complex  and  highly  organ¬ 
ized  machine  adapted  to  execute  work 
of  varied  but  specific  kinds  ;  self-sup¬ 
plying  by  means  of  food,  and  automat¬ 
ically  regenerating  itself  in  order  to 
maintain  a  condition  of  good  repair. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  man’s  food  are  obtained  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources,  the 
chief  of  which  shall  be  briefly  men¬ 
tioned.  Among  animals,  he  consumes 
the  flesh  of  domestic  quadrupeds,  the 
ox,  sheep,  pig,  goat,  etc.;  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese  being  derived  from 
members  of  this  group.  Among  wild 
animals,  the  various  families  of  deer, 
with  many  varieties  of  ground  and 
forest  game  both  large  and  small,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  then  do¬ 
mestic  poultry  in  great  variety,  with 
eggs  in  abundance,  also  wild  fowl  and 
winged  game.  Of  fish  there  is  an 
enormous  and  varied  supply  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  besides  these, 
marine  mammals,  turtles,  lobsters, 
crabs,  oysters,  “  shellfish,”  etc. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  held 
to  comprehend  the  cereals,  namely, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice,  etc., 
all  the  leguminous  seeds,  viz.,  lentils, 
peas,  and  beans  in  great  variety,  the 
various  nuts  and  their  oil,  roots  and 
tubers,  starches  in  many  forms,  gums, 
sugars,  and  honey,  green  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  fruits  in  profusion. 

But  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  kind  of  provision  afforded  on  com¬ 
paring  the  products  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  While  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  conspicuous  for  the  plenty  and  value 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  produced,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proteids  as  well  as  the 
fats  are  not  only  less  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied,  but  exist  in  a  form  generally  not 
so  well  adapted  for  man’s  digestion  as 
those  which  are  obtained  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  most  valuable 
proteid  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
since  it  is  easily  assimilated  by  the 
human  stomach,  is  furnished  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  by  certain  members  of 
the  cereal  class,  viz.,  “gluten,”  and  is 
consumed,  for  the  most  part  here,  in  the 
form  of  wheaten  bread.  Next  comes 
the  extensive  order  of  leguminous 
plants  which,  containing  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  proteid  “  legu- 
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min,”  furnish  cheap  and  excellent  food, 
although  inferior  to  wheaten  bread, 
which  contains  less  of  the  nitrogenous 
element.  It  is  quite  true  that  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  shows  the  jiresence  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  that  element,  the 
legumin,  in  dried  peas  or  lentils  than 
is  found  in  an  equal  weight  of  butcher’s 
meat,  of  its  corresponding  proteid. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
former  furnish  a  proteid  in  so  digesti¬ 
ble  a  form  as  that  of  beef  or  mutton  ; 
many  human  stomachs  failing  to  di¬ 
gest  easily  the  leguminous  product. 
From  the  ilesh  of  animals  man  acquires 
their  proteids  readily  ;  and  if  he  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  delicate  invalid  unable  to 
digest  solid  food,  an  infusion  of  the 
meat,  together  with  some  puree  of  the 
flesh,  will  yield  valuable  sustenance  in 
an  easily  assimilated  form.  No  such 
treatment  of  the  legumes  will  produce 
an  equivalent ;  and  their  special  pro¬ 
teid,  like  “  casein”  or  cheese  its  con¬ 
gener  in  milk,  is  then  quite  unsuitable. 
The  lower  animals,  living  on  vegetables 
only,  have  stomachs  and  allied  organs 
widely  differing  from  our  own,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  deal  with  vegetable 
foods  and  to  convert  them  into  flesh. 
Thus  it  is  that  oxen  and  sheep,  exclu¬ 
sively  vegetable  feeders  as  they  are. 
consuming  only  grass  and  a  few  roots, 
produce  largely  and  rapidly  the  neces¬ 
sary  proteids  in  the  form  of  flesh,  as 
man  himself  is  wholly  incapable  of 
doing,  and  meat  thus  becomes  to  him 
a  concentrated  food  of  exceeding  value, 
admirably  adapted  to  his  digestive 
system.  The  need  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  easily  digestible  proteids  to 
sustain  the  hard-working  inhabitants 
of  the  British  islands  is  obvious.  And 
hence  it  is  that  almost  all  those  who 
ordinarily  classify  themselves  as  “  vege¬ 
tarians,”  a  numerous  body  of  earnest 
adherents  to  a  rule  which  forbids 
them  to  eat  flesh,  are  mostly  compelled 
to  consume  not  only  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  but  also  eggs,*  all  of  which  are 


*  Relative  to  vegetarian  diet  ordinarily 
used,  but  especially  by  vegetarian  athletes, 
the  following  passages  may  be  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  text,  from  Be»t  Food  for  Athletes, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Vegetarian 
Federal  Union,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  1893  : 

“  Vegetable  nitrogen  is  got  from  peas. 


nevertheless  choice  foods  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  these  the  pro¬ 
teids  are  largely  present,  also  fats  in 
abundance  and  in  forms  better  adapted 
to  the  human  stomach  than  are  olive 
oil,  cotton  seed  oil  and  various  nut 
oils,  the  fats  of  the  vegetable  world.* 

It  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  that 
an  intelligible  definition  should  be 
framed  to  indicate  accurately  the  diet 
thus  erroneously  described  as  “  Vege¬ 
tarian,”  a  term  which  denotes  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  obtained  only  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  be  accurately,  that  is,  hon¬ 
estly,  used  to  include  anything  else. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  before  all  things 
exclude  the  use  of  the  specific  proteids 
and  fats  which  animals  have  produced 
in  a  concentrated  form  (milk)  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  a  healthy,  raj)id, 
and  generous  growth  for  tlieir  off¬ 
spring,  when  they  are  too  young  to  eat 
any  vegetable  food,  and  could  not  di¬ 
gest  it  if  they  did.  In  no  single  in¬ 
stance  is  the  young  of  the  mammals, 
to  which  order  man  belongs,  capable 
of  feeding  on  any  vegetable  product. 


beans,  lentils,  dbal,  macaroni,  etc.,  and  from 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheese,  which  are  common 
foods  among  ordinary  vegetarians”  (p.  10). 

Under  diet  advised  for  training  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  its  success  is  recorded  : 

‘  ‘  Breakfast :  Oatmeal  or  hominy  porridge 
and  milk.  Have  the  porridge  made  stiff,  eat 
it  cool  with  wholemeal  bread  and  butter,  and 
some  Brazil,  or  monkey  nuts.  No  fluid. 

”  Dinner;  Macaroni,  a  green  vegetable, 
and  wholemeal  bread.  Plain  milk  pudding 
afterward  ;  or  a  thick  vegetable  stew  made 
from  pearl  barley,  lentils,  onion,  and  potato. 
Eat  cool  with  wholemeal  bread,  and  finish  up 
with  some  milky  pudding  ;  or,  make  a  dinner 
of  wholemeal  bread,  an  ounce  or  two  of  nuts, 
a  little  cheese  or  an  egg  and  some  milky 
pudding. 

‘  ‘  Tea  :  This  may  be  porridge,  like  break¬ 
fast,  or  wholemeal  bread  and  butter,  a  few 
nuts,  some  fruit  and  cup  of  cocoa”  (p.  11). 

An  example  given  of  vegetarian  food 
adopted  in  racing  by  an  athlete  not  said  to  be 
a  ve^tarian  at  other  times  : 

“The  invincible  Shorland  believes  in  feed¬ 
ing  every  20  miles  or  so  when  undergoing  the 
strain  of  long-distance  racing  ;  rice  puddings, 
stewed  fruits,  raw  eggs,  marmalade,  etc.,  dis¬ 
appearing  as  if  by  magic’  ’  (p.  25). 

*  Every  egg  contains  a  chicken  !  that  is, 
the  entire  material  wherewith  to  make  one  ; 
and  requires  nothing  to  produce  a  living 
animal  but  a  little  rise  of  temperature,  103° 
or  104“  Fahr.  either  naturally  or  artificially 
applied. 
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whether  natural  or  artificially  blended,  are  individuals,  a  few  perhaps,  in  this 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood,  country,  who  are  strictly  vegetable- 
And  when  the  mother’s  milk  is  defi-  eaters  ;  while  large  populations  exist 
cient  or  naturally  ceases,  that  of  the  on  little  else  in  the  tropics,  where  a 
cow  slightly  modified,  but  containing  small  proportion  of  animal  food  only 
animal  proteids,  fats,  carbo-hydrates  is  consumed  and  that  mostly  fat.  On 
and  salts,  can  alone  maintain  healthy  the  other  hand,  in  northern  latitudes 
condition  and  confer  full  growing  little  or  nothing  besides  animal  food  is 
power  on  the  young  and  active  animal,  attainable,  and  a  vegetarian  diet,  if 
All  forms  of  vegetables  are  non-digesti-  procurable,  would  not  sustain  life  in 
ble  by  the  infantile  organs,  and  when  those  regions.  For  climate  is  an  im- 
given  too  early,  as  they  not  infre-  portant  factor  in  relation  to  food, 
quently  are,  produce  great  disturbance,  Man,  wherever  ho  exists,  has  to  main- 
diarrluca,  colic,  and,  by  no  means  tain  his  body  at  a  constant  temperature 
rarely,  fatal  results.  Not  until  some  of  at  least  98°  Fahr.;  and  it  is  obvious 
teeth  have  appeared,  is  the  child,  as  a  that  an  enormous  difference  must  exist 
rule,  ready  to  make  its  first  trial  of  between  the  needs  of  the  individual 
vegetable  food  ;  and,  for  the  first  year  who  lives  near  the  equator  with  all 
or  even  more  of  life,  it  will  generally  surrounding  objects  at  a  constant  tem- 
thrive  better  on  wholesome  milk  than  perature  of  85°  to  95°,  and  those  of 
on  any  other  food.  Thus  man  is  born  one  who  inhabits  northern  latitudes 
into  the  world  a  consumer  of  animal  where  it  is  continuously  below  the 
food,  and  it  is  for  the  “  vegetarian”  to  freezing-point  32°,  often  to  the  extent 
show  cause  for  determining  at  what  of  many  degrees.  In  each  case  the 
age,  if  at  any,  he  should  henceforth  be  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  main- 
compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  a  diet  tained  at  98°  or  a  little  more,  or  man 

from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  will  cease  to  exist.  In  the  large  and 

In  another  form  of  abstention — viz.,  populous  zone  we  inhabit,  which  forms 
that  from  alcohol  in  all  its  forms —  so  extensive  a  portion  of  Europe,  Asia, 
which  has  been  of  great  service,  and  South  Africa,  America,  and  Austral- 
might  be  far  more  largely  extended,  asia,  and  is  known  as  “  The  Temperate 
with  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Zone,”  there  are  very  few  persons  in¬ 
community,  the  practice  is  clear  and  deed  who  can  sustain  their  health  and 
defined.  The  “  total  abstainer”  means  a  fair  amount  of  strength  for  many 
what  he  says,  and  does  not  take  his  years  on  a  strictly  vegetable  diet.  I 
daily  or  occasional  glass  of  wine  or  have  met  with  a  few,  but  a  very  few, 
beer,  unless  strongly  advised  by  his  individuals  who  have  been  able  to  as- 
doctor,  and  by  no  means  always  then,  sui’e  me  that  they  have  long  enjoyed 
The  term  “  Vegetarian”  will  assuredly  continuous  good  health  and  strength 
soon  cease  to  have  a  meaning,  if  upon  a  diet  of  bread,  made  solely  from 
clearly  drawn  definitions  be  not  adopted  flour  or  meal  of  any  kind  and  water, 
to  distinguish  the  man  who  consumes  the  best  green  vegetables,  roots,  and 
only  products  of  the  vegetable  king-  fruits,  avoiding  all  milk,  butler, 
dom  from  the  man  who  adds  thereto  cheese,  and  eggs.  Hence,  it  is  only 
the  animal  proteids  and  fats  which  possible  to  regard  man — considered  as 
exist  richly  in  eggs,  in  milk  and  its  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  at  large, 
derivatives.  The  two  individuals  sup-  and  manifesting  as  he  does  a  strong  and 
port  life  on  wholly  different  dietetic  increasing  impulse  to  explore  and  col- 
principles  ;  the  latter  being  certainly  onize  in  any  part  of  the  globe — as  now 
a  “  mixed  feeder”  and  not  a  vegeta-  naturally  omnivorous  :  in  other  words 
rian.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  dis-  possessed  of  a  constitution  which  re¬ 
cover  an  appropriate  definition;  but,  quires  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vege- 
in  view  of  the  present  loose  practice  in  table  foods  for  his  well-being,  in  rela- 
regard  to  dietary,  the  terms  “  a  vege-  tive  proportions  varying  according  to 
tariun”  and  simply  ”  a  flesh  abstainer”  temperature  and  activity  of  life, 
appear  correctly  to  indicate  respectively  This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  deter- 
the  two  classes  I  have  described.  mined  by  inferences  drawn  from  the 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  there  nature  of  his  teeth,  which  may  perhaps 
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offer  some  indications,  but  by  no  means 
any  decisive  evidence  respecting  the 
question  ;  although  the  character  of 
his  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  strong¬ 
ly  support  the  view  here  taken.  In 
any  case,  anatomical  evidence  only 
indicates  the  results  of  a  long  course  of 
development  in  the  organs  of  a  given 
animal,  adapting  it  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  it  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded,  with  the  accommodations  of 
structure  which  have  enabled  it  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  fauna 
of  its  country.  The  history  of  man’s 
passage  through  the  stages  of  what  is 
understood  by  civilization  indicates 
that  he  has  giadually  extended  his  re¬ 
sources  in  the  matter  of  food,  and  has 
long  been  omnivorous  to  the  extent 
which  circumstances  have  permitted. 
The  present  condition  of  his  teeth  and 
digestive  organs  as  a  whole  is  but  the 
expression  of  what  his  environments 
and  his  energy  through  long  ages  of 
evolution  have  made  him. 

In  the  same  manner  the  great  vege¬ 
table  feeders  have  acquired  special 
arrangements  already  referred  to  in 
the  “  compound  stomachs  and  some, 
like  the  rabbit  for  example,  have  an 
enormously  large  caecum  which  is  util¬ 
ized  for  the  digestion  of  the  bulky 
green  food  they  consume  ;  while  the 
corresponding  organ  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  exists  in  little  more  than  name, 
being  merely  a  slight  dilatation  of  the 
large  intestine. 

In  respect  of  teeth,  stomach,  and 
intestine,  the  human  type  closely  cor¬ 
responds  with  that  which  predominates 
among  the  various  species  of  monkeys  ; 
the  caecum  being  rather  larger  in  mon¬ 
keys  than  it  is  in  man.  Monkeys  are 
often  spoken  of  as  living  exclusively 
on  vegetable  diet,  but  this  is  very  far 
from  the  truth.  Moreover,  the  four 
genera  of  anthropoid  apes  which  more 
nearly  approach  man  than  any  other, 
viz.,  the  gibbons,  the  orang-outang, 
gorilla,  and  chimpanzee,  in  a  state  of 
nature  obtain  their  sustenance  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.* 


*  See  Anthropoid  Apes,  by  Robt.  Hartinann. 
Professor  L'niv.  Berlin.  Translated  as  vol. 
liii.  in  “  International  Scientific  Series” 
(London  :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1885),  pp.  227, 
255. 
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The  numerous  species  of  smaller  mon¬ 
keys,  as  well  ns  the  great  baboons,  all 
ranking  lower  in  the  scale  of  approach 
to  man,  live  largely  on  insects  and  small 
lizards  which  abound  in  the  African 
and  South  American  forests  ;  the  ba¬ 
boons  preying  on  eggs  and  young  birds. 
The  large  anthropoids,  just  referred 
to,  also  eat  eggs  and  birds  as  well  as 
small  mammals,  whenever  they  can 
get  them,  in  addition  to  the  fruits  and 
nuts  which  form  the  great  staple  of 
their  diet.  Their  mode  of  life,  largely 
spent  on  the  branches  and  higher  parts 
of  lofty  trees,  affords  them  great 
facilities  for  obtaining  such  food. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  large 
chimpanzee  so  popular  and  well  known 
as  “  Sally,”  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
was  not  infrequently  supplied  with 
animal  food,  which  she  evidently  con¬ 
sumed  with  great  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  observed  also  that  the  gorillas 
and  chimpanzees  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Berlin  have  a  marked  pref¬ 
erence  for  animal  food,  of  which  they 
enjoy  a  small  proportion.  As  above 
noticed,  their  organization  indicates 
that  while  they  are  certainly  “  mixed 
feeders” — that  is,  obtain  their  food 
from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms — they  have  been  accustomed 
to  consume  a  larger  proportion  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  than  is  usually  adopted  by 
man.  And  lastly,  having  regard  to 
the  evidence  which  inquiries  into  pre¬ 
historic  records  of  man’s  life  have  re¬ 
vealed,  as  well  as  to  our  knowledge  of 
his  existence  since,  with  what  we  have 
learned  respecting  the  habits  of  savage 
tribes  of  recent  date,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  his  diet  has  long  been  a 
mixed  one.  Among  the  last-named 
class,  we  know  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  animal  food  is  always  greatly  prized 
as  a  welcome  variation  from  the  roots 
and  fruits  which  must  doubtless  have 
largely  contributed  to  sustain  his  daily 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  more  flesh  is  consumed  by  a  large 
part  of  our  existing  population  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  desirable.  This 
is  especially  to  be  observed  among  those 
who  possess  ample  means,  and  whose 
employments  do  not  necessarily  demand 
great  muscular  exertion,  exposure  in 
all  weathers,  and  other  causes  of  wear 
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and  tear  to  the  animal  tissues.  Where 
exercise  is  very  largely  taken  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  is  hard  and  prolonged,  the 
concentrated  and  easily  digested  pro- 
teids  of  Aesh  are  the  most  valuable 
foods  for  man’s  purpose.  Where 
there  is  but  little  physical  labor  or 
activity,  a  smaller  proportion  is  mostly 
advisable,  and  a  better  state  of  bodily 
health  may  be  generally  assured  by 
selecting  an  animal  food— Ash,  poultry, 
and  game,  for  example — less  rich  per¬ 
haps  in  proteids,  and  especially  so  in 
fat,  than  are  beef  or  mutton,  adding  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cereals  and 
other  products  of  vegetable  origin. 
Theoretically,  the  vegetable-eater,  pure 
and  simple,  can  doubtless  And  in  his 
dietary  all  the  principles  adapted  for 
the  growth  and  support  of  the  body  as 
well  as  for  the  production  of  heat  and 
energy,  provided  that  he  selects  vege¬ 
table  growths  that  contain  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  named  ;  but  he  should 
also  possess  that  precious  but  somewhat 
rare  endowment,  an  unimpaired  and 
naturally  strong  digestion  capable  of 
assimilating  enough  to  support  a  fair 
average  amount  of  activity,  llis  life 
should  be  largely  spent  in  the  pure 
open  air  of  the  country,  and  he  should 
select  certain  proportions  of  wheateu 
bread,  oatmeal,  and  dried  lentils,  peas, 
and  beans,  say  with  macaroni,  as  a 
change,  for  the  staple  of  his  diet  chieQy 
to  supply  proteids,  some  carbo-hydrates 
and  salts  ;  moderate  quantities  of  po¬ 
tato,  rice,  sago,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
as  supplementary  carbo-hydrates  and 
salts  ;  and  maize  in  the  form  of  po¬ 
lenta,  and  olive  oil  with  salads  to  fur¬ 
nish  additional  fats.  In  this  way  all 
the  necessary  elements  are  obtained 
and  in  due  proportion,  so  that  the 
total  sum  of  food  per  diem  is  not  too 
bulky,  which  a  strict  vegetarian  diet  is 
prone  to  become. 

No  doubt,  there  is,  as  all  observa¬ 
tion  in  every  department  of  natural 
history  testiAes,  a  great  variety  of  re¬ 
sults  in  comparing  the  individuals  of 
any  species,  their  wants,  qualities,  and 
endowments,  etc.  And  no  differences 
are  greater  in  regard  to  such  particu¬ 
lars  than  those  which  are  manifested 
by  man  himself,  the  famous  dictum 
notwithstanding,  which  declares  his 
“  equality”  with  his  fellows  !  whatever 


that  may  be  taken  to  signify.  And 
thus  it  may  be  admitted  that  some 
])ersons  are  stronger  and  more  healthy 
who  live  very  largely  on  vegetables, 
while  there  are  many  others  for  whom 
a  proportion  of  animal  food  appears 
not  merely  to  be  desirable  but  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  question  of  diet  as  modiAed  for 
man  in  advancing  years  may  appro¬ 
priately  come  here.  During  the  term 
of  middle  life,  when  his  activity  is  at 
its  maximum,  food  may  be  generous  in 
quality  and  in  quantity,  corresponding, 
of  course,  to  the  nature  of  the  force 
expended.  But  in  later  stages  of  life 
highly  nutritious  animal  food,  espe¬ 
cially  when  containing  also  much  fatty 
matter,  is  for  the  most  part  very  un¬ 
desirable.  When  through  age  man’s 
natural  powers  fail,  so  that,  no  longer 
capable  of  walking  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour,  he  Ands  two  or  two  and  a  half 
in  one  hour  suffice  to  exhaust  his 
forces,  he  must  lessen  the  supply  of 
proteids  and  fats.  The  great  error 
which  friends  usually  commit  is  to 
urge  him  to  take  more  nourishment 
to  “keep  up  his  strength.”  This, 
however,  he  is  incapable  of  properly 
assimilating.  And  the  consequence 
must  be,  unless  an  attack  of  indiges¬ 
tion  forces  him  to  change  his  course, 
that  he  gradually  becomes  fat  and 
heavy,  all  movements  are  laborious  and 
even  painful,  through  the  increased 
weight  he  has  to  carry,  and  from 
diminution,  by  reason  of  encroaching 
fatty  deposit,  in  the  space  which  lungs 
and  heart  require  for  their  never-ceas¬ 
ing  movements.  For  elderly  people  in 
this  very  common  condition  perhaps 
the  most  injurious  aliment  which  can 
be  selected  is  milk,  and  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
animal  proteids  and  fats.  Eggs  are 
similarly  constituted,  and  for  the  same 
reason  should  only  be  taken  in  great 
moderation.  The  well-known  combi¬ 
nation  of  eggs  and  milk,  animal  basis 
of  so  much  farinaceous  cookery,  popu¬ 
lar  in  every  domestic  circle  in  the  form 
of  custard,  rice  pudding,  etc.,  affords 
excellent  support  for  the  man  in  middle 
life  w’ho  enjoys  constant  active  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  nutri¬ 
ment  adapted  in  the  highest  degree  for 
growing  young  people  ;  but  it  is  on 
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that  very  account  objectionable  for 
those  advanced  in  years,  who  have  long 
ceased  to  require  materials  adapted  for 
increasing  growth  in  association  with 
habits  of  ceaseless  activity  such  as  those 
of  young  children,  and  want  only  to 
support  life  by  easy  digestion,  and 
moderate  daily  exercise,  but  noting 
slight  diminution  of  weight,  the  usual 
experience  of  the  hale  and  healthy 
octogenarian. 

I  observe  that  attempts  have  not 
seldom  been  made  by  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  vegetarian  diet  to  show  that 
the  tlesh  of  domestic  animals  reared 
for  food  is  a  very  costly  product,  as 
compared  with  that  derived  from  the 
ordinary  cereal  and  allied  growths.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  reasona¬ 
ble  conclusion  ;  but  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  mistaken  one  nevertheless  if  care¬ 
fully  examined.  Thus  poultry  in  very 
large  quantity  may  be  reared  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  otfal  of  our  fields,  pas¬ 
tures,  and  kitchens  for  six  months  at 
least  in  the  year.  They  are  almost 
completely  so  provided  for  by  the  keen 
and  frugal  small  landholding  peasantry 
of  France,  at  any  rale  until  the  brief 
final  fattening  process  arrives  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  “  chapon”  or  “  poularde”  a 
picture  for  the  show  or  the  market — 
not  for  feathers,  let  it  be  said,  as  in 
this  country,  but  for  abundant  flesh 
and  small  bone.  Sheep  and  oxen  pick 
up  a  large  part  of  their  livelihood  on 
commons,  downs,  and  in  country  lanes, 
and  the  manure  thus  deposited  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Moreover  it  is  impossible 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
naturally  cold,  damp  climate  and  to 
the  changeable  weather  of  this  country, 
the  wheat  crop  is  always  a  hazardous 
one  ;  hence  a  very  large  proportion  of 
that  which  we  require  for  consumption 
has  to  be  obtained  from  abroad.  But 
we  can  grow  grass  in  abundance  almost 
everyw'here  and  produce  from  it  some 
of  the  best  beef  and  mutton  in  the 
world,  an  immense  store  of  concen¬ 
trated  nutriment  for  our  population. 
And  if  we  had  not  become,  of  late 
years  particularly,  deflcient  in  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative  in  what  have  been 
deemed  the  minor  branches  of  our 
national  agriculture,  not  a  pound  of 
butter  or  of  bacon,  not  a  single  fowl  or 


egg,  would  have  been  imported.*  And 
it  will  still  be  our  fault  if  wo  do  not 
sooner  or  later  regain  the  ability  to 
supply  abundantly  our  own  population 
with  these  cardinal  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  still,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an 
important  aspect  of  the  “  Vegetarian” 
question,  which  may  not  be  passed 
over  without  some  consideration.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  most  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  appear  to  cherish  a  very  natural 
aversion  to  become  the  occasion  of 
death  to  any  animal,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  food.  Let  me  say  that  this 
amiable  sentiment,  inspired  as  it  is  by 
some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
is  one  which  I  fully  aj)preciate  and 
respect.  At  the  Siime  time  and  not 
without  a  degree  of  reluctance,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  merely 
an  erroneous  one,  but  is  indeed  the 
precise  contrary  of  a  true  view  after 
fair  examination  of  the  facts  presented. 
I  hope  we  may  find,  to  the  relief  of 
many  kind  hearts  oppressed  thereby, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  self-re¬ 
proach  or  remorse  in  regard  of  death 
thus  caused.  There  are  some  also,  I 
believe,  who  object  on  the  same  ground 
to  the  employment  of  skins  for  dress, 
as  in  the  use  of  leather  for  gloves  and 
boots,  and  of  furs  for  winter  costumes, 
etc. 

It  will  doubtless  be  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  animal  life  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  and  mostly  enjoyable  posses¬ 
sion — even  although  death  must  be 
accepted  as  its  inevitable  termination 
in  every  instance — violent,  that  is,  in¬ 
stantaneous,  death  being  probably  the 
most  desirable  mode  for  the  animal  ; 
accident,  or  wounds  insufficient  to  kill 
at  once,  starvation,  chronic  disease. 


*  The  value  of  the  following  articles,  all 
animal  proteids  and  fats  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  imported  for  British  consumption  during 
the  year  1896,  the  latest  reported  at  present 
date,  is  thus  stated  : — 

Butter  and  margarine  .  .  £17,842,508 

Cheese .  4,900,428 

Eggs .  4,184,567 

The  weight  of  bacon  and  hams  (cost  not  given) 
during  the  same  year  was  6,008,938  cwts., 
equalling  14^  Ins.  per  head  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  while  the  imported  butter  equalled 
nearly  8  lbs.  ditto,  and  the  eggs,  in  number, 
39  per  head.  The  Statesman's  Year  Book 
(Macmillan,  1897),  pp.  84-6. 
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and  slow  decay  of  nature,  the  most  to 
be  dreaded  as  causing  the  greatest 
amount  of  sullering.  Still,  although 
incurring  the  risk  of  undergoing  some 
of  the  evils  described,  to  which  man 
and  the  lower  animals  are  alike  ex¬ 
posed,  life  is  almost  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  former  as  a  precious 
heritage  ;  and  very  rarely  is  it  relin¬ 
quished  without  infinite  regret,  or  if 
threatened,  without  a  severe  struggle  : 
“  skin  for  skin,  yea  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.”  Should  any 
deny  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  severe  and 
far-reaching  indictment  is  thereby  im¬ 
plicitly  laid  against  that  ordered  gov¬ 
ernment  which  animates  and  rules  the 
entire  universe,  since  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  life  on  these  conditions 
exists,  or  will  exist  during  the  fitting 
period  of  its  history,  throughout  every 
portion  of  it  which  has  come  within 
the  range  of  our  observation.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  every 
portion  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  air 
itself  and  the  water,  is  peopled  with 
more  or  less  intelligent  beings  and 
their  germs,  while  all  apparently  va¬ 
cant  space  therein  is  filled  with  teem¬ 
ing  millions  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Indeed,  the  world  we  inhabit  is  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  a  very  Cosmos  of  life  ;  an 
ordered  epitome  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  existence  ;  every  individual  mem¬ 
ber,  however  insignificant  in  either 
kingdom,  destined  to  die,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  sooner  or  later  its  constituent 
elements  from  a  specific  career  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  one,  for  a  corresponding 
course  in  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
merely  true  of  the  tiny  speck  ol  earth 
of  which  our  little  planet  is  composed, 
an  infinitesimal  point  in  the  great  uni¬ 
verse.  Surely  the  existence  of  like 
laws  may  be  postulated  as  governing 
the  evolution  of  all  the  celestial  bodies 
of  which  we  can  take  cognizance.  How 
vast  and  far-reaching  that  great  uni¬ 
verse  is,  It  is  impossible  even  to  de¬ 
scribe  or  imagine.  Countless  worlds 
and  cosmic  systems  are  now,  thanks  to 
modern  astronomical  appliances,  to 
photography  and  to  the  spectroscope, 
within  the  reach  not  only  of  cognition 
but  of  exact  chemical  analysis. 

And  this  truth  is  so  important,  al¬ 
though  but  incidental  to  our  subject. 
New  Sebies. — Vol,  LXVII.,  No.  6. 


that  I  feel  myself  more  than  justified 
in  adding  the  few  lines  necessary  to 
establish  my  point.  The  last-named 
instrument,  the  spectroscope,  enables 
the  observer  to  determine  and  identify 
the  presence  or  absence  of  its  varied 
constituent  elements  in  any  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  our  own  globe,  whether  those 
composing  the  structure  of  our  bodies, 
the  products  of  vegetable  life,  or  the 
mineral  and  metallic  elements  which 
form  the  earth’s  crust.  These  last- 
named  are  the  sole  source  and  origin 
of  all  that  unconscious  life,  the  vege¬ 
table  growths,  which,  necessarily  first 
existing,  henceforth  beoome  invariably 
present  and  irrevocably  associated  with 
all  more  or  less  conscious,  that  is, 
animal  life.  Without  referring  to 
minor  exceptional  points  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  whose  rays  have 
yet  reached  this  world  and  have  been 
examined  for  the  purpose  by  modern 
instruments,  contain  in  a  state  of  ac¬ 
tivity  precisely  the  same  constituent 
elements  as  those  by  which  we  our¬ 
selves  exist  and  are  surrounded. 

Is  it  then  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  functions  of  such  active  agents  can 
be  other  than  those  which  they  perform 
here  ?  Is  it  conceivable — it  is  not  to 
the  mind  of  the  scientific  chemist — 
that  the  great  agents  Hydrogen,  Oxy¬ 
gen,  Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  etc.,  can  co¬ 
exist  with  carbon,  calcium,  sodium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc.,  the  metals 
and  their  congeners,  without  activity 
as  a  necessary  consequence  ?  Together 
they  cannot  be,  without  chemical 
change  and  ceaselessly  varied  results, 
in  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  a  conclusion 
that  the  probability  is  enormous,  in¬ 
deed  approaching  nearly  to  certainty, 
that,  the  necessary  factors  of  life  being 
present  and  active  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  universe,  similar  results  in  the 
production  of  life  must  follow.  A  vast 
portion,  all  the  brilliant  stars,  are 
sources  of  heat  and  light  and  cannot 
fail  to  offer  conditions  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  beings  analogous  to  ourselves. 
Each  star  must  be  regarded  as,  like 
our  own  sun,  the  centre  of  a  planetary 
system,  more  or  less  akin  to  our  own. 
And  when  the  appropriate  temperatuie 
has  arrived,  the  conditions  suitable 
64 
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being  present,  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  that  life  is  called  into  existence. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  its  non-existence  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  that  life  must  sure¬ 
ly,  in  presence  of  all  the  conditions 
named,  be  more  or  less  analogous  to 
those  we  experience  here,  yet  doubtless 
with  modifications  vast  and  innumera¬ 
ble,  of  which  our  own  history,  revealed 
by  geological  research,  has  provided 
ample  illustration  ;  since  the  materials 
and  surroundings  so  closely  correspond 
in  all.  Life — death — and  ceaseless  in¬ 
terchange  of  elements  !  Life,  then,  is 
the  object,  as  a  postulate,  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  so  far  as  man  may  be  permitted, 
not  to  imagine  or  even  to  speculate, 
but  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  data. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  vast  scheme. 
Is  life  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing?  I 
dare  to  suggest  but  one  answer.  My 
reader  shall  supply  his  own. 

Grant  then  that  conscious  life  is  a 
boon  to  its  possessors.  The  “  mixed 
feeder,”  in  a  civilized  society,  at  all 
events,  ought  to  be  aware  that  he  is 
not  the  mere  occasion  of  death  to  ani¬ 
mats,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
moting  life  by  propagating  them  for 
the  purpose  of  food,  and  that  he  may 
conscientiously  feel  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  he  plays  a  humble  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures  by  furthering  the  great 
scheme  which  has  associated  joy  with 
life.  For  the  breeding  of  animals  of 
all  kinds  for  human  food  confers  life 
on  millions  of  beings  possessing  con¬ 
siderable  capacity  for  enjoyment  in 
their  own  way,  on  the  best  conditions 
attainable  ;  conditions  far  superior  in 
point  of  comfort,  freedom  from  pain, 
accident,  etc.,  to  those  which  govern 
the  wild  breeds  inhabiting  the  prairie 
or  the  forest.  Better  conditions  than 
those  which  affect  and  constitute  the 
mean  of  human  experience  ;  for  those 
organized  by  man,  when  he  acts  as  a 
temporary  vice- Providence  to  the  beast, 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  suffering 
from  famine,  exposure,  from  prolonged 
disease  and  slow  decay.  He  confers  a 
brief  life,  perhaps,  but  one  which  is 
well  protected,  thanks  to  vigilant  over¬ 
sight  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  For  it 
is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  proprietor 
to  maintain  a  healthy  and  happy  con¬ 
dition  for  every  one  of  his  creatures 


during  the  entire  term  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  And  when  the  last  hour  has 
arrived,  which  is  happily  unforeseen, 
unsuspected,  without  the  anxiety  or 
dread  it  often  brings  to  man,  the 
stroke  of  death  is  arranged  to  take 
place  almost  instantaneously  and  with¬ 
out  pain.  Or  it  should  be  so,  for  this 
can  always  be  accomplished  if  ordinary 
care  and  skill  be  employed.  It  should 
become  imperative  on  all  those  who 
confer  life  to  insure  absolute  painless¬ 
ness  for  the  last  moment.  This  is 
merely  a  question  of  police,  should  su¬ 
pervision  be  necessary,  when  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  it  has  been 
determined. 

Finally,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  whether  it  is  prudent  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  accept  vegetarian  limitations 
to  man’s  resources  in  relation  to  food 
in  face  of  the  world’s  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  populations.  Flesh,  as  heretofore 
shown,  is  a  most  useful  concentrated 
form  of  nutritious  elements,  easily 
portable  in  small  compass,  already 
cooked,  and  is  easily  digestible  under 
many  conditions,  in  which  vegetable 
foods  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  or 
are  too  bulky  for  transport  or  more 
difficult  to  cook  than  the  former. 
Would  any  commander  be  justified  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  charter¬ 
ing  a  large  vessel  freigljted  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  for  a  three  months’ 
voyage,  with  a  commissariat  solely 
supplied  with  vegetarian  produce  ? 
Even  with  the  additions  of  those  ani¬ 
mal  foods,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  which  are  so  much  used  and  so 
unwarrantably  included  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  vegetables,  it  would  be 
a  rash  proceeding.  Still  more  the 
attempt  to  sustain  an  army  in  the  field 
with  similar  rations.  Or  what  travel¬ 
ling  party  having  for  its  object  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  tract  in  some  unknown  and 
possibly  uninhabited  country  would  be 
regarded  as  sane  who  did  not  go  well 
provided  with  extracts  of  meat  and 
cases  of  concentrated  animal  foods  as 
well  as  cereals  and  legumes  ?  And 
why  should  man  be  required  to  reject 
altogether  the  entire  animal  life  of  the 
sea,  where  Nature  affords  bounteous 
supplies  of  wholesome  food  on  every 
habitable  shore  ?  The  limitation  of 
our  food  resources  is  in  no  sense  de¬ 
sirable,  but  on  the  contrary  is  at  this 
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stage  of  the  world’s  progress  a  flagrant 
anachronism.  Man’s  enormously  in¬ 
creased  travelling  facilities  tend  to 
render  him  naturally  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  more  versatile  in  his  tastes,  appe¬ 
tites,  and  capabilities,  and  he  can  only 
gain  advantage  from  a  widened  experi¬ 
ence  of  new  foods  from  both  kingdoms, 
which  modern  enterprise  must  in  time 
develop.  The  very  idea  of  restricting 
our  resources  and  supplies  is  a  step  back¬ 
ward — a  distinct  reversion  to  the  rude 
and  distant  savagery  of  the  past,  a  sign 
of  decadence  rather  than  of  advance. 


Let  us  have  all  the  world  can  be 
made  to  produce  ;  it  will  yet  yield  new 
and  useful,  possibly  even  better,  foods 
than  those  of  the  past  to  the  scientific 
inquirer,  be  he  animal-breeder,  agri¬ 
culturist,  or  gardener,  and  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  that  wisdom  lies  in 
accepting  every  form  of  wholesome 
food  from  whatever  source,  and  with¬ 
out  seeking  to  limit  the  bounty  of 
Nature  in  any. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
— why  should  it  be  “  vegetarian”  only  ? 
— Nineteenth  Century.  n 


SOME  VANISHED  VICTORIAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  \V.  J.  KECHIE. 


Social  life  in  Britain  has  greatly 
changed  in  many  respects  during  the 
decades  falling  within  the  Victorian 
span.  And  the  younger  generation 
have,  perhaps,  little  or  no  idea  as  to 
the  multiplicity  of  rough-and-ready 
ways  and  habits  which  have  grown  out 
of  date  in  the  course  of  the  reign. 
Yet  many  manners,  amusements, 
superstitions,  and  obsolete  customs 
which  excite  expressions  of  horror  or 
derision  when  accidentally  brought  to 
light  in  some  benighted  corner  of  the 
land  we  live  in— such  as  the  recent  out¬ 
crop  of  cock-fighting  in  the  Black 
Country,  for  example — were  almost 
matters  of  every-day  life  and  habits 
among  large  bodies  of  the  people  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago. 

Hanging  judges  justified  their  exist¬ 
ence  for  some  time  after  the  coming 
in  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
public  sentiment  in  181G  had  reached 
a  point  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be 
shocked  by  the  stringing  up  of  half  a 
dozen  men  and  four  women  in  London 
one  morning  before  breakfast,  though 
up  to  1824  there  remained  223  offences 
which  were  made  capital  by  the  laws. 
“  In  the  seven  years  from  1819  to  1825, 
there  were  in  England  579  executions, 
and  of  the  wretched  criminals  hanged 
less  than  one-fifth  were  murderers,  the 
remainder  being  strangled  for  such 
crimes  as  burglary,  cattle  stealing, 
arson,  forgery,  uttering  false  notes, 
horse  stealing,  robbery,  sacrilege,  and 
sheep  stealing.”  One  woman,  who 
had  lifted  a  piece  of  cloth  valued  at  8*’., 


from  a  shop-door  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  in  1818,  while  wandering 
about  with  a  starving  child  in  her 
arms,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  jury  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  her  to  mercy  on  account  of 
her  previous  good  character,  but  the 
judge — a  very  Jeffreys  in  severity— re¬ 
fused  to  endorse  the  recommendation  ; 
mother  and  child  were  parted  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows,  and  the  former 
launched  into  eternity  in  sight  of  the 
infant,  whose  lips  were  yet  wet  with 
its  mother’s  milk. 

Senseless  severity  continued  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  criminal  code 
in  1837,  when  accessories  before  the 
fact  as  well  as  principals  were  liable  to 
the  death  penalty  for  the  following 
offences  other  than  murder  : — High 
treason,  attempting  to  murder  by  any 
means,  rape,  robbery  of  the  person 
when  accompanied  by  stabbing  or 
wounding,  burglary  with  violence  dur¬ 
ing  night,  setting  fire  to  ships  or  in¬ 
habited  dwelling-houses,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  false  lights,  or  doing  anything 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  vessels  in 
distress.  John  Knight  Draper,  found 
guilty  of  forging  and  uttering  a  cheque 
on  the  Godaiming  bank,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life  at  the  Home 
Circuit,  Croydon,  on  August  3d,  1833, 
was  the  first  to  escape  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  forgery,  and  in  sentencing 
prisoner  Mr.  Justice  Parke  observed 
that  “  this  experiment  of  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  death  in  nearly  all 
instances  of  the  crime  of  forgery  had 
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been  made  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  check  it,  by  the  certainty  of 
severe  secondary  punishment.  Unless 
the  mitigation  was  found  to  have  the 
desired  elTect,  the  Government  would 
be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re¬ 
viving  the  now  abolished  punishment.” 

Though  it  might  well  have  been  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  absence  of  any  record 
of  judicial  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
Satanic  possession  of  a  later  date  than 
1T37,  that  that  gross  form  of  super¬ 
stition,  which 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods, 

had  long  been  dead  and  buried,  the 
fact  that  the  belief  in  that  phase  of 
Avitchcraft  lingers  in  dark  corners  of 
the  realm  was  evidenced  in  an  atro¬ 
cious  way  in  county  Tipperary  so  re¬ 
cently  as  March,  1895  ;  a  woman  named 
llridget  Cleary  being  then  barbarously 
roasted  to  death,  at  Ballyvadlea,  by 
her  husband  and  his  abettors  in  the 
presence  of  neighbors,  under  the  de 
lusion  that  she  had  become  “  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  fairies,”  and  could  only 
be  restored  to  her  proper  identity 
through  the  exorcism  of  cleansing  fire. 

Superstitious  beliefs  of  a  less  cruel 
type  still  survive  in  outland  districts — 
notably  among  the  peasantry  of  Devon, 
where  the  fairy  folk,  ”  those  spirits  of 
a  middle  sort” — 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for 
hell. 

Who  just  dropped  half-way  down,  nor  lower 
fell- 

still  find  a  habitation  and  a  name.  .  The 
white  witch,  or  skilly  woman,  finds 
here  customers  for  her  charms,  and  so 
recently  as  February  loth,  1888,  a  case 
of  alleged  witchcraft  was  heard  by  the 
Totnes  bench  ;  a  cab  proprietor  sum¬ 
moning  his  son  for  using  threatening 
language  and  accusing  him  of  bewitch¬ 
ing  his  granddaughter.  In  his  defence 
the  son  solemnly  assured  the  magis¬ 
trates  that  the  plaintiff  had  bewitched 
his  daughter,  the  result  being  that  she 
suffered  for  months  from  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  arms.  After  several  Ply¬ 
mouth  doctors  had  failed  to  work  a 
cure  she  went  into  a  hospital,  where 
amputation  of  the  arm  was  advised. 
That  he  refused  to  allow,  and  took  her 


to  a  “  whitewitch”  at  Newton,  who 
said  the  girl  was  “  overlooked”  by  her 
grandfather.  The  whitewitch,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  managed  to  counteract  the 
influence  and  effected  a  cure.  The 
abolition  of  private  executions,  if  not 
growing  grace,  gave  the  deathblow  to 
another  form  of  superstition,  which 
endowed  the  hand  of  a  newly  hanged 
criminal  with  power  to  cure  certain 
forms  of  bodily  disease,  so  long  as  the 
body  retained  warmth.  But  tlie  prac¬ 
tice  was  indulged  in  so  late  as  April, 
18-15,  when  a  murderer  named  Crowley 
was  executed  at  Warwick  and  several 
women  afflicted  with  wens  and  swell¬ 
ings  had  the  seat  of  disease  stroked  by 
the  warm  hand  of  the  dead  man  by 
dint  of  feeing  Jack  Ketch. 

A  tournament,  whose  like  Avill 
probably  never  be  seen  again,  was  held 
at  Eglinton  Castle,  Ayrshire,  on  Au¬ 
gust  38th,  1839,  and  following  days. 
The  magnificent  spectacle,  which  had 
been  two  years  in  preparation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  young  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
seriously  crippled  the  resources  of  that 
nobleman  during  many  years,  and  was 
sadly  marred  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
lists  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  Irvine,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Eglinton  Castle.  The  arena  comjirised 
about  four  square  acres,  and  the  bar¬ 
rier  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  along 
which  the  jousting  took  place,  was  100 
yards  in  length.  Galleries  to  accom¬ 
modate  3000  spectators  were  erected, 
while  two  temporary  saloons,  each  350 
feet  long,  were  erected  nearer  the 
castle  for  the  banquet  and  the  ball. 
Each  of  the  knights  had  a  pavilion  set 
apart  for  himself  and  attendants,  and 
the  decorations  of  the  lists  were  of  the 
most  costly  and  magnificent  description. 
Lady  Seymour,  in  robe  of  violet,  with 
the  Seymour  crest  embroidered  in  sil¬ 
ver  on  blue  velvet,  made  a  right  regal 
Queen  of  Beauty,  while  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  in  a  magnificent  tunic 
of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  continuations  to  match,  acted  as 
King  of  tire  Tournament.  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  knights,  men-at-arms,  mu¬ 
sicians,  trumpeters,  swordsmen,  bow¬ 
men,  etc.,  with  all  the  eye-pleasing 
wealth  of  color  in  costume  common  to 
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ancient  chivalry,  was  sadly  shorn  of  its 
full  effect  by  drenching  rain,  but  the 
assembled  multitude  made  as  merry  as 
they  might.  Of  all  the  combatants  in 
the  courses  of  jousting  the  Lord  of 
the  Tournament  (Earl  of  Eglinton) 
proved  most  successful.  Attention  on 
the  second  day  centred  in  a  series  of 
tilting  bouts  on  foot  between  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Knight  of 
the  White  Kose  (Mr.  C.  Lamb)  ;  both 
being  in  armor.  On  the  third  the 
festivities  concluded  with  a  tournay 
between  eight  knights,  armed  with 
swords  ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
^larquis  of  Waterford  and  Lord  Alford 
became  heated  with  the  mimic  clash  of 
steel,  and  appeared  to  be  plying  their 
weapons  in  such  good  earnest  that  they 
were  separated  by  the  Knight  Marshal. 

Striking  a  light  sixty  years  ago  was 
no  easy,  instantaneous  process ;  the 
lucifer  match  had  not  then  come  into 
common  use,  and  the  obtaining  of  fire 
by  means  of  Hint  and  steel  in  dark, 
frosty  mornings,  often  resulted  in 
skinned  knuckles  and  exemplified  the 
old  saying  about  “  the  more  haste,  the 
less  speed.”  As  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  lucifer-match,  the  tinder-box, 
which  varied  in  form  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  ornamented  in  a  rough  fashion,  is 
worth  describing.  The  common  kind 
was  of  wood,  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  four 
inches  wide.  A  partition  divided  it 
lengthways  into  two  parts  ;  flint,  steel, 
and  brimstone-tipped  matches  being 
kept  in  one  compartment,  and  in  the 
other  “  tinder”  of  scorched  linen, 
liagged  knuckles  fell  to  inexperience 
essaying  to  bring  out  “  the  fire  hidden 
in  the  veins  of  flint.”  but  handy 
people  struck  steel  on  flint  until  sparks 
flew  out  upon  and  ignited  the  tinder, 
and  then  applied  the  business  end  of  a 
match”  to  it  until  the  brimstone 
ignited.  These  matches,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  hawked  about  in  country 
districts  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
were  thin  splinters  of  resinous  wood, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter,  covered 
with  melted  brimstone  on  one  end, 
and  filled  the  whole  house  with  sul¬ 
phurous  fumes  while  burning.  The 
first  improvement  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  friction  match,  in  the  earliest 


form  of  which  the  essentials  were  the 
old  sulphur  splints,  reduced  in  length 
to  two  and  a  half  inches,  tipped  with  a 
mixture  of  antimony  sulphide,  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  gum.  These  were 
packed  in  tin  boxes,  along  with  a 
folded  slip  of  sandpaper  for  drawing 
the  match  on,  and  retailed  at  half  a 
crown  per  box  of  fifty  matches. 

Members  of  Parliament  continued 
to  “frank”  letters,  by  tracing  their 
autograph  on  the  outer  half-sheet,  in 
order  to  enable  friends  or  constituents 
to  save  the  postage,  for  many  months 
after  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne.  And  before  they  were  limited 
in  their  privilege,  some  of  them  took 
such  an  undue  advantage  of  tlTeir  po¬ 
sition  as  to  lighten  considerably  the 
correspondence  expenditure  of  firms  in 
which  they  might  be  interested  ;  while 
it  was  currently  reported  that  one  firm 
of  wholesale  merchants  in  Cheapside, 
London,  used  to  buy  franks  for  their 
business  letters  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  shillings  per  gross  from  poor  re¬ 
lations  of  certain  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  supplied  the  franks  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  purpose  to  which 
they  were  put. 

Burial  rites  were,  not  so  long  ago, 
rigorously  denied  to  suicides,  and  t)ie 
body  was  interred  in  unconsecrated 
ground  in  some  churchyard  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  midnight  ; 
even  that  being  a  great  advance  on 
the  practice  in  vogue  up  to  1823,  when 
the  law  ordained  that  those  who  had 
“  put  hand”  to  themselves  should  be 
interred  where  two  or  more  roads 
crossed,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
that  a  hedge-stake  should  be  driven 
through  the  corjise  before  the  grave 
was  filled  in.  In  the  “  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  written  in  1840,  Dickens  buries 
Quilp  “  with  a  stake  through  his  heart 
in  the  centre  of  four  lonely  roads.” 
Another  such  ceremony  suggested  to 
Tom  Hood  the  punning  couplet : — 

And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads 

With  a  stake  in  his  inside 

and  James  Payn  gives  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  suicide’s  funeral  in  his  novel, 
“  Lost  Sir  Massingberd.”  There  was 
also  the  hosier’s  domestic  in  Oxford, 
who  cut  her  throat  when  forsaken  by 
her  lover,  and  was  interred  under  shade 
of  night  in  the  King’s  highway  : — 
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No  priest  in  white  did  there  attend. 

His  kind  assistance  for  to  lend, 

Her  soul  to  Paradise  to  send. 

Heigh-ho,  Heigh-ho. 

No  shroud  her  gh;istly  face  did  hide. 

No  winding  sheet  was  round  her  tied  ; 
Like  dogs,  she  to  her  grave  was  hied. 

Heigh-ho,  etc. 

And  then,  your  pity  let  it  move. 

Oh  pity  her  who  died  for  love  ! 

A  stake  they  through  her  body  drove. 

Heigh-ho,  etc. 

Distress  among  the  lower  orders  in 
the  three  kingdoms  half  a  century  ago 
had  entered  upon  a  stage  of  slow  star¬ 
vation  never  likely  to  be  experienced 
again — while  peace  endures  at  all 
events.  In  April,  1841,  portents  of  a 
falling  off  in  trade  were  revealed  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an¬ 
nounced  a  deficiency  approaching  two 
million  pounds  in  the  Budget,  and  a 
bad  harvest  that  year,  on  the  back  of 
unusual  stagnation  of  trade  and  a 
financial  crisis,  disastrously  affected  the 
condition  of  the  wage- earning  classes, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  During  the  whole  of  1842  the 
distress  grew  in  intensity  ;  wages  were 
very  low,  work  was  scarce,  and,  thanks 
to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
bread  was  dear.  By  the  autumn  of 
1842  the  distress  in  England,  to  quote 
Miss  Martineau,  had  “  so  deepened  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  clearly  inevitable  that  many 
must  die,  and  a  multitude  be  lowered 
to  a  state  of  sickness  and  irritability 
from  want  of  food  ;  while  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  any  member  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  classes  coming  out  of  the 
struggle  at  last  with  a  vestige  of  prop¬ 
erty  wherewith  to  begin  the  world 
again.  The  pressure  had  long  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  interests  at  first 
affected,  and  when  the  new  Ministry 
came  into  power  there  seemed  to  be  no 
class  that  was  not  threatened  with 
ruin.  In  Carlisle  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  reported  that  a  fourth  of  the 
population  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation-— actually  certain  to  die  of 
famine  unless  relieved  by  extraordinary 
exertions.  In  the  woolen  districts  of 
Wiltshire  the  allowance  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  laborer  was  not  two-thirds  of 
the  minimum  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  large  existing  population  con¬ 


sumed  only  a  fourth  of  the  bread  and 
wheat  required  by  the  much  smaller 
population  of  1820.  In  Stockport 
more  than  half  the  master  spinners  had 
failed  before  the  close  of  1842  ;  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  to  the  -number  of  three 
thousand  were  shut  up,  and  the  occu- 
luers  of  many  hundreds  more  were  un¬ 
able  to  pay  rates  at  ail.  Five  thousand 
persons  were  walking  the  streets  in 
compulsory  idleness,  and  the  Burnley 
guardians  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  that  the  distress  was  far  beyond 
their  management,  so  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Commissioner  and  Government 
funds  were  sent  down.  At  a  meeting 
.  in  Manchester,  where  humble  shop¬ 
keepers  were  the  speakers,  anecdotes 
were  related  which  told  more  than  de¬ 
clamation.  Rent  collectors  were  afraid 
to  meet  their  principals,  as  no  money 
could  be  collected.  Provision  dealers 
were  subject  to  incursions  from  a  wolfish 
man  prowling  for  food  for  his  children, 
or  from  a  half-frantic  woman,  with  her 
dying  baby  at  her  breast ;  or  from 
parties  of  ten  to  a  dozen  desperate 
wretches  who  were  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  along  the  streets.  ...  At 
Hinckley  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
were  paupers  ;  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
houses  stood  empty,  and  there  was  not 
work  enough  in  the  place  to  employ 
properly  one-third  of  the  weavers.” 
In  other  districts  similar  misery  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  if  North  Britain  did  not 
protest  with  equal  loudness,  it  was  not 
because  the  pressure  was  less  felt. 
Very  many  families  therein  were  re¬ 
duced  from  comparative  affluence  to  a 
position  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  many  Border  weavers  and  their 
families  were  only  kept  from  starva¬ 
tion  during  the  winter  months  by  feed¬ 
ing  exclusively  on  salmon  and  turnips 
— the  latter  abstracted  from  the  fields 
as  opportunity  offered,  and  the  former 
poached  on  the  Tweed  after  nightfall. 

Leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  tlfe 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  window  tax, 
which  at  that  date  realized  about 
£1,200,000  per  annum,  was  refused  by 
20G  votes  to  48  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  May  4th,  1837,  but  persistent 
agitation  secured  the  repeat  of  the  im¬ 
post  in  July,  1851.  The  tax  was  four 
shillings  on  six  windows  or  less,  with 
a  graduated  scale  up  to  £30  13s-.  for 
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fifty  windows  in  any  one  building  early 
in  the  century,  and  the  revenue  in  1840 
was  about  £1,250,000  and  £1,833,000 
in  1850.  In  the  following  year  about 
one  house  in  every  two  hundred  was 
returned  as  containing  fifty  windows 
and  upward  ;  about  six  out  of  every 
twenty-five  had  ten  windows  and  up¬ 
ward  ;  while  over  75  per  cent,  con¬ 
tained  seven  windows  and  under. 

Selling  a  better-half  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  her,  though  happily  rare, 
has  not  been  quite  unknown  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods.  One  of  these  disgusting 
exhibitions,  as  the  Doncaster  Chronicle 
designates  the  transaction,  took  place 
in  the  market-place  of  Goole  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5th,  1849,  when  a  waterman  named 
Ashton  made  a  spectacle  of  his  wife. 
During  the  treatment  of  her  husband 
in  Hull  Infirmary,  it  appears  that  the 
wife,  a  buxom  young  woman,  eloped 
with  another  man,  taking  with  her  a 
great  part  of  the  household  furniture. 
On  Ashton’s  arrival  at  home  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  frailty  of  his  fair  one.  On. 
his  ascertaining  the  hiding-place  of  the 
guilty  pair  soon  afterward  matters  were 
talked  over  and  a  sale  arranged.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  Wednesday  forenoon 
Ashton  led  his  wife  into  the  market¬ 
place  with  a  halter  round  her  waist, 
and  there  made  her  mount  a  chair  for 
exhibition.  On  the  “  lot”  being  put 
up  by  an  itinerant  auctioneer,  who 
dilated  upon  the  splendid  physical 
points  of  his  subject,  bidding  opened 
at  threepence,  one  shilling  being  next 
offered  by  a  man  old  enough  to  be  the 
victim’s  grandfather.  Matters  then 
hung  fire  for  some  moments ;  but 
competition  thereafter  became  more 
spirited,  and  eventually  the  woman 
was  “  knocked  down”  to  her  paramour 
for  bs.  9d.  Getting  down  from  the 
chair  in  no  way  abashed,  the  woman 
snapped  her  fingers  in  her  husband’s 
face,  exclaiming,  “  There,  good-for- 
nought,  that’s  more  than  you  would 
fetch  !”  and  departed,  apparently  in 
high  glee,  with  her  new  lord  and 
master. 

Runaway  marriages,  once  the  favor¬ 
ite  last  resort  of  loving  couples  when 
“  hard-hearted”  guardians  intervened 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  make  the 
hand  go  where  the  heart  did  not  in¬ 
cline,  gave  Gretna  Green  a  reputation 


far  and  wide  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  reign.  And,  although  Border 
irregular  marriages  were  abolished  by 
law  in  1856,  even  yet,  provided  one  or 
other  of  the  contracting  parties  has 
resided  twenty-one  days  in  Scotland, 
marriages  may  be  speedily  effected  ;  at 
least  one  celebration  having  taken  place 
at  Gretna  since  1887.  The  service  of 
matrimony  as  used  by  the  “  high 
priests  of  Gretna  Green”  was  very 
simple.  First  of  all,  the  parties  were 
asked  their  names  and  places  of  abode  ; 
then  they  were  ordered  to  stand  up  in 
front  of  the  ‘‘  priest,”  who  inquired  if 
they  were  single  persons.  Satisfaction 
having  been  given  on  that  point,  each 
was  then  enjoined  to  answer  whether 
he  or  she  came  there  of  their  own  free¬ 
will.  The  man  was  then  asked,  Do 
you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  lawful 
wedded  wife,  forsaking  all  other,  to 
keep  to  her  as  long  as  you  both  shall 
live  ?”  And  his  “  1  do,”  was  followed 
by  the  female  being  addressed  in  simi¬ 
lar  terms  ;  only  the  word  ”  husband” 
being  substituted  for  “  wife.”  The 
bride  followed  up  her  responsive  affirm¬ 
ative  by  handing  a  ring  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  passed  it  on  to  the 
“  priest.”  Handing  it  back  to  the 
man  the  apostle  of  Hymen  instructed 
him  to  put  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  woman’s  left  hand,  repeating  the 
words,  ”  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed, 
with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  with  all 
my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.” 
Thereafter  they  clasped  right  hands — 
the  woman  saying,  ”  What  God  joins 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder” — 
and  the  priest  tied  the  marriage  knot 
by  saying,  ”  Forasmuch  as  this  man 
and  this  woman  have  consented  to  go 
together  by  giving  and  receiving  a 
ring,  I  therefore  declare  them  to  be 
man  and  wife  before  these  witnesses.” 

While  the  above  was  the  ordinary 
procedure  when  time  permitted,  anx¬ 
ious  loving  couples  could  rely  upon 
being  buckled  fast  and  bedded  within 
less  than  ten  minutes  after  alighting 
when  enraged  relatives  were  known  to 
be  in  hot  pursuit.  Registers  have 
been  preserved  of  about  8000  marriages 
irregularly  celebrated  at  Gretna  during 
the  hundred  years  from  1753,  and  one 
wearer  of  the  priestly  mantle — Robert 
Elliot,  who  succeeded  as  “  parson”  in 
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1811 — buckled  no  fewer  than  38T2  within  sight  of  Carlisle,  and  were 
runaway  couples  during  the  twenty  speedily  made  one  in  a  room  at  the 
years  ending  1839.  The  average  fee  inn  and  furnished  with  a  formal  certifi- 
was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  guinejis,  and  cate  of  marriage.  Taking  Mr.  Paisley 
though  irregular  marriages  in  that  dis-  aside  after  the  ceremony,  the  bride- 
trict  had  fallen  off  to  forty-two  in  groom  briefly  explained  why  he  appre- 
1839,  and  forty -six  in  the  preceding  bended  being  followed,  and  asked  what 
twelve  months,  the  harvest  was  much  course  he  would  recommend.  The  old 
richer  in  earlier  years  ;  especially  in  “  parson”  gave  his  advice  in  such  fa- 
18*^4  and  18i5,  when  the  number  of  therly  tones  that  his  counsel  as  to  pru- 
marriages  celebrated  readied  190  and  dential  considerations  had  more  influ- 
198  re.spectively.  ence  wnth  the  bashful,  blushing  bride 

Tales  of  many  an  amusing  iucident  than  the  pleadings  of  her  young  hus- 
or  stiff  fight  connected  with  meetings  band,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
of  pursueis  and  pursued  on  the  way  to  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  as 
Gretna,  or  just  aher  the  ceremony  had  it  was  ahvays  called,  it  being  the  cus- 
been  hurried  through  by  the  “  high  tom  for  parties  dreading  immediate 
priest,’’  might  be  told,  but  these  must  pursuit  to  retire  there  soon  after  the 
give  place  to  one  specially  tragic  inci-  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In  the 
dent  during  Paisley's  ministry,  which  middle  of  the  night  a  chaise  and  four, 
he  used  to  relate  somewhat  after  the  driven  at  top  speed,  lumbered  up  to 
following  manner,  over  a  glass  of  toddy  the  inn,  and  as  soon  as  admission  w’as 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  :  A  young  given  in  response  to  repeated  blows 
English  lady,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  with  pistol  butts,  the  pursuers  rushed 
old  baronet  in  the  Midlands,  had  fixed  upstairs  and  attacked  the  door  of  the 
her  affections  on  the  son  of  a  neigh-  room  in  which  the  newdy  married 
boring  landed  proprietor,  with  the  tac-  couple  were.  Just  as  the  young  hus- 
it  approval  of  her  father.  But,  as  if  band  was  hurriedly  dressing,  in  order 
to  prove  that  “  the  course  of  true  love  to  try  and  appease  his  father-in-law, 
never  did  run  smooth,”  suddenly  it  be-  the  door  yielded  to  the  pressure  and 
came  known  that  the  young  gentle-  the  old  gentleman  rushed  in,  pistol  in 
man’s  father  was  in  very  embarrassed  hand.  On  seeing  this  the  girl  jumped 
circumstances  through  betting  and  out  of  bed  in  her  night-dress  to  inter¬ 
gambling.  With  the  consent  of  the  pose  ;  but,  alas  I  only  in  time  to  fall 
son  the  greater  portion  of  the  family  upon  her  lover’s  corpse,  for  before  she 
estate  was  sold  and  the  debts  liijui-  could  intervene  her  father  had  fired 
dated.  Then  the  old  baronet  bade  his  with  fatal  effect, 
daughter  forget  her  first  love  and  pre-  The  startled  household  flocked  into 
pare  to  receive  the  addresses  of  another  the  guest  chamber,  where  a  shocking 
whose  wealth  was  supposed  to  make  scene  met  their  view.  Bathed  in  blood, 
up  for  his  lack  of  youth.  The  young  which  welled  from  a  wound  over  the 
lady,  however,  having  the  will,  man-  heart,  lay  the  lifeless  youth  beneath 
aged  to  find  a  way  to  keep  up  a  corre-  the  senseless  form  of  his  love — maiden, 
spondence  with  her  sweetheart,  and,  wife,  and  widow  within  one  short  day 
as  the  result  of  occasional  stolen  inter-  — while  the  grim  father  stood  looking 
views,  he  managed  to  persuade  her  to  on  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  the  fatal 
elope  with  him  to  Gretna,  on  the  very  weapon  still  smoking  in  his  hand,  lie- 
night  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  suitor  covering  himself  with  an  effort,  the 
for  her  hand.  So  well  had  measures  murderer  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
been  taken  that  the  pair  were  speeding  person  who  should  oppose  his  depar- 
toward  the  Border  before  the  flight  ture,  raised  his  daughter  in  his  arms, 
was  discovered.  and  departed  with  her  in  his  chaise  be- 

Almost  frantic  with  rage  the  baro-  fore  she  had  recovered  consciousness, 
net.  accompanied  by  his  would-be  son-  When  brought  to  trial  the  father  got 
in-law,  started  in  pursuit.  But  they  off  through  some  legal  quirk,  but  lived 
were  too  late.  The  handsome  and  thereafter  shunned  by  his  former 
well-matched  fugitives  had  reached  friends  and  neighbors  ;  the  daughter 
Gretua  long  before  their  pursuers  came  never  got  over  the  shock  of  seeing  her 
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husband  slaughtered  before  her  eyes, 
and  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  inconvenient,  ill-hung  post- 
chaises  in  which  valetudinarians  trav¬ 
elled,  and  romantic  young  couples  sped 
to  Gretna  or  Lamberton  Toll,  did  not 
long  survive  the  Victorian  air,  but 
more  than  a  score  of  years  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  last  stage-coach  was  laid  up, 
although  the  Times  thought  tit  to  print 
the  following  singular  obituary  of  one 
on  September  5,  1840 :  “  Died,  on 
Friday  last,  the  London  and  Leeds 
mail  coach,  in  the  oOth  year  of  its  age. 
It  first  commenced  running  (through 
Nottingham)  on  the  2Gth  of  July,  1785, 
and  ceased  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1840.  The  immediate  cause  of  its  dis¬ 
solution  is  the  spread  of  railways.” 

Ploughing  oxen  may  sometimes  be 
noticed  slowly  turning  over  the  soil  in 
parts  of  Wiltshire,  also  in  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Dorset,  Oxford,  and  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  but  these  relics  of  agricultural 
economy  in  Biblical  times  are  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  county. 
Sixty  years  since,  and  for  at  least 
thirty  seasons  thereafter,  every  large 
farm  in  that  part  of  the  country  had 
several  teams  of  oxen.  They  were  also 
in  common  use  in  many  other  districts, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  fatten  off  the 
animals  after  working  them  in  the  yoke 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Now,  old  beef 
has  become  almost  unsalable,  and  their 
use  for  draught  purposes,  even  in  the 
most  conservative  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  south  of  England,  is  de¬ 
creasing,  although,  especially  when  col¬ 
lars  are  substituted  for  the  common 
yokes,  oxen  are  said  to  prove  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  horses  in  all  ordinary  farm 
work. 

Stocks  were  in  use  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  order  within  living 
memory.  Every  village-green  boasted 
of  the  possession  of  such  an  instrument 
of  indignity  in  the  “good  old  times 
and  some  hard-headed  sons  of  toil  must 
yet  be  alive  who  recollect  setting  out 
“  on  the  loose”  one  night  and  awaking 
to  consciousness  with  a  terrible  thirst 
and  their  feet  in  the  stocks  ;  an  object 
of  derision  to  the  whole  little  commu¬ 
nity.  The  latest  instance  chronicled, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace, 
occurs  in  the  Observer  of  October  27, 
1839  :  “  At  Ipswich,  John  Koberts  was 


convicted  of  profane  swearing,  etc., 
and  was  sentenced  to  sixteen  days’  hard 
labor,  at  the  end  of  which  time  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks  for  six  hours,” 

Although  flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  ceased 
after  1827,  various  instances  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  183G,  when  a  man  convicted 
of  robbery  from  the  person  was  slowly 
paraded  through  the  principal  street 
of  Saltash  “  with  bare  back  and  flogged 
at  the  cart’s  tail,  to  which  one  of  his 
hands  was  lashed  at  either  side.  .  .  . 
Two  men,  armed  with  cats-of-nine-tails, 
laid  on  heavily,  and  were  scolded  by 
the  beadle,  or  crier  in  uniform,  for  not 
hitting  harder.”  The  punishment 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  a  farce  when 
the  administrating  hand  had  been  well 
“  oiled,”  or  belonged  to  a  soft-hearted 
officer  of  justice,  as  in  a  case  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  poet  Cowper,  where  the 
thief  was  the  only  one  concerned  who 
suffered  nothing.  A  youth  had  stolen 
some  iron-work  at  Olney.  “  Being 
convicted,”  says  Cowper,  “  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  whipt,  which  operation  he 
underwent  at  the  cart’s  tail,  from  the 
stone  house  to  the  high  arch,  and  back 
again.  He  seemed  to  show  great  forti¬ 
tude,  but  it  was  all  an  imposition  upon 
the  public.  The  beadle,  who  performed 
it  had  filled  his  left  hand  with  red 
ochre,  through  which,  after  every 
stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip, 
leaving  the  appearance  of  a  wound 
upon  the  skin,  but  in  reality  not  hurt¬ 
ing  him  at  all.  This  being  perceived 
by  Mr,  Constable  Hinschcomb,  who 
followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his 
cane,  without  any  such  management 
or  precaution  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
too  merciful  executioner.  The  scene 
immediately  became  more  interesting. 
The  beadle  could  by  no  means  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  strike  hard,  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  constable  to  strike  harder  ; 
and  this  double  flogging  continued  till 
a  lass  of  Silver  End,  pitying  the  pitiful 
beadle,  thus  suffering  under  the  hands 
of  the  pitiless  constable,  joined  the 
procession,  and,  placing  herself  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  latter,  seized  him 
by  his  capillary  club,  and,  pulling  him 
backward  by  the  same,  slapt  his  face 
wjth  a  most  Amazonian  fury.” 

The  pillory  continued  to  be  used  on 
special  occasions  until  its  abolition  in 
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1837.  In  that  engine  of  punishment 
the  culprit  was  compelled  to  stand  the 
public  assize  with  head  and  hands  im¬ 
movably  fixed,  while  roughs  of  both 
sexes  pelted  him  (or  her)  with  filth  and 
whatever  else  came  handiest.  “  It 
was  a  punishment  which  it  was  indeed 
dreadful  to  undergo,”  says  LI.  Jewitt. 
“  The  dishonest  baker  and  the  cheat¬ 
ing  ale-wife,  the  seller  of  putrid  flesh 
and  the  night  bawler,  the  forger  of 
letters  and  ihe  courtesan,  alike,  in  the 
early  days  of  its  institution  felt  its  sad 
effects,  and  it  became  at  once — 

The  terror  of  the  cheat  and  the  quean, 
Whose  heads  its  often  held,  I  ween. 

And  in  later  days  free-speaking  men, 
free-thinking  politicians,  free-writing 
authors,  and  free-acting  publishers 
were  doomed  to  bear  its  infliction.  .  .  . 
To  some  poor  starving  authors  and  ob¬ 
scure  publishers  the  pillory  became  a 
real  blessing.  They  were  condemned 
to  it  poor  and  unknown  ;  they  stood 
in  it  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  stepped 
out  of  it  national  martyrs  whom  many 
delighted  to  succor  and  honor.  But 
not  so  with  others.  Some  sensitive 
minds  died  through  very  shame  and 
mortification,  others  died  through  ill- 
usage,  and  thus  the  pillory  had  its  vic¬ 
tims  as  well  as  the  gallows.” 

Duelling  flourished  until  the  Prince 
Consort,  shocked  by  the  issue  of  an 
engagement  in  which  a  Lieutenant 
Monro  killed  his  brother-in-law.  Col¬ 
onel  Fawcett,  in  1843,  took  up  the 
subject  so  warmly  that  the  War  Office 
authorities  were  forced  to  deal  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  practice  in  April,  1844,  by 
the  issue  of  Amended  Articles  of  War, 
declaring  that  it  was  “  suitable  to  the 
character  of  honorable  men  to  apolo¬ 
gize  and  offer  redress  for  wrong  or  in¬ 
sult  committed,  and  equally  so  for  the 
party  aggrieved  to  accept  frankly  and 
cordially  explanation  and  apologies  for 
the  same.”  As  military  men  had  been 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  creed  which 
sanctioned  the  wiping  out  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  blood,  this  some¬ 
what  belated  step  discredited  duelling 
and  acted  as  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
race  of  quasi-professional  bullies  who 
were  always  on  the  outlook  for  a  “  safe 
thing” — and  these  small-sword  or  hair- 
trigger  exponents,  even  where  their 
prey  was  not  absolutely  inexperienced, 
generally  managed  to  secure  choice  of 


weapons  by  extorting  challenges — in 
order  that  they  might  strut  about,  like 
a  cock  on  a  dung-hill,  in  all  the  glory 
of  adding  another  to  the  list  of  their 
duels  with  their  favorite  weapon. 

Royalty  gave  its  sanction  to  the  duel¬ 
ling  code  of  honor  when  the  Duke  of 
York  accepted  a  challenge  from  Colonel 
Lennox,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
consequent  upon  a  dispute  at  a  London 
club,  and  the  other  end  of  the  social 
scale  was  represented  by  two  race¬ 
course  haunters  named  Young  and 
Webber,  who  suffered  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment  in  1838  for  participation 
as  seconds  in  an  ”  affair  of  honor”  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  in  which  John 
Flower  Mirfin  was  killed,  on  August  22 
of  that  year.  Francis  Elliot,  who  fired 
the  fatal  shot,  escaped  abroad.  The 
quarrel  arose  in  a  drinking  saloon  after 
returning  to  London  from  Epsom  races, 
and  the  murderer,  on  hearing  his  an¬ 
tagonist  heaving  his  last  sigh,  remarked 
to  a  casual  spectator,  ”  I  have  done  for 

the - ”  Then,  without  so  much  as 

a  second  glance  at  the  dying  man, 
Elliot  and  his  well-matched  seconds 
hurried  off.  Duelling  being  supposed 
to  be  restricted  to  gentlemen,  a  con¬ 
temporary  has  the  following  character¬ 
istic  paragraph  on  the  encounter : 
“  The  parties  concerned  in  this  affair, 
though  aping  the  barbarous  code  of  re¬ 
fined  honor,  can  apparently  claim  only 
a  very  doubtful  gentility.  Elliot  is  the 
nephew  of  an  innkeeper  at  Taunton, 
and  was  recently  an  officer  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Auxiliary  Legion  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  chiefly  notorious  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  duels.  Mirfin  was  lately  a  linen- 
draper  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Young  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  had  he  not  disagreed  with  his 
father,  a  brickmaker  at  lladdenham.” 

Boys  as  well  as  men  thirsted  after 
the  spurious  badge  of  courage  ;  so  when 
two  Worcester  schoolboys  fell  out  about 
the  meaning  of  a  Latin  phrase,  the 
consequence  was  a  challenge.  Pistols 
were  chosen,  and  the  youngsters  made 
better  practice  than  some  of  their  eld¬ 
ers  ;  the  ball  of  the  one  passing  through 
the  hat  of  the  other,  and  the  returned 
ball  through  the  flap  of  the  first  firer’s 
coat.  Some  grown-up  people  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  rendezvous  by  the  firing 
and  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  the  juvenile  fire-eaters. 
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as  the  seconds  were  reloading  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  exchange  of  shots. 

The  last  duel  of  any  note  between 
English  subjects  on  English  ground  is 

fenerally  described  as  occurring  in 
lay,  1845,  between  Lieutenants  Haw¬ 
key  and  Seaton,  when  the  latter  was 
killed,  but  very  many  duels  were  fought 
during  the  next  fifteen  years.  Men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  a  meeting  between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  B.  Osborne, 
M.P.,  near  London,  on  April  27,  1853, 
when  the  ball  from  the  weapon  used 
by  the  Member  for  Middlesex  perfo¬ 
rated  Sir  Robert’s  coat  sleeve,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  without  bloodshed. 
Another  encounter  took  place  sixteen 
years  later  at  Malvern  Wells,  between 
a  pugnacious  Briton  and  a  Frenchman, 
swords  being  the  weapons  employed. 
The  Englishman  was  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm,  but  ultimately  disarmed 
his  opponent.  Perhaps  the  ridicule 
excited  in  London  society  by  a  duel  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Malden  and  Captain  Haw¬ 
kins,  near  Reigate,  in  1853,  in  which 
the  fire-eaters  only  managed  to  scare  a 
terrified  cock-pheasant  out  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  hedgerow,  did  much  more  than 
all  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  extinguish 
the  duelling  cult  in  England. 

Slavery  did  not  nominally  exist  in 
the  British  dominions  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign  began,  but  there  were  many 
white  slaves  nevertheless.  Young  lives 
were  rendered  bitter  under  a  species  of 
child-slavery  in  collieries  and  factories, 
and  multitudes  of  both  sexes  were  so 
overworked  that  few  of  them  lived  out 
half  their  days,  according  to  the  span 
allotted  by  the  Psalmist. 

Children  of  eight  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward  were  then  kept  at  work  in  cotton 
factories  for  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  and  cruelly  abused  by  heartless 
overseers  if  they  fell  asleep  through  ex¬ 
haustion  or  afforded  the  slightest  pre¬ 
text  for  ill-treatment.  “  My  first  rec¬ 
ollections  of  the  factory  people  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,”  says  the  late  VV.  A.  Abram, 
of  Blackburn,  ”  date  from  the  year 
1843.  ...  I  have  often  watched  the 
factories  ‘  loosing  ’ — to  use  a  local 
phrase — toward  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  noticed  how  the  poor 
jaded  creatures — men,  women,  and 
children,  wdio  had  been  kept  inces¬ 
santly  at  work,  with  the  briefest  inter¬ 
vals  for  meals  devoured  hastily  in  the 


rooms,  from  five  in  the  morning — 
dragged  their  limbs  wearily  up  the 
steep  hill  to  their  homes.  Many  of 
them  were  grievously  deformed  in 
frame,  their  skins  and  clothing  smeared 
with  oil  and  grime,  the  young  among 
them  sickly  and  wan,  the  middle-aged 
prematurely  broken  down  and  decrepit, 
and  all  so  ejtridently  dejected  in  spirit, 
seemed  to  my  young  eyes  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  hopelessness.  The  com¬ 
mon  bodily  deformity  was  partially  due 
to  the  practice  of  setting  children  to 
heavy  wofk  before  their  limbs  had  be¬ 
come  set,  and  partly  to  the  propulsion 
of  machinery  in  certain  departments 
of  the  manufacture  by  the  knees  of  the 
operative.  It  was  no  wonder  if  these 
disagreeable  impressions  led  one  to  con¬ 
sider  the  old  factory  system  as  a  system 
of  galling  and  grinding  slavery.  The 
Hours  of  Labor  in  Factories  Act,  passed 
in  1844,  and  materially  amended  in 
1847  and  1856,  worked  a  thorough  re¬ 
form.” 

In  coal  mines  miserable  little  chil¬ 
dren,  serfs  in  everything  but  name, 
were  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in 
dragging  coal  in  little  boggles  along 
tunnels  not  more  than  thirty  inches  in 
height ;  the  drag-chain  being  fastened 
to  a  belt  round  the  waist.  The  boy  or 
girl  was  obliged  to  travel  on  all  fours, 
and  the  chain  passed  between  what,  in 
that  posture,  might  be  called  the  hind 
legs.  One  witness  before  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission  of  1842  testified 
that  he  went  into  the  pit  at  seven  years 
of  age,  and  said  he  had  seen  many 
draw  at  six.  The  poor  little  things 
could  not  straighten  their  backs  during 
the  day,  and  when  they  drew  the  cow 
the  grazing  of  the  chain  used  often  to 
rub  off  the  skin  from  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  until  the  blood  came  ;  yet  they 
were  beaten  if  they  complained. 

Yet  another  system  of  enthralment 
of  the  hapless  offspring  of  poverty, 
akin  in  many  respects  to  the  organized 
bondage  formerly  prevalent  under  the 
slaveholders  of  the  West  Indies,  was 
general  so  recently  as  1867  throughout 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bed¬ 
ford,  etc.  Gangmasters  hired  young 
workers  at  starvation  wages,  collected 
them  into  bands  of  twenty  or  more, 
and  let  out  their  labor  to  farmers  at 
specified  prices  for  each  contract  job  ; 
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the  profit  of  the  driver  depending  upon 
his  bustling  his  hands  forward  as  hard 
as  possible.  The  members  of  the  gangs, 
who  were  employed  in  thinning  tur¬ 
nips,  weeding  wheat,  picking  up  stones, 
spreading  manure,  etc.,  were  of  all 
ages  from  six  years  and  upward,  and 
of  both  sexes,  all  working  together. 
In  many  cases  where  the  workers  were 
not  all  pigged  together  in  some  barn 
for  the  niglit,  most  of  them  had  to 
tramp  several  miles  —  sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  or  eight — to  and  from 
the  scene  of  labor  at  ejiily  morning  and 
late  evening  ;  the  backs  of  both  boys 
and  girls  being  between-times  oft  made 
acquainted  with  the  whip  or  supple 
ashplant  carried  by  the  taskmaster. 
All  the  work  having  to  be  done  in  a 
stooping  posture,  it  proved  very  trying  ; 
especially  so  to  weakly  girls.  And  had 
it  not  been  that  children  of  tender 
years  were  often  carried  part  of  the 
way  home  by  the  bigger  ones,  some  of 
them  would  never  have  reached  home 
at  night — as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  parents,  going  out  to  meet 
little  toddlers,  whom  they  had  felt  com- 
))elled  to  send  out  for  the  sake  of  the 
3(/.  a  day  offered,  sometimes  found 
them  quite  overcome  with  exhaustion, 
lying  sound  asleep  on  the  roadside  ; 
while  from  a, moral  point  of  view  the 
gang  atmosphere  proved  so  deteriorat¬ 
ing  that  all  sense  of  modesty  and  de¬ 
cency  was  speedily  lost. 

Though  illicit  trading,  so  far  as  re¬ 
spects  attempts  to  elude  payments  on 
dutiable  articles  at  ports  of  entry,  still 
survives — penalties  recovered  in  one 
recent  year  over  £8,000  for  4,700  of¬ 
fences,  in  which  240  gallons  of  whiskey 
and  16,756  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  confis¬ 
cated — the  dare-devil  race  of  smugglers 
who  still  contrived  to  do  a  tidy  bit  of 
business  of  a  very  remunerative  kind 
in  the  way  of  running  cargoes  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  France,  and  Holland 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Victorian 
era,  at  least,  appears  to  have  died  out. 
So  profitable  was  the  trade  that  so  long 
as  one  cargo  out  of  three  escajwd  seiz¬ 
ure  the  business  paid  well  enough.  In 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1845,  it  was  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  of  that  year  at  least 
nine  smuggling  cutters  belonging  to 
Eye  took  in  large  quantities  of  goods 


with  the  object  of  distributing  these 
in  England  without  paying  toll  to  the 
Excise,  and  a  list,  prepared  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  shows  that  no  fewer 
than  fifty-two  boats  and  eighty-one 
men  belonging  to  the  small  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cawsand  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  occasional  runs  to  Roscofl  for 
contraband  during  the  ten  years  end¬ 
ing  1842. 

Smuggling  of  the  lighter  kind,  to 
which,  like  poaching,  little  or  no  dis¬ 
credit  is  commonly  attached,  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Celtic  atmospheres  long  after 
it  had  died  out  in  districts  more  ve¬ 
neered,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  even 
now,  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth 
century,  i»eople  who  know  their  way 
about  may  depend  on  being  supplied 
on  reasonable  terms,  under  cover  of 
night,  with  a  keg  of  real  mountain 
dew  which  no  gauger  ever  set  eyes  on. 
However  that  may  be,  tlirough  the  low¬ 
ering  or  abolition  of  duties  on  articles 
of  common  consumj>tion  and  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  an  efiicient  Revenue  corps,  the 
occupation  of  the  “  free  trader”  has 
departed  to  such  an  extent  that  almost 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  attempt  to  ”  run”  a  contraband 
cargo  on  the  British  coast  in  the  teeth 
of  the  coastguard.  Reasons  of  space 
forbid  tapping  the  extensive  field  of 
“  free  trade”  anecdote,  but  graphic 
details  of  smuggling  in  its  palmiest 
days  are  embalmed  in  ”  Guy  Manuer- 
ing,”  also  in  ”  The  Smuggler,”  by 
G.  P.  R.  James. 

Prize-fights  between  two-legged,  four¬ 
legged,  and  feathered  brutes  were  all 
in  vogue  in  early  Victorian  days,  and 
highly  popular.  The  University  boat- 
race,  indeed,  does  not  now  arouse 
greater  excitement  than  a  mill”  be¬ 
tween  notorious  prize-fighters  did  then  ; 
although  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  frequently  as  fraudulent 
as  they  were  savage.  Broken  jaws  and 
battered  features  formed  part  of  the 
anticipated  attractions  at  these  coun¬ 
try  outings,  and  if  death  resulted  the 
jury  were  pretty  sure  to  acquit  the  ac¬ 
cused.  Fights  usually  lasted  through 
forty  or  fifty  rounds ;  betting  was 
heavy,  and  victory  was  not  infrequently 
sold  for  a  consideration  in  the  same 
fashion  which  has  brought  professional 
pedestrianism  into  disrepute. 

In  Hugh  Miller’s  “  First  Impressions 
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of  England”  there  is  a  notable  account 
of  his  experiences  in  the  autumn  of 
1845  on  arriving  at  Wolverton,  where 
a  policeman  accounted  for  the  unwont¬ 
ed  state  of  excitement  by  explaining 
that  a  battle  for  the  championship  belt 
was  to  come  olT  in  the  neighborhood 
next  day  between  Bendigo,  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  Gaunt,  of  London  (the  hold¬ 
er),  and  that  all  the  blackguards  in 
England  had  been  let  loose  upon  the 
district.  Two  days  later  the  geologist 
had  an  opportunity  of  sizing  up  the 
Nottingham  lamb.  The  ’bus  in  which 
he  was  being  carried  Londonward 
“  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  as  we  en¬ 
tered  Newport  Pagnell  to  pick  up  a 
passenger,”  he  says,  ‘‘  and  a  tall,  ro¬ 
bust,  hard-featured  female,  of  some 
five-and -forty  or  so,  stepped  in.  ‘  Had 
we  heard,’  she  asked,  when  adjusting 
herself  with  no  little  bustle  in  a  corner 
of  the  conveyance — ‘  had  we  heard  how 
the  great  fight  had  gone  ?  ’  ‘  No  !  ’ — 

my  two  companions  had  not  so  much 
as  heard  that  a  great  fight  there  had 
been.  ‘  Oh,  dear  !  ’  exclaimed  the  ro¬ 
bust  female,  ‘  not  heard  that  Bendigo 
challenged  Gaunt  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  I — ay,  and  he  has  beaten  him  too. 
Three  hundred  guineas  a  side  !  ’  ‘  Bad 

work,  1  am  afraid,’  said  the  gentleman 
in  black.  ‘  Yes,’  exclaimed  the  robust 
female,  ‘  bad  work,  foul  work  ;  give 
’em  fair  play,  and  Bendigo  is  no  match 
for  Gaunt.  Hard  stiff  fellow,  though  ! 
But  there  he  is  !  ’  We  looked  out  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  the 
champion  of  all  England  standing  at  a 
public-house  door,  with  a  large  white 
patch  over  one  eye  and  a  deep  purple 
streak  under  the  other.  He  reminded 
me  exceedingly  of  Bill  Sikes,  in  the 
illustrations  by  Gruikshank  of  ‘  Oliver 
Twist.’  For  two  mortal  hours  had  he 
stood  up  under  the  broiling  sun  of  the 
revious  day  to  knock  down  and  be 
nocked  down  in  turn,  all  in  a  lather 
of  blood  and  sweat,  and  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the 
kingdom.  And  the  ninety-third  round 
had  determined  him  the  best  man  of 
the  two  and  the  champion  of  all  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  .  There  had  been  sad  doings 
in  the  neighborhood — not  a  little  thiev¬ 
ing  in  the  houses,  several  robberies  on 
the  highway,  and  much  pocket-picking 
among  the  crowds  ;  in  short,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  of  a  sporting  paper,  the  Era, 


who  seems  to  have  got  bitten  somehow, 
summed  up  his  notice  of  the  fight, 
‘  had  the  crowds  brought  together  been 
transported  en  masse  to  Botany  Bay, 
they  would  have  breathed  forth  such  a 
moral  pestilence  as  would  have  infected 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place.’  Pugilism 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  English  character  and 
manners.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in 
the  present  day  it  manifests  nothing 
higher  than  the  unmitigated  black¬ 
guardism  of  England’s  lowest  and  most 
disreputable  men.” 

Perhaps  the  fight  in  which  oppo¬ 
nents  were  apparently  most  unequally 
matched  was  the  desperate  contest  at 
Farnborough  on  April  17,  1860,  be¬ 
tween  Tom  Sayers,  champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  lightweight  only  about  5  feet 
8  inches  in  height,  and  John  Heenan, 
a  huge  American  standing  6  feet  1  inch 
in  his  stockings.  So  well,  however, 
were  strength  and  reach  matched  by 
skill  and  activity  that  a  draw  was  event¬ 
ually  proclaimed  ;  each  man  receiving 
a  silver  belt. 

Ilecollections  of  the  horrible  resur¬ 
rection  system,  which  flared  out  in  all 
its  iniquity  through  the  Burke  and 
Hare  murders,  were  still  so  green  in 
early  Victorian  days  that  special  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  des¬ 
ecration  of  cemeteries  by  digging  un¬ 
usually  deep  graves  and  keeping  watch 
against  those  who  preyed  on  bodies. 
And  on  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  many  sim¬ 
ilar  scenes  were  enacted  to  that  ob¬ 
served  in  London  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when,  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  over 
the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  illicit 
exhumations  in  Gurtain  Road  church¬ 
yard,  one  of  the  snatchers  caused  in¬ 
formation  to  be  left  overnight  at  sev¬ 
eral  houses  of  mourning  that  those  who 
were  lamented  no  longer  lay"  in  the 
earth,  but  had  risen  with  the  assistance 
of  the  “  shovel  and  the  hook.”  Inde¬ 
scribable  consternation  was  caused  by 
the  dreadful  intelligence.  Hundreds 
hastened  to  the  burial-ground  next 
morning,  and  as  the  news  spread  rela¬ 
tives  of  recently  deceased  persons  flock¬ 
ed  to  the  cemetery,  which  in  a  few 
hours  contained  between  2,000  and 
3,000  curious  and  agitated  spectators. 
Various  graves  were  opened  and  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  coflins  without 
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corpses  were  dug  up.  The  death- 
clothes  remained  in  the  coffins,  and  it 
was  assumed  that  the  depredators  raised 
the  bodies  through  holes  dug  a  few  feet 
from  the  mounds  over  the  graves  in  a 
sloping  direction.  As  the  burial- 
ground  appeared  to  be  quite  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  thieves,  however  ingenious,  with¬ 
out  the  connivance  of  the  person  who 
had  charge  of  it,  a  furious  attack  was 
made  upon  the  house  of  the  grave-dig¬ 
ger  by  bereaved  relatives.  The  grave¬ 
digger  himself  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  an  open  grave,  and  would  have 
been  actually  buried  alive  had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  the  police. 

The  increasing  demand  for  anatomi¬ 
cal  subjects  in  schools  of  medicine, 
which  was  not  met  to  the  extent  of 
one-fiftieth  part  by  the  supply  of  bodies 
legally  available  for  dissection — name¬ 
ly,  those  of  murderers,  led  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  villainous  trade  of  body- 
snatching,  long  carried  on  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  general  public. 
Churchyards  within  fifty  miles  of  large 
towns  were  ravaged  by  “  resurrection 
men,”  who  acquired  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  skill  in  carrying  out  their 
work.  Having  selected  a  grave  or 
graves  during  the  day  a  party  would 
repair  to  the  chosen  churchyard  at 
night  with  a  horse  and  trap,  in  which 
were  sacks  and  the  various  implements 
required.  Only  the  soil  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin  was  removed,  then  part  of 
the  lid  was  broken  off  by  the  aid  of  a 
lever,  and  the  body  drawn  out  by  the 
head  ;  the  clothes  being  removed  and 
replaced  in  the  coffin  before  filling  in 
the  earth  again  and  removing  as  far  as 
practicable  all  traces  of  violation. 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  less  suf¬ 
ficed  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation. 
Originally  the  price  of  a  body  was  from 
one  to  two  guineas,  but  increased  de¬ 
mand  and  inadequate  supply  so  raised 
the  value  that  a  Cockney  body-snatch¬ 
er,  in  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  admitted  having  supplied 
305  bodies  of  adults  at  about  £4  each 
to  schools  of  medicine  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  1809  and  1810,  in  addition  to  forty- 
four  bodies  of  children  under  three  feet 
in  height,  these  latter  being  sold  at  so 
much  per  inch.  Ascemeteiies  became 
closed  to  resurrectionists  by  increased 
vigilance,  the  price  rose  to  twelve  and 


sixteen  guineas  per  corpse,  eighteen 
and  twenty  guineas  being  paid  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Tempted  into  the  trade  by  the  high 
prices  in  centres  of  medical  study  were 
scoundrels  who  speedily  lost  any  slight 
original  conceptions  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  and  in  the  end  some¬ 
times  made  a  “  subject”  to  supply  an 
order  if  no  dead  body  seemed  other¬ 
wise  immediately  available.  Among 
that  class  was  one  destined  to  bequeath 
from  the  gallows  a  name  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  murder  by  suffocation  for  ana¬ 
tomical  ends  which  has  become  classi¬ 
cal. 

On  November  1,  1828,  all  Edinburgh 
was  ringing  with  the  news  that  a  den 
of  murder  had  been  discovered  in  the 
West  Port,  and  that  two  Irishmen, 
named  Burke  and  Hare,  with  their 
wives,  had  been  arrested.  The  discov¬ 
ery  came  about  through  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  an  old  Irishwoman  whom  Burke 
had  inveigled  into  his  dwelling,  where 
she  had  been  plied  with  drink  by  her 
false  friends  and  then  suffocated.  Hare 
and  his  wife  were  admitted  as  evidence 
against  their  companions  in  guilt ; 
Burke  was  convicted,  but  the  charge 
against  his  wife  was  found  “Not 
proven.”  While  awaiting  execution 
William  Burke  made  a  confession  to 
the  following  effect.  A  man  who  owed 
Hare  £4  having  died.  Hare  proposed 
that,  to  reimburse  himself,  the  body  of 
his  debtor  should  be  sold.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  proposal  the  dead  man 
was  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  which  was 
filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish. 
Thereafter  the  body  was  bought  for 
£7  10«.  by  a  surgeon,  who,  far  from 
asking  any  inconvenient  questions, 
made  no  inquiries  of  the  vendors,  but 
told  them  he  would  be  pleased  to  see 
them  when  they  had  another  body  to 
dispose  of.  That  fatal  laxity  seems 
early  to  have  suggested  murder.  About 
the  beginning  of  April,  1828,  the  first 
victim  fell  at  the  house  of  JIare,  who 
kept  a  small  low-class  lodging-house  ; 
and  between  that  time  and  October  31 
of  the  same  year  sixteen  persons  were 
done  to  death  in  the  abode  of  one  or 
other  of  the  precious  pair  ;  some  being 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  when  ill,  but 
the  greater  number  having  previously 
been  made  drunk. 
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Three  years  later  the  existence  of  a 
syndicate  of  like  nature — this  time  in 
the  English  metropolis — came  to  light 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  a 
boy  for  sale  at  King’s  College.  The 
demonstrator  of  anatomy,  having  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  foul  play  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  body,  lodged  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  authorities,  and,  as  the 
result  of  investigation,  the  three  men 
concerned  in  the  sale — body-snatchers 
named  Bishop,  Williams,  and  J\tay — 
were  found  guilty,  the  two  former  being 
hanged.  The  custom  of  the  trio  as 
disclosed  by  Bishop  was  as  follows. 
They  used  to  make  their  victims  drunk, 
mixing  laudanum  with  the  liquor.  A 
cord  being  tied  to  the  feet  of  a  stupe¬ 
fied  wretch,  he  was  then  let  down  a 
well  in  the  garden  of  the  chief  con¬ 
spirator  ;  after  which  the  cord  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  stake,  while  the  operators 
took  a  turn  and  a  glass  of  liquor  “  to 
occupy  the  time” — the  subject  being 
left  in  the  water  longer  than  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  suffocation,  under 
the  impression  that  the  rum  and  lauda¬ 
num  would  ”  run  out  of  the  body  at 
the  mouth.”  Three  persons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bishop,  had  been  thus  murdered  ; 
the  “  things,”  as  the  bodies  were  styled, 
being  disposed  of  at  £8  and  £10  apiece. 

Among  less  unsavory  reminiscences 
may  be  given  one  of  two  London  resur¬ 
rectionists  who,  happening  to  light  on 
a  fellow  dead  drunk  in  the  gutter  one 
dark  night,  bagged  him  and  bore  him 
in  haste  to  a  certain  anatomist.  “  The 
private  bell  gave  a  low  tinkle,  the  side- 
door  down  a  dark  court  opened  noise¬ 
lessly,  the  sack  was  cautiously  emptied 
of  its  contents  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
fee  paid  down.  In  an  hour  or  two 
after,  the  same  ceremony  (the  subject 
this  time  being  really  defunct)  was  re¬ 
peated.  The  bell  sounded  a  third  time, 
and  the  anatomical  charnel-house  re¬ 
ceived  another  inmate.  The  tippler, 
having  now  slept  off  his  potations,  be¬ 
gan  to  grope  about,  and  finding  all 
dark,  and  himself  he  knew  not  where, 
bellowed  lustily.  This  was  just  as  the 
outer  door  was  closing  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  men,  who,  being  asked  what  should 
be  done  with  the  noisy  fellow,  answered 
coolly,  ‘  Keep  him  till  you  want  him.’  ” 

Convict  transportation,  under  the 
abuse  of  which  to  the  better  inclined 


“lags”  Australia  became  a  hell  upon 
earth,  was  suspended  for  a  period  of 
two  years  as  regarded  men  in  1 847,  as 
the  outcome  of  disclosures  of  the  abomi¬ 
nations  existing  in  Norfolk  Island  and 
further  frightful  revelations  from  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  Six  years  later,  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  Australia  colonies, 
which  had  continued  uninterruptedly 
from  1784,  was  given  up  by  the  British 
Government,  except  as  regarded  per¬ 
sons  under  sentence  for  fourteen  years 
or  for  life  ;  and  even  as  to  the  latter 
class  the  final  shipment  of  convicts  was 
to  West  Australia  in  1867. 

Everybody  that  was  anybody  drank 
more  or  less — mostly  more — a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago,  in  accordance  with 
one  or  other  of  the  poet’s  five  reasons 
for  drinking  : 

“  Good  wine— a  friend— or  being  dry  ; 

Or  lest  we  should  be  by-and-bye  ; 

Or  any  other  reason  why.’  ’ 

Among  the  people  intoxicants  were 
consumed  at  alt  hours  and  on  every 
possible  occasion  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalent  Calvinistic  tinge  of  thought, 
in  her  inmost  heart  having  a  strong 
belief  that  “  freedom  and  whiskey  gang 
thegither,”  was  in  that  respect  no  way 
behind  her  neighbors,  honoring  alike 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  by  copi¬ 
ous  libations.  Marriages  were  most 
“  honored,”  though  funerals  in  many 
districts  ran  up  so  well  in  the  “  John 
Barleycorn”  Stakes  that  twelve  or 
twenty  glasses  of  whiskey  have  been 
consumed  by  most  of  the  invited  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  from  the  house  of 
mourning  to  the  churchyard,  when  the 
surviving  relatives  did  not  stint  the  cus¬ 
tomary  liquid  refreshments.  “  What 
kind  of  a  funeral  was  it?”  inquired  a 
neighbor  of  Grace  Whithorn  on  her  re¬ 
turn  from  being  present  “  in  the  house” 
on  a  mournful  occasion.  “  Oh  !”  was 
the  reply,  “  it  was  a  delightful  funeral 
— just  like  a  wee  wedding  !”  Nowa¬ 
days  burials  are  attended  by  no  drink¬ 
ing  bouts  before  “  the  lifting,”  and 
even  at  weddings  more  tea  than  whis¬ 
key  is  consumed  ;  but  the  fun  at  the 
latter  is  of  as  hearty  a  nature  as  ever, 
and  as  many  life  friendships  are  per¬ 
haps  there  formed  as  in  the  palmiest 
of  deep-drinking  days. 
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Not  so  very  long  ago  people  used  to 
be  under  the  thumb  of  the  tax-gatherer 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  even 
a  generation  ago  there  was  only  too 
much  truth  in  the  intelligent  foreign¬ 
er’s  summing  up  of  the  scope  of  British 
taxation.  “The  people,”  said  he, 
“  are  taxed  in  the  morning  for  the  soap 
that  washes  their  hands  ;  at  nine  for 
the  coffee,  the  tea,  and  the  sugar  they 
use  for  breakfast ;  at  dinner  for  the 
salt  to  flavor  their  meat,  and  for  the 
beer  they  drink  ;  in  the  evening  for 
the  spirits  to  exhilarate  ;  all  day  long 
for  the  light  that  enters  their  windows  ; 
and  at  night  for  the  candles  to  light 
them  to  bed.”  To-day  the  case  is  so 
far  altered  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
enter  the  country  duty  free.  Taxes  on 
knowledge  have  vanished,  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  like  the  lump  of  leaven  in  the 
measure  of  meal,  is  steadily  and  surely 
influencing  the  whole  national  life  and 
character.  In  proof  of  the  latter  state¬ 
ment  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  out¬ 
side  Scotland,  where  even  then  78  per 
cent  of  those  entering  into  holy  wed¬ 
lock  signed  their  names  in  the  marriage 
register,  education  was  in  so  neglected 
a  condition  that  of  all  those  married 
in  1836,  in  England  no  fewer  than 
forty-three  out  of  every  hundred  proved 
unable  to  write  their  own  name,  while 
in  Ireland  52  per  cent  were  illiterate. 
For  the  year  ending  January  1,  1895, 
however,  the  proportions  unable  to 
sign  otherwise  than  by  mark  at  nuptial 
ceremonies  were  :  England  and  Wales 
— males,  4.6  per  cent,  and  females, 
5.4  ;  Scotland — 2.77  among  men,  and 
4.51  among  the  women  ;  Ireland— 
males,  17.0  per  cent,  and  women,  15.7. 

Last  among  the  survivals  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  noted 
promotion  by  purchase  in  the  army — 
which  retarded  indefinitely  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  efficient  officers  and  con¬ 
spired  to  drop  all  the  honors  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  into  the  laps  of  wealthy  individuals 
of  no  special  talent  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  which  only  came  to 
an  end  in  1871.  Under  the  system 
merit  and  fitness  went  for  nothing, 
and  so  difficult  was  it  for  a  man  with¬ 
out  money  to  get  on  in  the  British 
army  that  a  good  officer  without  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  company 


might  remain  a  lieutenant  for  twenty 
years,  to  be  soured,  in  all  probability, 
by  seeing  brother  officers  of  less  stand¬ 
ing  raised  above  him  by  the  power  of 
money  again  and  again,  and  even  then 
only  obtain  his  captaincy  by  some  un¬ 
looked-for  augmentation  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Strangely  enough,  in  the 
Navy  brains  and  hard  work  were  given 
scope  to  carve  out  advancement  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  sister  service 
promotion  had  to  be  bought,  and  that 
at  a  price  frequently  double  the  official 
value  of  the  post.  While  traffic  in 
commissions  was  largely  affected  by 
the  district  in  which  the  particular 
regiment  was  likely  to  be  quartered  for 
some  years  ensuing,  the  j)rice  was  al¬ 
most  invariably  60  per  cent  or  more 
above  the  nominal  value  of  commis¬ 
sions  as  given  in  the  “  Army  List,” 
which  tariff  in  1864  gave  the  price  of 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Life  Guards  or  Horse  Guards  at 
£7,250  ;  in  the  Foot  Guards  at  £4,800  ; 
and  in  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line, 
£4,500  ;  while  a  major  in  the  two  for¬ 
mer  corps  had  to  fork  out  £5,350  for 
his  commission,  in  comparison  with 
£3,200  exacted  for  the  same  position 
in  the  line  regiments.  Captaincies 
cost  £3,500  in  the  Life  Guards  and 
Horse  Guards,  £2,050  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  £1,800  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  line  ;  and  lieutenancies 
might  be  purchased  for  £1,785  in  the 
Life  Guards,  £1,600  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  £1,200  in  the  Foot  Guards, 
and  the  trifle  of  £700  in  the  less  con¬ 
sidered  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
line. 

Side  by  side  with  the  disappearance 
of  many  unshapely  excrescences  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  how,  in  almost 
every  direction,  things  have  improved 
and  changed  for  the  better  in  the  course 
of  the  present  eventful  reign  ;  recom¬ 
pense  for  ill-doing  is  distributed  after 
a  more  humane  fashion,  class  prejudice 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  altogether 
that  millennium 

‘  ‘  When  man  to  man,  the  world  o’er, 
Shall  brothers  be,” 

does  not  now  seem  quite  such  a  hopeless 
dream  as  it  once  did. —  (xentleman's 
Magazine. 


